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PBEFACE. 



I UNDERTOOK the preparation of this Handbook of the Bible 
at the request of a person deeply interested in education, 
who thought that a book written on the plan I have adopted 
would aid teachers in giving more system and also more 
life to religious instruction in our schools. 

My object has been — ^to help the teacher in bringing 
out, in a course of lessons of moderate length, the funda- 
mental truths which are generally held by the Christian 
Churches; in giving a continuous outline of the Sacred 
History ; and in showing the mutual relations of the various 
Books of the Bible. 

The work contains a syllabus of Scriptural readings with 
comments thereon, the readings &om the Old Testament 
being connected together by epitomes of the parts essential 
to the thread of the history, but too long to be read in full. 
It will be followed shortly by a series of questions adapted 
for class teaching or examinations. The syllabus includes 
the parts of the Old Testament most suitable to my general 
design, the Gospel of St. Luke, and the Acts of the Apostles. 
I have added brief accounts of the suflferings and triumphs 
of the early Christian martyrs, whose heroic examples of 
faith and self-sacrifice cannot fail to exert a holy and 
inspiring influence upon the young. 

The nature and style of the comments call for a few 
words of explanation. Although, in the general arrange- 
ment of the book, I have aimed at making it of use to 
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teachers in the pubKc elementary schools, I have not limited 
myself to selections of Scripture and comments exclosivelj 
suitable to a very early age. The attempt to adapt Bible 
teaching to any particular class of scholars tends to lead 
a writer into an ingenious rather than a natural treatment 
of his subject, and, furthermore, the young will often exert 
themselves most earnestly to understand what is not too 
manifestly written for their exclusive use. I have, there- 
fore, in all cases, tried to suggest the truths, illustrations, 
and information which seemed to me most appropriate and 
of primary importance in connection with the passage of 
Scripture under consideration, leaving it to the teacher 
to simplify the wording, when necessary, to amplify illus- 
trations, or to omit any comments which are clearly beyond 
the understanding of the scholars. In regard to the ex- 
ercise of this discretion I must, however, add that I think 
we generally err on the side of under-estimating the 
capaciiy of the young to grasp religious truths, and that 
it is far better occasionally to shoot over the heads of part 
of a class than to keep at such a level as not to call out the 
thoughtfalness of the cleverer scholars in it. 

I have suggested in each lesson only one or two thoughts, 
knowing that if a variety of thoughts be presented at once 
to the human mind it is seldom that any of them will 
t^ke root. This explanation will account for what in many 
places must appear to be an insufficiency of conmient. 

From these remarks it will be seen that what I desire for 
my book is not that it should be a substitute for, but a help 
to, the teacher. If I shall have succeeded in lightening the 
labour of any hard-worked teacher, by suggesting to him 
the way in which he may bring the Bible lessons home to 
the understandings and consciences of his pupils, my end 
will have been fully attained. 
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The order in which I recommend the teacher to use these lessons, is as 
foUows : To go first through the lessons from the Old and New Testa- 
ments concurrently, in the order of their respective successions, taking 
two from the former for every one of the latter, and, after goin^ 
through all the lessons in this manner, to begin the New Testament 
lessons alone, and go through them a second time. The advantage of 
this plan is, that it secures the New Testament lessons being taken 
twice, the second time with all the advantages in understanding them 
which a knowledge of the outlines of the Old Testament History will 
have given to the scholars. Even in schools in which religious instruc- 
tion is given daily, I recommend that not more than three lessons be 
taken each week, so as to secure an hour or two at the end of the week 
for recapitulation of and examination on the lessons given in the earlier 
part. If these suggestions be adopted^ and three lessons taken weekly, 
the whole time occupied by the course will be ninety-seven weeks. 

In the syllabus, I have marked with an asterisk the lessons which are 
unsuitable to younger scholars, as likely to be beyond their comprehension. 

JSrrata. 
Page 23, line 1, for viii. read xviii. Page 894, line 1, /or xxi. read xxii. 
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HANDBOOK OF THE BIBLE. 



Lesson 1. 
Introductory. 

The word ^ Bible ' is derived from a Greek word which means 
simply ' a book.' When, therefore, we speak of the collection of 
Sacred Writings as the Bible, the word which we use describes it as 
the Book of books, far exceeding all others in value, because 
it contains the declaration of God*s will and the principles of 
Christian faith and duty. 

The Bible is divided into two parts, called the Old and New 
Testaments, The word ^Testament' means a covenant or agreement, 
and is applied to the two parts of the Bible because they contain 
God's promises to mankind, and state the conditions upon which 
they are made. 

Parts of the Bible were translated at a very early time into 
the language spoken in England. Among other early translators it 
must interest us to know that Alfred the Great, in the ninth cen- 
tury, translated into Anglo-Saxon, the tongue then spoken in this 
country, parts of the Psalms and extracts from other books of the 
Bible, for the use of his own children. Anticipating the time when 
the whole Bible should be translated he expressed the wish that all 
the freeborn youth in his kingdom should be able to read the 
English Scriptures. 

Some hundreds of years passed away before King Alfred's wish 
could be fulfilled. Translations, more or less perfect, of the Scrip- 
tures into English were made from the fourteenth century onwards, 
and most of these had some influence on the translations which are 
now in use. 

The translation of the Bible called the ' Authorised Version,' 
which has been used by all English Protestants for the last two 
hundred and fifty years, was made in the early part of the seven- 
teenth century, in the reign of James I. It was made by fifty-four 
scholars chosen by the King ; and they divided the work among 
, each labouring separately at the part he had undertaken^ 

"^ B ' n \ 
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2 INTRODUCTORY. 

"but all meeting together to compare and amend their translations. 
Another version, called the ' Donai Version/ is preferred by our 
Roman Catholic fellow-countrymen. This translation was made 
by a number of English Roman Catholics who were settled in the 
French towns of Rheims and Douai, and was, like the Authorised 
Version, completed early in the seventeenth century. 

'^One thing which must strike us all in reading the Bible is the 
brevity with which it is written. This brevity is attained in the 
historical parts by the omission of all particulars not absolutely 
required to make the outline of events clear. We are often told 
in a few lines of great events, the record of which, even in a briefly 
written history of the present day, would fill many pages. In 
most of the sayings of Scripture the same brevity is secured by 
what is called conciseness, that is, by putting a wonderful amount 
of meaning in a very few words. 

Our Saviour's sayings are beyond all others remarkable for 
conciseness and plainness. Take, for instance, that in which He 
declares that all sins begin in the thoughts, and that it is sin which 
separates us from God. The saying referred to is : ' Blessed are the 
pure in heart, for they shall see God.' As an example of great 
conciseness in an Old Testament saying, let us take the expression 
of these same truths contained in one of the Proverbs. It runs : 
' Keep thy heart with all diligence, for out of it are the issues of 
life.' In both of these passages the heart is looked upon as the 
source of all thought and feeling ; both of them, therefore, teach us 
in the fewest words truths of the utmost necessity for us to under- 
stand and remember. 

The brevity of the Bible writings will not, however, surprise us, 
if we remember that all the books of the Bible were written for the 
purpose of being made very widely known to people of all classes and 
conditions of life. Had they been written with much more fulness, 
most of these writings would have been very long, and the number 
of persons who could have been taught their contents would con- 
sequently have been very small. The necessity for brevity will 
appear still plainer to us when we remember further that the 
various books of the Bible were written long before printing was 
invented, and when every copy had to be made by hand. In those 
olden times the multiplying of copies of books was a long, costly 
work, and only very few people could afford to buy them. The 
knowledge possessed by most people was, therefore, limited to what 
they could be taught by word of mouth, and could carry away in 
their memory. 

One or two facts may assist us to understand better what a 
great difference in this matter the invention of printing has made. 
A very few men can now, with the help of a first-class printings 
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machine, print off in two or tibree hours 66,000 copies of a news- 
paper of such a size that it would take a rapid writer 112 hours 
to copy it once by hand. 

Putting all these things together we can understand why the 
Bible does not supply us with many particulars of historical 
events, such as we might otherwise have expected to learn from it. 

These facts as to the brevity of the Scripture writings have 
been dwelt upon in this lesson because they lead to an important 
truth, which ought to be deeply impressed upon our minds. 

It is this: patience and care are necessary for the study of 
Scripture ; we should seek instruction from all who are able to 
help us in that study, and should think well over all that we learn 
by it. In these days, when, by the art of printing, writings can be 
very easily multiplied, writers use many more words than would 
have been used in the olden times to say the same things, and we 
are apt to expect that everything which it is important for us to 
know will be told to us at great length. This expectation may 
lead us into hasty and careless reading of some of the shortest but 
weightiest passages in the Bible, and so prevent our discovering 
the rich treasures they contain. If, avoiding this error, we con- 
scientiously try through life to master its meaning and to follow 
its lessons, the longer we live the plainer will it become to us. 
Often in some hour of bitter sorrow or of sore temptation we shall 
find some passage, never before fully valued, breaking in upon us in 
a flood of new light, and bringing with it unspeakable comfort and 
support. It is at such times that we shall be able to understand 
thoroughly the meaning of the title given to the Bible when it is 
spoken of as ' The Word of God.* 

Lesson 2. 
The Old Testament.. 

Before we begin reading parts of the Old Testament it is well to 
know a little about it as a whole. Remember, then, that it was not 
written all at one time, but in separate parts, and at very different 
dates : between the writing of the oldest and the latest of the 
books there is a difference in time of nearly a thousand years. 
The collection of the books of the Old Testament into what is called 
the Canon was completed about two hundred years before the 
coming of Christ, by the Jews, whose division of the books is re- 
tained in printed copies of the Hebrew Bible. They counted three 
great classes ^ of sacred writings — viz. : 

I. The Law (Torah) ; that is, the five books of. Moses. 

1 In Lukexxiv. 44are thewords^ division, and thus covering the 
*The Law and the Prophets, and the whole of the Old Testament Scrip- 
Psalms,' referring to this threefold tures. 
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4 THE OLD TESTAMENT. 

II. The Pi^ophefs (Nebiim), divided into two sections. 

(1.) The fonner Prophets — viz., Joshua, Judges, Samuel, 

Kings. 
(2.) The latter Prophets — viz., Isaiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, 
and the twelve minor Prophets in one hook. 

in. The Writings (Kethuhim), partly poetical, partly historical, 
partly prophetical — viz., 

(1.) Psalms, Proverbs, Job. 

(2.) Song of Solomon, Kuth, Lamentations, Ecclesiastes. 

(3.) Daniel, Ezra, Nehemiah, Chronicles. 

Of these it is certain that the first, that is, the Law, was gene- 
rally, if not always, written on a separate roll of parchment, and it 
is probable that the others were also kept separate in like manner. 
The language of the books of the Old Testament in general is 
Hebrew ; but a few chapters in some of the later books, as Daniel 
and Ezra, are written in the Ohaldaean tongue, with which the Jews, 
during their Captivity in Babylon, became better acquainted than 
with their own Hebrew. The greater part of the contents of the 
Old Testament is historical. The Bible begins with the early his^ 
tory of the world, and goes on after Abraham with that of the 
Israelites to the time of their Captivity. 

Having now heard something of the general character of the 
Old Testament, and having been told how it was written, let us 
think seriously of the words in which our Saviour tells us the 
main lessons we are to derive from all its teaching. If we keep 
these words in our memories, they will help us to understand the 
religious and moral teaching of the Old Testament, and will pre^ 
vent our misunderstanding some diflScult parts. (St. Matthew, xxii. 
34-40, inclusive) : — ' But when the Pharisees had heard that He 
had put the Sadducees to silence, they were gathered together. 
Then one of them, which was a lawyer, asked Him a question, 
tempting Him, and saying, Master, which is the great command- 
ment in the Law ? Jesus said unto him. Thou shalt love the Lord 
thy God with all thy heart, and with all thy soul, and with all thy 
mind. This is the first and great commandment. And the second 
is like unto it. Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself. On these 
two commandments hang all the law and the prophets.* ' The 
Law and the Prophets ' contain the greater part of the Old Testa- 
ment, and, according to the verses just quoted from St. Matthew's 
Gospel, the two principles which they enforce are love to GJod and 
love to man. These lessons are taught in very different ways in 
different parts of the Scriptures ; sometimes direct commandments 
are given, as in Exodus and Deuteronomy ; sometimes the dreadful 
results which follow disobedience are described, as in the case of 
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Adam and Eve ; and sometimes we have examples of the holy and 
honoured lives of those who obeyed both commandments, as in the 
cases of Abraham, Moses, and Samuel. Sometimes the books 
themselves which convey these lessons are historical accounts of 
nations, of families, or of individuals ; sometimes they are collec- 
tions of poems or of wise sayings in the form of proverbs ; and 
sometimes they consist of the warnings and instructions delivered 
by the great Hebrew teachers or prophets. But, no matter what 
the form of the teaching, or the character of the books may be, the 
two great lessons of love to God and love to man run through all, 
and so our Saviour, in the words just read, very justly puts them 
together as summing up the duty of man. We cannot rightly love 
God, or serve Him truly, without showing our love in kindness and 
truthfulness towards all our fellow-men, towards our fathers and 
mothers, our brothers and sisters, our school-fellows and acquaint- 
ances ; nor can we really do all the good we might do to men 
unless we do it because God has commanded us to do it, and 
because out of love to Him we try to do His will. If we study 
our Bibles with reverence and care, we shall understand better and 
better as we go on how these two great lessons should affect our 
conduct ; and at last, in the history of our Lord Jesus Christ, we 
shall find, not only the story of the greatest example of obedience 
to those two commandments, but the strongest reasons why gratitude 
and love for all that is holy and true and noble should urge us to 
follow it. 

Lesson 3. 
Bead Genesis i. 1—25 inclusive* 
The name of this book, ' Genesis,' is a Greek word, which means 
origin or beginning. The first chapter of the Book of Genesis is 
the oldest written history we possess. Such a book, whatever it 
contained, would be very interesting and important) but this book 
is doubly so, for it begins with a lesson not oaly about the world, 
bat about God. Its first words are, ' In the beginning God 
created the heavens and the earth.' All that we see around us, 
the earth on which we walk, the sea on which we sail, the clouds 
which give us rain, the food we eat, the material of the clothes we 
wear, the sun, whose light and heat make our life pleasant, and 
the very distant stars, whose twinkling we can just catch on a clear 
night— -all these were made by Him. Nothing which is, came by 
itself, or became what it is, without Him ; but all things were 
made, and all are preserved, by laws which He has appointed. It 
is to teach us this, very probably, that the history of the Creation 
is divided into parts, each corresponding to the work of one day 
or one period of time. It was all done in order. 
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6 THE CKEATION. 

No part of tlie Old Testament exhibits more clearly than this 
chapter the conciseness of the Scripture writings. In twenty-five 
short verses we ar& told of the making of all things that exist, 
except God, the Oreator of all things, acnd man. Notice particularly 
how simple are the words in which the first creative thought of 
God ia described: — 'And God said, "Let there be light"; and 
there was light.' Longinus, a great heathen critic — that is, one 
who writes on the meaning and use of words, etc. — said that these 
simple words were the most sublime in any literature. This concise- 
ness and grand simplicity at the very beginning of the Bible, upon a 
subject so deeply interesting as the wonderful work of Creation, 
will help i» much to see the whole purpose of the Scriptures that 
follow. Thds first chapter of Genesis gives us very little to satisfy 
our curiosity with regard to the things around us ; it does not 
profess to teach us astronomy, geology, botany, or any other of the 
natural sciences. The liable simply declares God's right to the 
government of the world, because He created and approved the 
things of nature, and then it takes its place at once as the Book 
which offers us guidance for our lives, and which promises to make 
plain to all of us God's laws for our conduct towards Him and 
towarda our fellow-creatuiei^ The chapter shows us, in several 
places, God's delight in His works. We read, after the account of 
each separate act of creation, ^ And God saw that it was good.' 

It is interesting to notice that when living things, whether 
plants or animals, are spoken of, it is said that they were made 
' after their kind.' These three words are very important indeed, 
for they mean that God not only made the first specimens single 
plants or single animals, of each sort, but also that He gave 
them power to produce others like themselves. For example, 
a grain of wheat produces an ear of wheat, and each grain in the 
ear will produce wheat and nothing else ; a hen's egg produces 
a chicken, and not any other bird. The wheat and the hen are 
' after their kind.' 

The power of God manifested in creation, and the unchange- 
ableness of His laws, have been so deeply felt by many of the 
writers of the Old Testament that they have been unable to express 
in prose all that they wished to express, and therefore they have 
burst out into such poetry as is contained in the 38th chapter 
of the Book of Job and the 104th Psalm. These passages are 
too long to be quoted here, but there are three verses of the 119th 
Psalm which plainly refer to the subject of the present lesson. 
They are these : ' For ever, Lord, Thy word is settled in heaven. 
Thy faithfidness is unto all generations. Thou hast established 
the earth and it abideth. They continue this day according to 
Thine ordinances : for all are Thy servants.' Whatever, therefore, 
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gives 118 pleasure or benefit of any kind was made by God ; and it 
is only when we use such good things with moderation that we 
fitly show our gratitude, our reverence, and our love to Him, 

Lesson 4. 
Bead Genesis i. 26— iL 3. 
The teaching of our last lesson may well be summed up in the 
words of St. John : — ' All things were made by Him, and without 
Him was not anything made that was made.' The passage of 
Scripture just read carries on the lesson, and shows us that what is 
true of things is true of persons also. The difierence between us 
and the plants and animals is that we are persons; we have 
understanding and will. The account given in the Bible of the 
creation of man is therefore to be very carefully studied, for it 
contains much instruction for us about ourselves, 

Milton, in his great poem ' Paradise Lost,' after describing the 
creation of the plants and animals, says : — 

There wanted yet the masterwork, the end 
Of all yet made, a creature, who, not prone 
And brute as other creatures, but endued 
With sanctity of reason, might erect 
His stature, and upright with front serene, 
Govern the rest, self-knowing. 
How this' want in creation was supplied is what we learn firom 
the passage of the Bible read to-day. We learn from it the great 
truth that ' God created man in His own image.' It is, no doubt, 
difficult for us to take in the full meaning of these few weighty 
words ; but one thing is certain, and that is, that the more fully 
we understand them, the harder will it be for us to wander from 
the paths of duty. We must remember that ' God is a Spirit,' 
and that, having made us in His own likeness — ^that is, with spiri- 
tual faculties enabling us to understand His will — He expects us to 
' worship Him in spirit and in truth.' We must rule our lives in 
harmony with our higher spiritual nature, and not allow ourselves 
to become the slaves of those lower appetites and impulses which 
we have in common with the beasts that perish. So long as we 
try honestly to do what we know we ought to do, we are trying to 
live like creatures made in the image of God ; but when we do 
what we know is wrong, we dishonour ourselves, and destroy the 
likeness of our souls to God. The first man and woman were 
told by God that they should ' have dominion over every living 
thing.' Very often, men and women, as we say, ' make beasts of 
themselves,' or ' behave like brutes ; ' but in reality their conduct 
makes them worse than the brutes, for the brutes live as they 
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were meant to live, while men and women who live shamefully 
show that they do not care at all for God, or for that likeness to 
Him in which and for which they were created. 

At the end of the first chapter of Genesis are certain words 
which repeat in a stronger form a statement we have already 
noticed. They are these: ^ God saw everything that He had made, 
and, behold, it was very good.' Now it is because we are made 
in the image of God that we also can see beauty and order in the 
things around us. Things which are made are not only good in 
themselves, but each is fitted for its purpose, and fitness is the 
chief part of beauty. The writer of the Book of Ecclesiastes says of 
God*s creation : ^ He hath made everything beautiful in its ^ time.' 
Sir Thomas Browne, an English writer of the beginning of the 
seventeenth century, has the following passage on this subject: 
' I hold there is a general beauty in the works of God, and there- 
fore no deformity in any kind or species of creature whatsoever. 
I cannot tell by what logic we call a toad, a bear, or an elephant 
ugly; they being created in those outward shapes and figures' 
which best express the actions of their inward forms, and having 
passed that general visitation of God, who saw that all He had 
made was good — that is, conformable to His will, which abhors 
deformity, and is the rule of order and beauty. ... To speak yet 
more narrowly, there never was anything ugly or misshapen but 
the chaos; wherein, notwithstanding, there was no deformity, 
because no form: it was not yet impregnate with the voice of 
God.' 

Note. — The consideration of the meaning and use of the 
Sabbath is postponed to what, it is believed, will be a better place 
for entering upon it, viz. in connection with the Mosaic legislation 
on the Sabbath day, and the Sabbatic and Jubilee years. 

Lesson 5. 
Bead Grenesis ii. 3—25- 
The second chapter of Genesis gives us another account of the 
Creation of Man, containing some interesting facts which we could 
not find out from the first account. The following is an explan- 
ation of a few of these additional facts : — 

1. Our last lesson taught us that God made man ; this lesson 
tells us more of how God made him. His body, we are told first, 
was formed ' out of the dust of the ground ; ' and it is well, per- 
haps, to know that there is nothing in o\a bodies which cannot be 

^ In the English Bible (Authorised more often than * its ' as the neuter 

Version) we find ' his time.' When possessive. In this case (Ecclesiastes 

the translation which we use was iii. 11) the sense shows that the 

made, the word * his ' was employed neuter is meant. 
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found elsewhere. How wonderful is the power and wisdom of 
God, who has used in our hodies the same materials which He has 
used to make the rocks, the trees, and the sea I And then, when 
the body was made, God gave it life ; it is by His power that each 
of us is a living soul. 

The word Adam, which is used as the name of the first man, is 
said to be connected with a Hebi-ew word which means ^red 
earth,' and thus reminds us of the earth out of which the first man 
was formed. 

2. We are taught, moreover, that when God had made man, 
He put him in a place prepared for him, where there was plenty of 
food to support his life. And then, at the very beginning, man 
was given some work. God's first commandment to man was that 
he was not to be idle. He was to dress, or cultivate, and keep the 
garden. This is very important to remember. Many of us, when 
we have work to do, are disposed to grumble and complain, and to 
think that we would prefer having nothing to do ; but that is very 
wrong and very foolish ; work is what God intended at the first 
for all men, even before that great change in man's condition which 
we shall soon read about. If the man who had done no wrong 
and knew no wrong needed to be employed, we need it much more *, 
for the useful employment of our hands and our head keeps our 
hands from mischief and our minds from evil thoughts. 

3. When this work was given to man, God gave him also a 
commandment in words. He was not to eat of the fruit of one 
particular tree, and was told that if he did eat of it he would surely 
die. We cannot understand why such a commandment was given, 
but we can understand something which is more important to us. 
Obedience to God is the thing which makes true human life ; if we 
wilfully disobey Him, our life is no better than the lives of the 
beasts. Ail through the Bible obedience is described as our first 
duty, and disobedience the sin most severely punished. 

4. Lastly, we are told of two great gifts of God, which should 
have made man love God, and obey Him from love and gratitude, not 
from fear of death. The first of these gifts was the gift of speech, 
which was first used by Adam in giving names to all the animals. 
We, who learn to speak from one another — we hardly know how 
— ^very seldom think that speech is anything wonderful ; but if we 
think about it, and try to fancy how we could live without some 
means of telling our wants and thoughts to each other, we shall 
find that it is a most wonderful thing — a gift worthy of God who 
gave it. The remembrance of this ought to keep our mouths closed 
when we are inclined to speak evil or false words, for when we use 
such words we misuse God*s great gift. 

But, although the power of speech made Adam fit for society, 
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there was no creature fit to be a companion for him. He could be 
kind to the animals, but they could not satisfy his desire for com- 
panionship. Therefore God made a helpmate for him, namely, the 
first woman, whose creation is told us in the passage read to-day. 
The words in which the creation of woman is described are very 
hard to understand, but the meaning of them all is contained in the 
24th verse, which reads thus : ' Therefore shall a man leave his 
feither and his mother, and shall cleave imto his wife ; and they 
shall be one flesh.' 

These four lessons are all lessons about God's Providence ; that 
is, about the care which God has shown beforehand for our good. 

Lesson 6. 

Bead G-enesis iii. 

This chapter is one of the saddest in the Bible, for it tells how 
Adam and Eve, who were made by God, and placed by Him where 
they might have been happy, were tempted to disobey Him, and for 
their disobedience were not only banished from the ^trden of Eden, 
but also became subject to pain, sorrow, disappointment, and death. 
If we try to find out how their disobedience began, we shall dis- 
cover that it began exactly as all our wrong deeds begin, namely, 
in wanting to have their own way, and in thinking that they knew 
better what was good for them than God, who made them and gave 
them so many blessings. First of all, the woman allowed herself 
to doubt whether what God had said was true ; then she wished to 
take what she was forbidden to take ; then she took the fruit and 
ate it, and gave to her husband, and he also ate ; and the sin, which 
began in thought, was completed in act. How applicable to this 
story is the saying of our Saviour already quoted : 'Blessed are the 
pure in heart; for they shall see God,' and also the Proverb, 'Keep 
thy heart with all diligence ; for out of it are the issues of life ' I 
TVhat was the consequence of this sin ? Carefiil examination of 
what follows will soon show that it was estrangement or removal 
from God. Obedience, we learnt in our last lesson, is the true 
source of life and joy. Adam and Eve at first were happy because 
they were good. They knew that God was their loving friend, and 
although He was so great and powerftil, they were not afraid of Him. 
But as soon as they had disobeyed Him they were afraid ; they felt 
themselves strangers from Him. 

After they had sinned they were not allowed, because they 
were not fit, to go on living as before their sin. Little by little, 
out of their own mouths, came a confession of what they had 
done, and then they were told what their punishment would be. 
Their life was to be no more a life of pure happiness, but was 
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to be mingled with sorrow. Another part of the punishment was 
death. The body, which had been made by God's power out of 
the dust to be an instrument to serve Him, having been used as 
an instrument to disobey Him, was to turn to dust again. 

But the sentence of God upon the sinful man and woman was 
not altogether one of punishment. A promise was made that a 
"Deliverer should one day be bom, that the seed of the woman — one 
bom from her, or from some woman descended from her — should 
bruise the serpent's head ; that is, destroy the power of evil. In 
all that follows of the Old Testament history there is hope in the 
midst of sorrow, light in the deepest darkness ; for the sorrow is that 
of men looking for a Oomtbrter, the darkness that of a world wait- 
ing for the dawn. The New Testament tells us how the promise 
was fulfQled, where the words are vmtten : ^ For this purpose the 
Son of God was manifested, that He might destroy the works of the 
devil.' 

The name 'Eve' has been used throughout our lesson; but 
we read about Adam's giving her the name only at the end of the 
passage of Scripture on which our lesson is given. The word is 
one full of meaning : it signifies ^ living,' and the name was given 
to her, because she was to be ' the mother of all living.' 

Lesson 7. 
Bead Grenesis iv. i— 16. 

The passage just read contains an account of the first murder 
conmiitted in the world. By examining the narrative we find 
that this crime was caused by jealousy — one of the most common, . 
most dangerous, and most blinding of human passions. 

The word 'jealous' is used in many places in the Bible as 
meaning only anxiously careful for someone or something. For 
ingtance, in the 1st Book of Kings we shall read of the prophet 
Elijah saying : ' I have been very jealous for the Lord of Hosts.' 
But of course that is not the sense in which we have just used the 
word. In using the word 'jealousy' to describe Cain's feeling 
towards his brother, we mean that sense of dislike, often deepening 
into hatred, which is apt to anse out of the rivalries of mankind. 
Gain could not bear to think that Abel had found more favour in 
God's sight than he had, and, instead of trying to please God more, 
he began to hate his brother. In the New Testament we shall 
read how jealousy blinded the people of Nazareth to our Saviour's 
teaching and promises ; and, indeed, all history is full of examples 
of the endless woes brought upon mankind by the jealousy of 
nations and men. In truth, we cannot take this lesson too much 
to heart, for in this passage we see one of the worst of crimes com- 
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mitted under the influence of a very common passion, and of ft 
passion which, unless we are very watchful, is apt to creep stealthily 
into our hearts, and to leave its poison ihere hefore we are even 
aware of its presence. It is, moreover, a passion that often destroys 
much that is noble in a man^s character. Many men who have 
been distinguished for their early virtues have been ruined at last 
under its fatal influence. Jealousy often begins with just a little 
feeling of soreness at the success of a rival, or of annoyance because 
praise which we think due to us is given to someone else ; but, 
however small the beginning may be, if we allow jealous thoughts 
to dwell in the mind, they will make it their home, growing daily 
in strength, until at last they grow into that bitter, wicked hatred 
which Christ tells us darkens and destroys our souls. In every age 
of life we need to be on our guard against this passion. It is 
equally likely to steal into the hearts of the young and of the old. 
It takes its rise alike in the rivalries of the school and in the 
struggles of later life, and though it comparatively seldom leads to 
such crimes as Gain's, it is daily leading multitudes of our fellow- 
men into various kinds of injustice and wrong. 

The language in which the Bible speaks of the crime into which 
Cain s jealousy led him, shows murder to be, in the sight of God, 
one of the greatest crimes of which man can be guilty. Nothing can 
be more striking than the words of the Lord : ' The voice of thy 
brother's blood crieth unto Me from the ground ; ' or than the pas- 
sages in which Cain is represented as being driven fix)m the pre- 
sence of the Lord. Of course the words of Gain, ' From Thy face 
shall I be hid,' and also the words in a later part of the chapter, 
which tell how ' Gain went out from the presence of the Lord,' must 
be taken in what is termed a figurative sense. What they describe is 
the sense in Gain of distance and estrangement from God, and of 
the weakness which followed his crime, and which must follow the 
crimes of all persons who know and yet disobey God's will. This 
feeling of distance and separation from God was followed in Cain's 
case by the timidity and fears which have in all ages affected great 
sinners, and which have been so common that almost all nations 
have proverbs to describe them. Cain felt so bitterly guilty, and 
unprotected in his guilty state, that he feared lest, even when he 
was far from the scene of his crime, men to whom the crime was 
unknown should find him and slay him. Let us close this lesson 
with one of the Proverbs of Solomon, in which this dreadful state 
of vague terror consequent on sin is set forth : ' The wicked flee 
when no man pursueth.' 
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Lesson 8. 

Epitome, from death of Abel to the Hood. 

After the murder of Abel and the departure of Cain, another son 
was bom to Adam and Eve, whom they named Seth. 

From the birth of Seth, for a number of years, or hundreds of 
years, which cannot be reckoned exactly, we know very little indeed 
of the history of mankind. What we do know is that men were 
divided into two families, the descendants of Cain and the descend- 
ants of Seth : we may call them Oainites and Sethites. The Cainites 
were an agricultural people ; that is, they lived by cultivating the 
ground. The Sethites were a pastoral people ; that is, they fed and 
watched sheep and cattle. The great difference in their occupations 
made also a great difference in all their habits and ways of life. 
Those who were engaged in agriculture were obliged to find out 
how to make tools to do their work with, for ploughs and spades 
were not made without much thought and trouble. There is a 
proverb which says : * Necessity is the mother of invention.' Men 
could not raise enough com and other vegetables for food simply 
by scratching the ground with sticks, and so they were forced to 
look for something else. They found out, or invented — for the 
word 'invent ' means * to find out ' — a way to use iron and other 
metals. Then they invented other arts, for comfort and luxury, as 
weU as for use. 

Nothing of this kind is told us about the descendants of Seth, 
the shepherd people. From this silence of Scripture some persons 
have supposed that they were contented with their quiet lives, and 
did not care for arts and luxury. 

So far it seems as if the Cainites were better off than the 
Sethites, for they had much more of what we sometimes call civili- 
sation. But the descendants of Seth had been taught to worship 
God, while the sons of Cain had learnt nothing of the kind. The 
poorer men, the less clever, were, after all, better men than the clever 
and wealthy ones. All their inventions, their use of metal, &c., 
and their arts of music and poetry, did not prevent their being bad 
men. 

As time went on, the families, which had at first been widely 
separated, came together. When people meet in this way they always 
learn something from each other. These families might both have 
learnt good : the Sethites might have learnt the arts of the Cainites, 
and taught them the knowledge of God. But, unhappily, it turned 
out quite the other way. If even the quiet shepherds learnt to use 
metal, &c., they did not teach the other people to know and love 
God, but forgot Him themselves. So the world grew worse and 
worse ; violence and wickedness of all kinds were practised every- 
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where, till only one man was left who still remembered and wor- 
shipped God. Then the punishment of all this evil came. One 
man, Noah, was to be preserved to keep men aliye, and all who 
were not of his household were to be destroyed by a flood. 

Before matters came to this state there was one man whose life 
might have been an example to his fellow-men. Of Enoch we read 
that he * walked with God.* And his piety received a remarkable 
reward. He did not live on earth so long as some others of that 
early time ; but he was removed to a better life, without tasting 
the bitterness of death. ' Enoch walked with God ; and he was 
not : for God took him ' (See Hebrews xi. 6). 

Lesson 9. 
Bead Genesis vi. 13— vii. 24. 

These two chapters contain an account of the Flood, and, for a his- 
tory of so wonderful an event, are very brief indeed. Their brevity 
might disappoint us, did we not bear in mind the great purpose of 
the Bible — that is, not to teach us all about everything that hap- 
pened, but to teach us how to live according to God^s will. An 
ordinary historian would almost certainly have tried to describe 
the outbreak of the tempest, the terror of the people, and their 
efibrts to save their lives as the waters rose higher and higher, 
and the life of the beings saved in the ark. A book of science 
would have contained accounts of the forces employed to bring 
about the Flood, statements of the depth of the water in various 
places, and so on. And aU this would be interesting and instruc- 
tive ; still it would have taken much space, and could hardly guide 
us much in our every-day life. But the Bible in this respect 
remains true to its purpose. The opening part of the 6th chapter 
of Genesis shows how entirely wickedness and violence are opposed 
to the will of God. In the 3rd verse we read : ' And the Lord said. 
My Spirit shall not always strive with man ; ' and in the 5th 
and 6th verses it is written : ^ And God saw that the wickedness 
of man was great in the earth, and that every imagination 
of the thoughts of his heart was only evil continually. And it 
repented the Lord that He had made man on the earth, and it 
grieved Him at His heart.' The word ' repent ' is not used here in 
the sense in which we often use it, to express regret for something 
which we have done. God, being Almighty and All-wise, cannot, 
of course, do anything which would make Him. sorry that He had 
done it. As the Prophet Samuel says : ' The strength of Israel ' (that 
is, God) 'will not lie or repent, for He is not a man that He should 
repent.* The expressions ' God repented ' and ' it grieved Him ' 
are, then, intended to describe God'S sorrow at the wickedness into 
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wbicli man, created in God's own likeness, had fallen. The word 
' repent ' is frequently used in the Bible in this particular sense. 
If we are to leam anything at all of Good's will and purposes, they 
must he expressed in words the meaning of which we know, and 
unless words express human thoughts they will he unmeaning 
to us. 

Now let us consider why Noah and his family were preserred 
alive, when so many perished in the Flood. There are two verses in 
the Bible which show that he is intended to be an example of faith 
in God and obedience to His will, and of the reward which G<)d 
bestows on those who serve Him faithfully. In Genesis vi. 9 we 
read : ' Noah walked with God ' — words used also in the previous 
chapter of the good Enoch, and meaning that he was so obedient 
to God that it seemed as if God was his constant companion and 
guide. Again, in the Epistle to the Hebrews (xi. 7) we read : 
* By faith Noah, being warned of God of things not seen as yet, 
moved with fear, prepared an ark for the saving of his house ; by 
the which he condemned the world, and became heir of the righlr 
eousness which is by faith.' The preparing of the ark must have 
taken a very long time, and meanwhile there was no outward sign 
of a flood. The world went on just as it had done for hundreds of 
years ; the people around Noah and his family cared nothing for 
Noah's warning ; and nothing that they had seen or heard of in the 
past made it seem likely to them that the Flood would ever come. 
Our Lord's words in the Gospels exactly describe their condition : 
' In the days that were before the flood, they were eating and drink- 
ing, marrying and giving in marriage, until the day that Noah entered 
into the ark, and knew not until the flood came, and took them 
all away.' But, however unlikely it might seem, Noah believed 
that God's words would be fulfilled. This is just the point where 
Noah aflbrds such a valuable example to us. Even if wickedness 
seems to have the mastery all around us — even if we are never so 
lonely in doing right — even if we are considered foolish for trusting 
in God — ^let us remember Noah and his deliverance from the Flood, 
and still trust on. God never changes. He hates sin as He has 
always hated it, and sooner or later He wiU certainly punish it. His 
delay sometimes seems long, and the manner of the punishment He 
will send will not be the same as in the days of Noah, yet the 
punishment will siirely come at last. Sometimes we may never 
know the punishment of some great wickedness ; perhaps we may 
even die in doing and for doing right, and may see wickedness 
triumphant all around. Then we must take up the heroic words 
of Job, and try to say of God with all our hearts : ' Though He 
slay me, yet will I trust in Him ; ' for we may be sure that He is 
too loving and too just not to make everything right at last. 
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Lesson 10. 

Bead Genesis viii. i— ix. 17. 

Our last lesson showed what care God took of the man who 
trusted and obeyed Him in the very midst of the wicked. When 
* the waters increased, and bare up the ark ' above the tops of the 
lofty mountains, Noah and his family were the only people left 
alive. After a time, God made a wind to pass over the earth, and 
the waters assuaged, or decreased. In the seventh month (reckon- 
ing from the time when Noah entered the ark), the flood had 
sunk so much that the ark rested upon the mountains of Ararat. 
Some time after that, while the lower lands were still covered 
with water, Noah opened the window of the ark, and sent out a 
raven and a dove, that he might judp:e, by their returning to him 
or not, whether the ground was sufficiently clear of water for him 
and his family to leave the ark. The dove seems to have been the 
more useful in deciding this point. The raven did not return to the 
ark at all, but the dove came back, because she could find no 
rest elsewhere. When sent out the second time, after some days 
of waiting, she returned with an olive-leaf, showing that the 
waters were abated from off the earth. Another week passed, 
and then the dove, sent forth once more, did not return. About 
a year after Noah's entering into the ark, he removed the covering 
of the ark, and found that the earth was dry. God then directed 
that Noah and his family should come out of the ark, bringing 
with them the other creatures which had been preserved there. 
Noah showed his gratitude to God for his wonderful deliverance 
by building an altar, and offering sacrifices upon it. Then there 
came three very important events : 

First, God promised that no such flood should ever happen 
again. The words of this promise are so beautiful that it would 
be well to commit them to memory : ' While the earth remaineth, 
seed-time and harvest, and cold and heat, and summer and winter, 
and day and night shall not cease.' 

Second, He pronounced a blessing upon Noah and his sons, 
and gave them some simple laws to obey. They were told that 
the world and all its creatures were at their disposal, but not 
human life. Any injury to this was declared to be special 
irreverence to God, for He has made man in His own image. 
How solemnly did this remind Noah and his sons of the violence 
and wickedness that provoked the Flood I These words have been 
handed down as a law for all people ever since ; and how frightfully 
they have sometimes been disobeyed ! Those who are brutal and 
savage, and cruel to others, insult God who made all, whether 
strong or weak, old or young, rich or poor ; and they store up for 
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ihemselyes pnnisliinent, wMch may be slow in coming, but which 
is not the less certain to come. 

Thiid, God chose the rainbow to be^the sign, or pledge, of His 
covenant with man. Whenever we see one of these beautiful 
arches in ihe sky, it should make us'^thankful for the long, long 
years through which Qod has kept His promises to Noah. And 
if we really are thankftd for God's ;love and fidthfulness to us we 
shall not be likely to live in this world Tof His, and take any part 
in making it a place of violence and^wickedness again. 

Lesson 11. 

Prom the Flood to Abram's Journey into Egypt.— 
Epitome. 

Apteb the Flood there comes another long period, for the history 
of which the Bible gives us only a few|hints. During that time 
men spread abroad over the face 'of the earth, fulfilling the Divine 
command, 'Be firuitM and [multiply, and replenish the earth.' 
Then also some of the great empires of the ancient world, such as 
those of Egypt and Assyria, must have 'been founded, biit all we 
are told is that Nimrod ' began to be'ajjmighty one in the earth ; ' 
and that ' the beginning'^of his kingdom was Babel (Babylon) in 
the land of Shinar. Out of that limd went forth Asshur and 
builded Nineveh,' doubtless the'jcity'which was the capital of that 
empire of Assyria, which preserves^ Asshur's name. Further than 
this we may guess that Javan, son of Japhet, was the ancestor of 
the lonians, or Greeks, and that Mizraim, son of Ham, founded 
Egypt. Beyond this there is room for a great deal of conjecture. 
But what the Bible teaches us certainly is that all nations now 
living in the world are really of one blood, so that, although we are 
so different, say, from Kafirs or Eskimes, we ought not to look 
down upon them as if they were less human than ourselves. One 
sad piece of history must here be noticed. Some of Noah's 
descendants wilfully disobeyed God's commandment. They did 
not foiget that tiiiey had been bidden to spread abroad over the 
earth, but of their own will they tried tojprevent dispersion. They 
resolved to build a city and*a tower, for a sign to themselves of 
the unity of mankind ; but God caujsed them, in spite of them- 
selves, to fulfil His word ; for He made their languages differ so 
much that they were unable to understand each other, and so 
their plan of keeping all together in one place came to nothing. 
The name given to the city fix>m this fiict was Babel, a word 
which means confusion. This, probably, was the city which waa 
in later times the seat of the great empire of Babylon. 

After giving us these brief glimpses of the history of mankind at 
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large, the Bible goes on to give us very particular accounts of one 
family and one member of that fisimily. The fsunily is the family of 
Terah ; the man is Abram (afterwards called Abraham)^ from whom 
descended the nation of ^e Israelites, whose history, prophecies^ 
and poetry fiU the rest of the Bible, and have had inmiense 
influence over nearly all the civilised nations of the world. 

The brief account of the journeying of the family of Terah 
is yery interesting, because it is nearly, if not quite, the first 
record of those migrations, or removals of whole families or 
nations, so frequently mentioned in general history. Our own 
ancestors, and those of all the present inhabitants of Europe, have 
migrated hither from the East. It is interesting, therefore, to find 
the family ^m which the Israelites descended moving in the 
same direction. But it is not merely because the account is 
interesting that we refer to it now. If we ask why so many 
nations moved westward, we can find no certain answer. But 
why did Abram move westward? In obedience to a Divine 
command. At the beginning of his history we find him showing 
the same faith in and obedience to God, which it will be our 
business to trace all his life through. Why the whole family of 
Terah left their original home in Ur of the Ohaldees we cannot be 
sure. They went all together from TJr * (supposed to be a city 
whose ruins are found near the Euphrates, about 100 miles 
fi^>m the Persian Gulf), to Haran,^ in Mesopotamia, the higher 
country between the rivers Tigris and Euphrates. There Terah 
died, and Nahor, one of his sons, settled. And here the history of 
Abram, Terah's other son, begins. We read, in the 12th chapter of 
Genesis : ' Now the Lord had said (or, the Lord said) imto Abram, 
get thee out of thy country and from thy kindred, and from thy 
father's house, unto a land that I will shew thee ; and I will make 
of thee a great nation, and I wiU bless thee, and make thy name 
great, and thou shalt be a blessing: and I will bless them that 
bless thee, and curse him that curseth thee ; and in thee shall all 
^unilies of the earth be blessed.' Abram was then seventy-five 
years old, and had no son *, so his leaving his kindred must have been 
all the more painful to him. But he departed at once, ' not knowing 
whither he went,' only that it was to a land which God would 
show him. His only companions on his journey we^ his wife 
Sarai, and his nephew Lot. At length Abram came into the land 
of Canaan, still, apparently, without knowing where or how his 
wanderings would end ; but when he had reached the central part 
of that country, the Lord appeared to him, and told him that that 
was the land which his descendants should possess. Abram 

^ For diBcossion of the geographi- ' Haran ' in Smith's Dictionary of 
mal details, see the articles * Ur * and tAe Bible. 
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showed his Mth and his gratitude by building an altar and 
worshipping the God who had guided him so far. 

Before long, Abram had to leave the land he had travelled so 
far to find ; a famine drove him into Egypt, which was then, we 
may suppose, as it is now, one of the greatest corn-growing 
countries in the world. 

This part of Abram's life, when he was constantly journeying 
on, moving his tent almost from day to day, not knowing whither 
he was going, is used in the New Testament as a picture of our 
human life, the only sure guidance in which is the guidance which 
Abram followed — ^ftuth in God, 

Lesson 12. 
Bead Grenesis xiii. 

Iir outward appearance, in his manner of travelling, and in his 
mode of life, Abram was veiy much like a modem Arab sheikh. 
But his trust in God, and his assurance that God's promise to him 
would sooner or later be fulfilled, while they prevented his becoming 
fretful or uneasy, enabled him to show a courtesy towards others, 
and a self-restraint, which would become a Christian gentleman. 
When the famine spoken of in our last lesson was over, Abram 
and Lot and their households left Egypt, and came again to Canaan, 
to the place where Abram had built an altar, and there, we are 
told again, Abram ^ called upon the name of the Lord.' Meantime 
both the uncle and the nephew had greatly prospered. Their 
fiocks and herds had so increased that jealousies as to right of 
pasturage or water in certain places were constantly occurring 
between their servants. Abram, if he had chosen, n:iight have told 
his nephew to go away and feed his flocks elsewhere, the elder 
having still, and always having had, authority in such matters over 
the younger. But, instead of that, he requested Lot to choose a 
feeding ground for himself, and promised that he would keep his 
own flocks and herds elsewhere. Lot chose the fertile and well- 
watered country in the plain of the Jordan (you may look at the 
map and point out the district : it is just where the Jordan falls 
into the Dead Sea). Abram removed to the hill-country of the 
south, and dwelt in Hebron. 

This' may seem a little thing to talk about, but it ia really one 
of more importance than many which at first seem greater. Even 
now, when we have all the advantages, and restraints of civilised 
life, wbm we cannot, if we would, have and do everything just as 
we please, it is by no means a Httle thing for any person to leant 
to deny himself, to give up something of his own free-will, for the 
sake of somebody else. Solomon says, in one of his Froyerbs; 
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' He that ruleth his spirit is better than he that taketh a city.' 
That is as true now as it was nearly 3,000 years ago. How came 
Abram, with no laws by which he could be compelled to yield 
anything to his nephew, to reach so high a degree of unselfishness P 
What authority there was in those times, the authority of general 
custom and practice, would haye tended the other way — ^would 
have made Lot yield to Abram, not Abram to him. 

In this matter, as in others which we shall have to consider, 
it was Abram's religion which raised him so much above the 
thoughts and ways of the persons aroimd him. God called him, 
and he obeyed ; he acknowledged in all his actions, and not only 
in words, that there was one God to whom his obedience was due, 
to. whom alone worship ought to be offered. In Abram's trust in 
God, in his love towards God, and his consequent lofty unselfish- 
ness towards the men with whom he had to do, we may see the 
reverse of that dreadful fate which came upon Adam and Eve and 
upon Gain. Sin, we learnt there, was an estrangement from God; 
obedience, we learn here, is the commencement of a return to GN)d. 
Abram, who obeyed his Maker, and worshipped Him alone, knew 
that this unselfishness and purity of desire and action formed part 
of the image of that God who made him and had promised to blesa 
him. Whatever present result might follow, whether he should 
gain or lose in property by thus offering a choice of the best to his 
nephew, he knew that the end would be well, for he had God's 
promise, which could not fail. Our conduct under dmilar circum- 
stances ought to be guided by the same motives. We should not 
be always considering what is most advantageous for ourselves, 
but rather what is most advantageous for other men. And this 
consideration ought not to be mixed up with another, namely, 
that our own advantage maybe best served by unselfishness. Even 
if our self-denial brings us no benefit that we can estimate in money 
or in money's worth, it will have been an advantage to our sooTs 
health and welfare, for we shall be nearer to God by obeying Hia 
commandment: 'Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself.' 

V Lesson 13. 

Bead Genesis xiv. 13—24. 

But Lot's chosen place of abode was not quite all that he had 
hoped it would be. The people who lived in the cities were very 
wicked. Their country was very fertile, and its fertility made 
other people desire to have it. A king from the East came «nd sub- 
dued the land, which was subject to him for twelve years. Then 
the people of the plain rebelled, but, only one year after, they were 
eubdaed again. Lot, probably, had nothing to do with the rebellioa 
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l)at lie was in Sodom when it was put down, and had to share the 
fate of those who received their jnst punishment. He was made 
prisoner, and his goods were taken as a prey. 

In ike passage read to-day we find Abram showing in war 
the same generosity as he had shown in peace when he gave to his 
nephew the choice of a place of abode. He was not in the least 
Texed with Lot for choosing the most fertile country for his home ; 
but as soon as Lot was in distress, he collected his own servants,^ 
(from their number we find that Abram might almost be called a 
king) and obtained help from the chiefs who lived near Hebron. 
Altogether these chiefs raised a band which was able to prevail 
over the soldiers of the kings of the East. When the victory was 
gained, and when the spoil, or goods which had been taken away, 
had been recovered, Abram would receive nothing as payment 
for his help. He might have claimed the largest share of tdl the 
property he brought back ; but he gave up that claim entirely, not 
wishing to be made rich by the calamities of other men. But as 
Abram had no right to say Ihat the other chiefs, Aner, Eshcol, and 
Mamre, should not be paid — ^for they were neither his servants nor 
friends of Lot — ^we find him requesting that they should be fairly 
paid for their trouble and kindness. This conduct proves that 
Abram was not only generous, but just. 

The meeting with Melchizedek, the king of Salem, and priest of 
the Most High God, is an event which has been explained in many 
difierent ways. The story is hard to explain, especially if we have 
also to consider the allusions made to it in some parts of the New 
Testament. But there is one very simple lesson to be drawn from 
it. The nation of the Jews, descended from Abraham, preserved 
the worship of the one true God when other nations forgot it, 
and by degrees they came to believe that they were the only people 
who had known the true God. But this event in the life of Abra- 
ham might have taught them, and should teach us, otherwise. 
Abraham was not the only true worshipper of God ; indeed, by his 
receiving a blessing firom Melchizedek, he acknowledged that 
Melchizedek knew more of God than he did. Thus early do we find 
the Bible teaching us what St. Paul taught the men of Athens him- 
dreds of years afterwards — ^that God made of one blood all nations 
of men, ' that they should seek the Lord, if haply they might feel 
after "Him, and find Him, though He be not far from every one of 
us : for in Him we live, and move, and have our being.' 
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Lesson 14. 

Epitome of Chapters XY.—xviL 

Ajpter these things Abram received another confirmation of the 
promises that had abeady been made to him. He was still child- 
less, and supposed that, as was the custom in early times, Jliis chief 
servant or steward, Eliezer of Damascus, would he the heir, both of 
the property he had acquired, and of the promises made to him. 
But he was told that his heir should be a son of his own, and that 
his ofispring through that son should be as numerous as the stars of 
heaven. At the same time he was shown that his descendants 
were not to enter into immediate possession of Canaan, but that they 
should first sufier oppression and captivity in a foreign land. In all 
these things Abram trusted God entirely, and because of his faith 
he has received the name of Father of the Faithful. When the 
promise of a son of his own had been thus made to Abram, he 
tallred about it to his wife Sarai, and she advised him to take, as a 
second wife, her servant Hagar, an Egyptian slave, thinking that 
if Hagar had any children, they would be counted as belonging to 
her (Sarai). Abram did so : but very soon Hagar and Sarai grew 
jealous of each other, and at last Sarai treated Hagar so cruelly that 
she ran away. But she returned again to Abram's tent, and 
after a little time she had a son, whose name, Ishmael, meaning 
' God hears,' represents either HAgar's thanksgiving for the end of 
the ill-treatment she received from Sarai, or Abram's thankfulness 
that at last he had a son. Fifteen years passed away, and then 
Abram's faith was once more tried. He was told that the heir of 
the promises should be one bom of his wife Sarai, whose name was 
then changed to Sarah ; Abram's own name also being changed to 
that which we know better, Abraham. The fatherly love of Abra^ 
ham is shown in his desire, even at the moment when he was 
assured that Sarah should have a son, for some special blessing upon 
Ishmael. The promise was given that he also should be the head 
of a great nation — a promise which the present existence of many 
Arab tribes shows to have been fulfilled. Accompanying these 
promises a command was given to Abraham, obedience to which 
was to be the sign of a covenant between God and Abraham. This 
sign, or ordinance, of circumcision has been from that time to this 
one of the marks which have distinguished the Jews. It is not 
peculiar to them, for the Arabs, who are descended from Ishmael^ 
observe the same custom. 

Abraham was at this time ninety-nine years old, and Sarah 
about ten years younger. Our next lesson will show how she re- 
ceived the promise. 
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Lesson 15. 

Bead Genesis viii. 1—22. 

The whole course of this narrative shows that the three men 
. whom Abraham received with hospitality were more than men. 
So^ at ail events^ one of the writers of the New Testament appears 
to have believed^ for it is almost certain that it is to this event that 
the well-known words of the 13th chapter of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews refer: 'Be not forgetful to entertain strangers:, for 
thereby some have entertained angels unawares/ 

It is impossible to discuss fuUy in elementary lessons like these 
the exact nature of the beings employed as God's messengers to 
men. The word * angel' itself is a Greek word, and means 
* messenger.' But though it would be long and difficult to 
explain what learned and pious men have believed and taught 
about angels; it is not difficidt to believe and understand that God 
does, in some way or other, still make known His will to men ; 
that He has, if we may so say, messages to send to us. If so, He 
who has all power can surely use what messengers He pleases. 
Instead of thinking that we are worse off than the men who lived 
long ago, because they may have seen the messengers who were 
sent to them, it would be wiser for us to cherish and to love every 
person, every thing, every thought, which makes us truer and 
better, because those persons, things, or thoughts may really 
be God's messengers to us. 

Abraham, immediately on seeing the three strangers, hastened 
to provide for them the best entertainment he could. Let us try 
to picture the scene to ourselves. It is one of the most simple 
and most beautiful we can fancy. A shady place under a 
spreading tree, whose shade is doubly pleasant because the time 
is the heat of the day ; three travellers resting there ; and a noble 
old man, the master of the encampment, himseK busy in waiting 
upon his guests. 

For what purpose had these visitors come P First, to announce to 
Abraham the exact time when his son, so long promised, was to be 
born. Sarah, who was in the tent, heard the promise, and laughed, 
as if it were altogether absurd that she should have a son. When 
vcharged with this, she denied that she had laughed at all, and was 
rebiiked by the messengers for her deceit. 

The second message brought to Abraham was a terrible one. 
The men of the cities of the plain, where Lot lived, were so abomin- 
ably wicked that they were not fit to live, and Abraham was 
allowed to know that the cities with all their inhabitants were 
about to be destroyed^ Abraham's nephew was there : that would 
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be one reason why Abraliam would grieve at the knowledge that such 
a destruction was close at hand ; but, besides that, it is very terrible 
to a good man to think'of the utter destruction of any of his 
fellow-men, even if he knows that they deserve it. Might there 
not be still some] good menj among those evil ones ? thought 
Abraham. If so, would it be right that all should perish ? These 
are questions which oftenj come into our minds when we have ta 
think about such things. There are dreadful things in the world, 
and we cannot prevent their existence by shutting our eyes and 
refiising to see them. Abraham felt the same great difficulty, and 
therefore asked God to help^im to understand, ffis prayer was 
in one way answered ; he came to the conclusion, which it will be 
well if we can reach, that * the Judge of all the earth ' would ' do 
right.' 

The punishment came. The cities of Sodom, Gomorrah, 
Admah, and'Zeboim, were destroyed by fire fix)m heaven — an 
awful warning to all whose sins are both against the moral laws 
of God and against the nature which He has given us. Right was 
done, although the suffering inflicted in carrying it out was tremen- 
dous. Only Lot and his two daughters were saved : Lot's wife was 
rescued from the city, but of her own will she disobeyed the 
command of the'messengers of God, ' Look not behind thee, neither 
stay thou in all the plain.' Her selfwill v^ras punished: 'she 
became a pillar of salt.' 

Lesson 16. 
Notes on Hospitality (for Elder Scholars only). 

Thb conduct of Abraham towards the mysterious strangers who- 
came to his tent gives us an opportunity of saying a few words on 
an important subject. Abraham here appears as an example 
of showing hospitality. But what is hospitality ? An English 
dictionary will say ' Hospitality, s., quality of being hospitable ; 
kindness to strangers.' But that explanation tells us nothing about 
the reasons why good men are kind to strangers. Let us now 
briefly consider those reasons. 

There is in man, even in his most savage state, and also in the 
beasts which perish, a noble and most beautiful instinct, which 
prompts them to be kind to their children or their young ones. 
The most ignorant barbarians show kindness to their very near 
kindred, and also to those vrith whom they live daily, and with 
whom they are always having to do, although in this last case there 
may be nothing of what we call relationship. 

The fiercest wild beasts are very tender and affectionate towards- 
their young ones, and make great sacrifices for them. Ants, bees, 
beavers, and many other animals live in sodeties, and with the^ 
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greatest order and industry work for the common good of themselyesk 
and their immediate associates. Ants work together to store up 
food ; bees work together to build combs and fill them with honey j 
beayers work together to make dams across the streams in which 
they build their huts. But savages seldom^ and brute animala^ 
never, show hospitality or acts of kindness to absolute strangers, or 
persons not re]ated to them by blood or close acquaintance. The 
lowest savages would almost as soon put to death an absolute* 
stranger who wandered into one of their villages, as a lion or a bear 
would kill a weaker animal that came into his den. 

Hospitality, then, is a virtue known only in man, and not even, 
in man when he is in his lowest state of barbarism. When he 
begins to be hospitable he ceases to be one of the lowest savages^ 
for it is only when man has learnt the great truth that all men 
were created by one God, who is the Father of us all, and that w& 
are boimd together into one brotherhood by our common humanity, 
— ^it is only then that man begins to show kindness in any form to 
absolute strangers. 

The instances of hospitality recorded in the Old Testament are, 
therefore, extremely interesting, because they are the earliest his^ 
toxical notices we have of any virtue which rests upon the great 
truth of human brotherhood. This truth is taught in many 
passages of the Bible, but it is interesting to see that it was under- 
stood and acted upon to some extent before it had been taught in 
words. The most familiar of such passages are in the New Testa- 
ment, but the last of the books of the Old Testament contains one. 
Malachi says : ' Have we not all one Father ? Hath not one God 
created usP' But St. Paul speaks much more plainly in hia 
address to the men of Athens. He says : ^ God giveth to all life, and 
breath, and aU things, and hath made of one blood all nations of 
men, for to dwell on aU the face of the earth.' ^ 

Ab civilisation advances the exercise of hospitality in its earlier 
forms becomesmore and more difficult, and finally almost impossible. 
Men become too numerous for its exercise. Hospitality like 
Abraham's can be practised only in a thinly-peopled country — the 
kind of country, too, where it is most useful. In crowded cities 
and towns, where there are public inns and multitudes of strangers 
constantly passing to and fro, it would be quite impossible to open 
our houses to every stranger we meet. 

But the same spirit of hospitality leads to many of the un- 
selfish deeds of good men in the present day. Such persona 
believe the great trul^ that we owe duties to our fellow-men, 

1 He then quotes the words of a your own poets have said, ** For we 
Greek poet ( Aratus or Cleanthes) are also His oflFspring.** ' 
on the same truth : * As certain of 
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simply because they, like ouiselveS; are made in the image of God. 
This spirit stirs them to do good, not merely to those of their own 
household or kindred^ but to men whose oi^y claim upon them is; 
their manhood. This is the spirit displayed by those who sacrifice 
their lives for their country, or perform acts of dangerous charity. 
We have all read or heard of such cases. How often have Christian 
ministers and others died from illnesses caught in visiting and 
carrying consolation to comparative strangers, who have been 
stricken with infectious disease ! How willingly a medical man 
goes to see a patient, eyen in a place which is faH of fever ! How 
eagerly the lifeboat men get into their boat and put off to the rescue 
of sailors in danger of drowning ! All such acts are prompted by 
the same spirit which led Abraham to entertain the angels who 
came to him in the form of men, of whom he knew nothing, and 
whose claim on his kindness, so far as he knew, rested only on the 
basis of their common humanity. 

There are two texts which may be quoted to impress the moral 
of this lesson. The first is a command given to the Israelites by 
Moses : ' The Lord your God loveth the stranger, in giving him 
food and raiment. Love ye therefore the stranger.' The second is 
a poi^tion of one of our Saviour's last parables, where, in commend- 
ing the hospitable. He says : ^ Liasmuch as ye have done it unto 
one of the least of these My brethren, ye have done it unto Me.' 

Lesson 17. 
Bead Genesis xxi. i— 21, 

In the early part of the passage of the Bible which we have just 
read we find a brief statement of the fulfilment of God's promise 
to Abraham. The son of the promise was given, and was named 
Isaac, or laughter. The feeling of the elder son Ishmael, whose 
mother was the bondwoman Hagar, towards this younger son, was 
by no means a feeling of love. Sarah saw him mocMng, and required 
of Abraham that he should be sent away at once. Abraham was 
sorely grieved, for, although Isaac and not Ishmael was to be the 
heir of the promise, Abraham could not withdraw the love which 
he had for fourteen years poured out upon his firstborn. But when 
he found that God's command was to the same effect as Sarah's 
request, he hesitated no longer ; he rose early in the morning and 
sent away both Ishmael and his mother. This repression of his 
own affection, and giving up of his own wish in immediate obedi- 
ence to Gk>d's command, is an instance of that same £uth in God of 
which a more conspicuous example will be found in our next 
isom 
The story which follows is most touching. We see how in the 
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-wilderness^ where Hagar and Ishmael were wanderings they were 
nearly dying of thirst. The poor mother could not relieve her 
child's suffering, and could not bear to see his anguish, which she 
knew would soon end in death. She put him imder the shade of 
one of the shrubs and sat down at some distance from him and 
wept. But God — ^who had promised Abraham that Ishmael also^ 
as well as Isaac, should live, and become a nation, because he too 
was Abraham's son — was watching over the wanderers, and by 
opening the eyes of Hagar to see a well of water, enabled her to 
save her child's life and her own as well. 

We cannot properly understand the whole force and pathos 
of this passage, unless we bear in mind that thirst as it is ex- 
perienced in a burning Eastern desert is a very very different 
thing from that mild wish for water with which alone most of us 
are familiar. If we are only a few hours Without water we feel 
decided discomfort, but we are sure, in England at any rate, that 
that discomfort will speedily be relieved. But, in an Eastern desert, 
such as that of Beersheba, where Hagar and Ishmael were wandering, 
there are no supplies of water except in the wells, which are often 
at a distance of several days' journey from each other. The routes 
of caravans over these deserts are sometimes made very circuitous, 
by the necessity of hp,lting and obtaining fresh supplies of water at 
every well. The travellers carry with them large leather bottles 
to contain a store of water, but even with their best precautions 
the water often fails before the next well is reached, and then they 
have to struggle on in the intensest torture, and often perish miser- 
ably. The hot sun, the parched sand, and the very dry atmosphere, 
all make water more necessary and thirst more frequent and press- 
ing. The pain caused by thirst of this character has been described 
by many travellers in the East, and is sometimes increased by a 
natural phenomenon called the mirage, which is not uncommon in 
sandy deserts. The light of the sim shining on the air in certain 
conditions gives back a blue reflection which looks like clear water, 
and it is only when the thirsty traveller reaches the place, and 
finds arid sand where an hour or two before he had believed himself 
to see a lake of cool water, that he experiences the utmost anguish, 
for then disappointment is added to the pain of thirst. Thirst, as 
it is often felt in hot climates, is described as being not merely a 
dryness of the mouth and throat, but as affecting the whole body ; 
the skin and the eyes and nostrils thirst as much as the lips and 
throat. Sight becomes imperfect, hearing very difficult, speech 
impossible. The effect upon the mind is often also very sad ; before 
consciousness is quite lost, the thirsty wanderer becomes raving 
mad. 

Now the writers of the various books of the Bible were Asiatics, 
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and knew fircNm th^ own expen^nce wbat thirst in the burning' 
desert really is. They therefore used it frequently to describe the 
most intense longing that they could conceive. We have this 
knowledge of the reaKnature of thirst in the East only at second- 
hand ; but even the little that we have gathered in this lesson will, 
enable us to understand better than before those passages in both 
the Old and New Testaments in which ^ thirst ' is used as an inu^e 
of moral and spiritual desire. Let us take two passages and read 
them with the light thrown on them by what we have learnt of 
♦ bodily thirst. In the 63rd Psabn, David says : * God, Thou art 
my God ; early will I seek Thee : my soul thirgteth for Thee, my 
flesh longeth for Thee, in a dry and thirsty land, where no water is.' 
Reading this as the first verse we can appreciate better the earnest- 
ness of the Psalmist's desire for God's blessing when he goes on 
to say : ^ Thy loving kindness is better than Hfe.' ALgain in the 
New Testament (St. Matthew, v. 6) our Saviour says : ^ Blessed 
are they that do hunger and tkirst after righteousness : for they shall 
be filled.' It is not merely a mild wish to do God's will, if 
obedience prove to be tolerably easy, but an overmastering desire 
of the whole natm^e, like that of a thirsty traveller in the desert,, 
to which the blessing is promised. 

Lesson 18. 
Bead Gtenesis xxii. 1—19. 
In the very first verse of this chapter there is one word which, if 
misunderstood, wiU prevent our learning the lesson which the rest 
of the chapter teaches. That is the word ' tempt ' : — ' God did tempt 
Abraham.' We generally use that word to mean inducing some- 
body else to do wrong, as when a boy tempts another to play 
truant, or when men tempt each other to steal or get drunk. If 
we read the verse with that meaning in our minds we should be 
likely to ask : ^ How could God, who is perfectly good, try to make 
Abraham or any man do that which is evil ? ' and we should be 
likely also to think, that Abraham's obedience was a wrong thing. 
We must remember that the Old Testament was not written in 
i^nglish, but in Hebrew, and translated into EngHsb in modem 
times. When, therefore, such difficulties arise, the wisest thing to- 
do is to ask those who have studied Hebrew what the words in 
Hebrew mean. If we do so in this case we find that the word 
does not mean inducing a man to do wrong, but simply trying or* 
testing him to see what he will do. This was a trial of Abraham's^ 
faith and obedience ; by no means an attempt to make him fall 
from goodness. We may sometimes make attempts of that kind. 
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upon each other; and be glad whev^ow that men were even then 
€iror; l)ut God never treats us soSh. another. There are in this 
and helps us to do right, and very often, x^ale, and of the payment 
UB, to enable us to show how much we haye^l«^ which was current 
how great our desire is to obey Him. Just in tsroight ; and the 
questions put to a child upon his lessons are not put itn^n the 17th 
mistakes, but to give him an opportunity of showing h^^vwouldbe 
lessons have been learnt. One of the best Hebrew Lezico^ 
*' examine ' as the meaning of this very word, which is used 
in 1 Sam. xviL 39, ' proved,' and in Psalm xxvL 2, ' prove me.^ 
The modem sense of the word ' tempt,' it may also be well to 
remember, is quite modem; it was at first only the English spell- 
ing of the Latin ' tentare,' to try, and in that sense was used at 
the time when our present translation was made. 

We may next ask why so severe a trial was applied to Abrar 
ham's faith ? Why was Abraham required to give up, to offer to 
God, that son whom God had given him with the promise that he 
should be the father of a great nation P Possibly there were more 
Teasons than one, but certainly the great reason was that Abraham 
himself might receive good, that his faith might be strengthened by 
exercise. 

The use of the words ^ strengthened by exercise ' suggests a few 
illustrations. Most frequently, when we speak of exercise, we 
mean umng the whole or some part of our bodies. Kunning, jump- 
ing, walking, are very di£ferent kinds of exercise ; why do we run, 
jump, and walk P (t.e., when it is open to us, if we choose, to 
remain still) — why do boys and girls run and play P The &ct is, 
that eveiy hearty game of play strengthens their bodies, makes 
their muscles firm, and makes it more probable that they will grow 
up to be strong and healthy men and women. And then, when 
•childhood and play-time are past, and work begins, the same kind 
of thing continues. A smith or a carpenter generally has much 
stronger arms than a shopkeeper or a derk ; the reason is plain, 
because he uses them more. Something of the same sort is true 
also of our minds ; a boy who tries to learn his lessons well is 
generally able to understand other things also, better than one who 
gives himself no trouble. 

Erom the case of Abraham we may learn that our souls, and 
the strength of our souls, are tried and improved in a similar way. 
It seemed a dreadful thing to Abraham that he should be com- 
manded to day his only son, but when once he knew that the com- 
mand came from God he resolved to obey it. He trusted in God, and 
was sure that the end would be good, although he could not under^ 
fltandit. That trust or faith strengthened him and made him a 
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Iwtter man. At the end; when all was ready, the sacrifice was 
prevented, for the end of the discipline was reached : Abraham 
had already sacrificed himself. 

This sore trouble which was sent to try and to strengthen 
Abraham is a type — ^that is, an example, or a picture — of many of 
the trials which are now sent upon us. Plans which we have 
formed, and which we think sure to succeed, fail after all our best 
endeavours ; troubles come upon us which we had not expected, 
and of which we cannot discover the reasons ; we are obliged to 
^ve up so much that we seem almost to be sacrificing our lives. 
Then we must take care lest we be ready to femcy that troubles 
come by chance. Job tells us : ^ Affliction cometii not forth of 
the dust, neither doth trouble spring out of the ground.' Trials are 
sent by God to strengthen us, and to build up our spiritual selves, 
to lead us to hope and trust in Him, and to wait for an explanation 
of our mysterious troubles until we see Him face to face. That 
such may 'be the end to us we must obey as Abraham did, and 
learn to say with the greatest of Abraham's seed, our Saviour 
Christ, ' Thy will be done.' 

Lesson 19. 
Bead Genesis zxiii. 

This chapter shows us how Abraham obtained his first and 
only possession in the land which Qod had promised to give to his 
descendants. That possession was a grave. The faith of Abraham 
in God's promise was so strong, that although while he lived he 
was a stranger in the land, yet he desired to have a place of burial 
made sure to him, so that when his descendants at last entered upon 
their possession, they might know where the body of their great an- 
cestor was lying. His constant mention of possession of the field 
and the cave seems to show that it was a preparation for his own 
burial when his time should come, as well as for that of Sarah, who 
was already dead. All people, except the lowest savages, have had 
a desire to keep the places where their dead are buried sacred and 
undisturbed. To allow any noise or tumult in churchyards always 
seems like showing disrespect for the memory of the dead. And 
very few things have such power over grown-up people as the re- 
membrance of those whom they knew and loved when they were 
young. We cannot wonder, then, at Abraham's anxiety to have for 
his own the place where his wife was to be buried and where he 
himself might lie. If he had accepted the kindly and generoua 
offer of the children of Heth, he would have seemed to account him- 
eelf as one of them ; but he was, to the day of his death, a stranger ; 
he was among them, but not of them. 
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Several things in this chapter 4how that men were even then 
ruled by law in their dealings cme with another. There are in this 
case public witnesses of the bargain, of the sale, and of the payment 
of the money ; there is the payment of silver, which was current 
money with the merchant — good silver and full weight ; and the 
description of the land conveyed to Abraham, as given in the 17th 
verse, is almost as formal and precise as such a description would be 
in a modem conveyance of land. 

Honest dealing on both sides, cahn and thoughtful offers to 
pay, and &ir statements of the value of the field, are what w& 
chiefly notice in the whole story. 

The cave of Machpelah is still regarded with the greatest reve- 
rence by the Arab possessors of Hebron. The place is considered 
so holy that none but Mohammedans are allowed to approach it. The 
only Christians in the present generation who are known to have 
obtained the privilege are the Prince of Wales and his fellow-tra^- 
vellers, including the Dean of Westminster, from whose account of 
the visit the following particulars are, with his permission, re- 
printed: — 

Over the cave is a mosque (a Mohammedan place of worship) 
which was once a Christian church. Proofs of this fact are given 
by Dr. Stanley, who then goes on — 'I now proceed to describe the 
Tombs of the Patriarchs, premising always that these tombs, like 
all those in Mussulman mosques, and, indeed, like most tombs in 
Christian churches, do not profess to be the actual places of sepul- 
ture, but are merely monuments or cenotaphs in honour of the dead 
who lie beneath. Each is enclosed within a separate chapel or 
shrine, closed with gates or railings similar to those which sur- 
round the special chapels or tombs in Westminster Abbey, The 
two first of these shrines or chapels are contained in the inner 
portico, before the entrance into the actual building of the mosque. 
In the recess on the right is the shrine of Abraham. . , . The 
shrine of Abraham, after a momentary hesitation, was thrown open. 
The guardians groaned aloud. But their chief turned to us with 
the remark : ^^ The Princes of any other nation should have passed 
over my dead body sooner than enter. But to the eldest son of 
the Queen of England we are willing to accord even this privilege.*' 
He stepped in before -us, and offered an ejaculatory prayer to the 
dead Patriarch: "O Friend of God, forgive this intrusion." We 
then entered. The chamber is cased in marble. The so-called 
tomb consists of a coffin-like structure, about six feet high, built 
up of plastered stone or marble, and covered with three carpetsy 
green embroidered with gold.' 

The shrines of Sarah, and of Isaac and Rebekah, were also seen, 
but not entered* The ]Mirty wished to enter that of Isaac, but the 
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guardians objected. The visitors asked why an objection whicli 
!had been conceded for Abraham should be raised in the case of his 
far less eminent son. The answer was, ' Abraham was fidl of loving 
Mndness; he had withstood even the resolution of God against 
Sodom and Gomorrah ; he was goodness itself, and would overlook 
any af&ont. But Isaac was proverbially jealous, and it was ex- 
ceedingly dangerous to exasperate him.' 

' I mention, this story/ says Dr. Stanley, *both for the sake of 
this singular sentiment which it expresses, and also because it well 
illustrates the peculiar feeling which has tended to preserve the 
sanctity of the place — an awe, amounting to terror, of the great 
personages who lay beneath, and who would, it was supposed, be 
sensitive to any disrespect shown to their graves, and revenge it 
accordingly.* 

After tihis the visitors saw the tombs of Jacob and Leah, and^ 
strangely, that of Joseph, whose body, an old tradition says, was 
brought to Hebron after having first been deposited at Shechem. 

So far, the tombs, or rather monuments, were all that they had 
seen. ' The mosque is built on a raised platform, und^ which is 
the cave. One indication alone of the cavern beneath was visible. 
In the interior of the mosque, at the comer of the shrine of Abra- 
bam, Y^as a small circular hole, about eight inches across, of which 
one foot above the pavement was built with strong masonry, but of 
which the lower part, as far as we could see and feel, was of the 
living rock. This cavity appeared to open into a dark space be- 
neath, and that space can hardly be anything else than tiie ancient 
cavern of Machpelah. . . . This aperture alone was left, partly for 
ihe sake of suffering the holy air of the cave to escape into the 
mosque, and be scented by the faithful ; partly for the sake of 
allowing a lamp to be let down by a chain which we saw suspended 
at the mouth, to bum upon the sacred grave. We asked whether 
it could not be lighted now ? " No," they said, " the saint likes to 
"have a lamp at night, but not in the full daylight." With that 
glimpse into the dark void, we and the world without must for the 
present be satisfied.' 

Lesson 20. 

Bead Genesis xziv. 

It was remarked in the last lesson that Abraham, although he dwelt 
among the children of Heth, was very careful not to reckon himself 
SB one of them. His &mily, he had learnt, was to be kept sepaiate 
from any of those which then dwelt in the land of Oanaan. If he 
was anxious to maintain this distinction in a mere matter of business, 
,«uch as the buying of the field and cave of Machpelah, he would 
naturally be still more anxious in such a matter as the matriage of 
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itis son Isaac. This anxiety -was the reason for his sending to 
Fadan-Ajram to obtain a wife for his son from his own kindred. 

Manners and cu^ t < )i us change so yery slowly in Eastern countries , 
that we could repri'duce from the writings of modem trayeUers 
nearly all the incido. • : s related in this chapter. A few of them are 
fniffidently interest! :•/ to call for some remarks. 

First, the well nvus the place where the servant stopped, and 
made his camels h) ol. Why did he stop there P Because he 
knew that if he waited a little time he would meet as many people 
there as if he went iato the city and rode all about. For in the 
East they have no water supply like ours; they cannot go into the 
yard and turn a tap iid draw as much water as they want. Nor 
have they pumps. ! here is a well, or sometimes more than one 
well, just outside th. city, from which water has to be fetched 
for ihe use of all t lie people in the city. And as people cannot 
live without water, i he well was the very place where the servant 
would best be able to make the inquiries he wanted to make, about 
the house and family of his masters kinsmen. 

Next, we notice that the water-carriers were women. According 
to our Western notions, the hardest work should be done by men ; 
but in the East, and in the South of Europe, to this day, the 
women go to the spring or the well every evening, and carry home 
their household supplies of water in tall jars which they balance 
on their heads. 

And Eebekah was fond of ornaments, though one of her orna- 
ments was what we should consider extremely ugly. The ear-ring 
spoken of was really a nose-ring, a large ring which women used 
to wear, and in the East still wear, hung on to their noses, a hole 
being made to hang it on through the thin skin between the nostrils. 
We see that tastes in the matter of ornament differ very greatly. 

Then we find that Abraham's relatives were hospitable and 
friendly people. Before Rebekah knew who the stranger was, she 
gave him a drink of the fresh vrater from the well, and kindly 
offered to draw water for the tired and thirsty camels. For remarks 
on hospitality as shown by Laban, the representative of his &mily, 
we may refer to the lesson on hospitality a few pages back : but 
it may be noticed, as agreeing remarkably with what we shaU hear 
about Laban afterwards, that the sight of the presents which his 
sister had received made him more anxious to show hospitality to 
the servant. 

But what is, to our way of thinking, the strangest part of the 
whole transaction, is that the marriage was arranged entirely 
without reference to what either Isaac or Rebekah might wish. 
The steward represented Abraham, and Laban represented Bethuel, 
and these two alone completed the contract. The only appearance 
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of consulting Eebekah's feelings was when they asked her whether 
she would start on her journey to Oanaan at once, or would prefer 
to wait a few days. Eastern marriages are still arranged in exactly 
the same manner ; the future husband and wife seldom see each 
other until the contract is complete ; everything is arranged for 
them by their friends. ' 

Soon after the marriage of his son Isaac, Abraham died, at the 
age of 175 years, and was buried in the caye of Machpelah, as we 
read in Genesis, chapter xxv. 8-10. ' Then Abraham gave up the 
ghost, and died in a good old age, an old man, and full of years; 
and was gathered to his people. And his sons Isaac and Ishnaael 
buried him in the cave of Machpelah, in the field of Ephron the 
son of Zohar the Hittite, which is before Mamre ; the field which 
Abraham purchased of the sons of Heth: there was Abraham 
buried, and Sarah his wife.' 

The two sons, Ishmael and Isaac, seem to have been on terms 
good enough to enable them to join thus in showing love and respect 
for their father ; but from this time the &milies separated almost 
entirely. We find one instance afterwards of the acknowledgment 
of relationship, namely, when Esau, the son of Isaac, married hia 
cousin Bashemath, Ishmael's daughter ; but the more quiet Jacob 
and his descendants could scarcely agree with the * wild man's ' 
children, whose hand was to be ' against eveiy man.' 

Lesson 21. 

Traditions concerning Abraham (for Elder Scholars 
only). 

When a good man dies, those who have lived with him and have 
seen his good deeds, who have known what noble and good thoughts 
were in him, do not like to let the good pass into forgetf ulness. They 
treasure up everything they can remember about him, and tell their 
children the stoiy, that they may tell their children the same. In 
this way what are called traditions come into existence. 

Such traditions were handed down among different tribes of the 
]Sast- concerning the good man Abraham, and some still remain. 
A few of these will be given here, not as a part of his history, but 
to show what people long after his time thought and said about 
him :— 

1. In the second book of Chronicles we find a title, now familiar, 
given to Abraham for the first time. He is called the Friend of 
God. In the New Testament St. James uses the same title. That 
title is the word which the greater number of Eastern peoples at 
this day use as the proper name of Abraham ; that is to say, if an 
Arab wanted to speak about Abraham (and they often speak about 
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liimy because many of them are descended from Hm througH 
Ishmael) they do not say^ as we should^ ^ Abraham said or did so- 
•and-so ' ; but ' The Friend did so-andnso.' Almost always after 
the words ' the Friend ' they add, ' Peace be upon him/ to show 
their love and respect. One of the most curious of all the ways in 
which Abraham's memory is preserved, is in the name of the city 
near which he lived the greater part of the time he was in Canaan, 
We call the place Hebron, choosing one of the many names it has 
liad in its long history; but the Arabs and Syrians call it 
-^ El Khain/ that is, < The Friend/ 

2. When Joshua was an old man he called the Israelites 
together and made a long speech to them, exhorting them to be 
faithful and true, and to serve and fear God. In that speech he 
ix)ld them what we might, perhaps, guess from the account we have 
Tead of the caU of Abraham, that Abraham came of an idolatrous 
family. ' Your fathers,' he teUs them, ' served other gods.' An 
old tradition preserved in the Koran, the sacred book of the 
Mohammedans (Mohammed was born a.d. 570, died a.d. 682), 
ogives a fuller account of what was believed on this point about 
Abrs^ham's family. It tells us that Terah, Abraham's father, was 
not only an image-worshipper but an image-maker, and that 
Abraham made all his friends angry by breaking the images. 
When they told him he was a wicked man, he said that if the 
images had been gods they would have defended themselves. 
And then, the story goes on, 'When night overshadowed him he 
saw a star, and said, " This is my Lord " ; but when it set, he said, 
'* I like not those that set." And when he saw the moon rising, he 
-said, "This is my Lord"; but when the moon set, he answered, 
" Verily, if my Lord direct me not in the right way, I shall be as 
•one of those who err." And when he saw the sim rising, he said, 
" This is my Lord. This is greater than star or moon " ; but when 
the sun went down, he said, " 0, my people, I am clear of these 
things. I turn my face to Him who hath made the heaven and 
the earth." ' . 

3. The third of the traglitions, and the last which will be told here, 
is one which shows how deeply the memory of Abraham's ho^- 
idlity has sunk into the ininds of men. It is told by many authors, 
but most fully and most beautifully by a Persian poet, Sddi : ^ 
* I have swd that bounty is the characteristic of chiefs : I made 
a mistake, 'tis the moral quality of prophets. I have heard that 

1 For this translation, "which is mend itself to teachers, who will he 

exactl}' literal, the author is lAdebted able, by an example, to show how 

to bis friend, Prof. Palmer, of Cam- tbe poetry of the Bible it marked 

bridge. The advantage of a literal by Oriental colouring, 
translation will, it is hoped, com- 
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one day no son of the road ' came to the g^est-house of the Friend.^ 
Now^from his noble disposition, it was his custom not to eat the 
morning meal imless some helpless one came in from the road.'' 
So he went out^ and looked in every direction. He cast his glance 
over the sides of the valley, and he saw coming along alone in tho 
desert an old man whose hair, through the snows of age, was as 
white as the leaves of a silver willow. In his warm-heartedness ho 
said, " Welcome to thee ** ; and, after the manner of the bounteous^ 
he cried, " Partake," saying, " thou, who art as it were the pupil 
of mine eye, favour me by partaking of my bread and salt."* '* Yea,*'^ 
said he, and leaped up, and started forward apace, for he knew the 
generosity of the Prophet (upon whom be peace I). And the lookeifr- 
on in the guest-house of the Friend seated that old man of low 
estate in the post of honour ; he spake, and they arranged the tray 
of meat, and his companions sat on every side. But when the 
company began to say, ^ In the name of God," * on their meal, no 
response came from the old man's mouth, and thus he said to him : ^ 
'^ 0, old man, late of days, I do not see thee as sincere and ardent 
in religion as old men should be. Is not this a condition, that 
whenever you eat bread you should bless the name of the Lord 
who giveth it P " He answered : ^' I hold not on to any form of creed 
which I have not heard from my fire-worshipping ^ elder." Then 
the prophet, who was good at omens,^ knew that this man, this old 
man of lost estate, was a Gheber, and he drove him forth scornfully 
when he saw that his religion was strange, for a foul one is rejected 
of the pure. Then came there came a voice from the Most Mighty 
Creator, a voice of awe, saying : " How can they who blame Me bo 
My friends P ^ I have given him a himdred years of bread and 
life, and thou art averse fkom him after a moment of time. Even 
though he be a worshipper of fire, why shouldst thou hold back 
thy hand from doing good P " ' 

From these stories, which are written down by Mohammedans,, 
and which represent the common belief of the people among whom 

1 t.e. a way-faring man, a tra- ' In the name of God.' 
Teller. «.«. Abraham said to the old 



« Abraham (see No. 1). 

s le, to take part of the meal. ^ «xi]e worship of fire, or of the 

4 Bread and salt, as necessaries smi, is one of the oldest forms of 

of life, are still nsed in the East as worship known. The worshippers 

symbols of hospitality. * The cove- of fire were called Ghebers ; and 

nant of bread and salt,' t.«. eat- though they were expelled from 

ing together, forms a bond between Persia by the Mohammedans, a good 

the partakers which is never broken. number still remain in India, where 

^ A Mohammedan, whether Arab, they are called Parsees. 
Persian, Indian, or Turk, never com- ^ Able to understand and inter- 

mences any business, not even a pret signs. 

meal, without asking God's blessing • With evident reference to- 
on it, in the short form < Bismillah,' Abraham's title, * The Friend.' 
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they "were current, we find that the memory and example of 
Abraham have exerted ah influence over other nations only less 
powerful than that which they exerted over the Jews. 

From this fiwst, that Syrians, Aiahs, and Persians join with 
Jews and Christians in cherishing the remembrance of Abraham's 
feith, hospitality, and goodness, we may surely learn a lesson which 
will have some practical result upon ourselves. Gk)odne8s never 
-dies. Most of Ihose who hear and believe the stories we have been 
reading are all the better for them. They try, if in never so small a 
•degree, to become like him whom they admire. So should the 
memory of good men who are no longer living act upon us ; we 
should endeavour to imitate them. The surest way to make our 
endeavours successful is to try in the spirit which is expressed in 
one of the most beautifdl of prayers : ' We bless Thy holy Name 
for all Thy servants departed this life in Thy faith and fear ; 
beseeching Thee to give us grace so to follow their good examples, 
that with them we may be partakers of Thy heavenly kingdom.' 

Lesson 22. 
The Youth of Esau and Jacob. 
Foe twenty years after their marriage Isaac and Eebekah remained 
childless. At the end of that time Kebekah had twin sons, the 
elder of whom was called Esau, and the younger Jacob. There 
was a great difference between these twins in appearance, character, 
and manners, and from each of them sprang a separate nation, 
each nation differing from the other as much as their twin 
ancestors had done. The descendants of Jacob are known as 
Israelites, and their history will be folly traced in subsequent 
lessons. The nation sprung from Esau is known as the 
nation of the Edomites. They dwelt for many centuries in Mount 
Seir, a hilly but not unfruitful district to the south and south-east 
of the Dead Sea. In later years they were among the most cruel 
enemies of the Jews. The Greek form of their name, ' Idumseans,' 
is used by modem Jews as a general name for all whom they hate 
find who hate them. 

Now we must turn our attention to a passage in the early 
history of these twin brothers, which is of considerable importance, 
both in itself, and as being the commencement of much sorrow and 
trouble to all the parties concerned. The passage is in the 25tii 
chapter of Genesis, beginning at the 27th verse. 

* And the boys grew : and Esau was a cunning hunter, a man 
of the field ; and Jacob was a plain man, dwelling in tents. And 
Isaac loved Esau, because he did eat of Ids venison : but Eebekah 
loved Jacob. And Jacob sod pottage : and Esau came from the 
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fi^ld^ and. he was faint : and Esau said to Jacob^ Feed me, I pra}^ 
thee, with that same red pottage ; for I am faint : therefore was^ 
his name called Edom (red). And Jacob said, Sell me this day 
thy birthright. And Esau said, Behold, I am at the point to die ; 
and what profit shall this birthright do to me ? And Jacob said,^. 
Swear unto me this day ; and he sware unto him : and he sold his 
birthright unto Jacob. Then Jacob gave Esau bread and pottaga 
of lentiles : and he did eat and drink, and rose up and went hia 
way : thus Esau despised his birthright.' 

In this passage we read first of the parental partiality of Isaac 
and Eebekah, each of them making a special favourite of one or 
their children, and, as we gather from what follows, pushing this 
partiality to the point of injustice. Open, unrestrained partiality 
of this kind on the part of parents is always apt to create 
distrust and dislike between the children, to destroy their natural 
affection for each other, and to strengthen the bad parts of their- 
character. We can scarcely doubt that in this case the partial 
treatment of the children was one cause of the quarrel which de- 
stroyed the peace and happiness of the family. 

Next, let us examine the faults shown by Esau and Jacob 
respectively, in the matter of the mess of pottage. 

Esau, as his later life shows, was a brave, frank man, capable also • 
of doing very kind and generous deeds ; but he was self-indulgent^ 
apt to seek tiie gratification of his present passing wishes even at the 
cost of giving up things of great and lasting value. To satisfy his 
hunger he sold his birthright. The birthright or privilege of the 
eldest son, in such families as that of Isaac, is usually highly valued.. 
It contains the right of succeeding to the headship of the feunily or- 
tribe, and of inheriting a double share of the father's property. In 
Isaac's family there was this in addition ; with the birthright, and 
the continuance of the line of descent, there went the inheritance 
of the blessing promised to the seed of Abraham. This appears to 
have been what Esau despised. The kind of weakness which 
Esau displayed is just of the same kind as that which makes men 
become spendthrifts and drunkards. They allow their passing 
wishes and appetites to master their reason and conscience, thus 
degrading themselves to the level of the beasts which have no 
higher nature to guide them. 

Jacob's faults at this period of his life were different from Esau's,, 
but they also were of a very bad kind. There is every reason to> 
believe that he improved as he grew older, under the influence of the 
auctions which his misdeeds brought upon him, but in early life he 
was selfish and deceitful. His sin on this occasion lay in his making 
his brother's pressing need a means of extorting from him a privilege 
. to which he, Jacob, was not then entitled. Tlda ungenerous, selfish 
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disposition led liim afterwards into other wrong acts^ and in the end 
brought sore trouble upon him. Had he pursued a righteous course^ 
not only would all that trouble have been saved him, but he would 
have got by other means all that he obtained by his cruel conduct 
to his brother. Before the birth of the twins, God had revealed to 
their mother Eebekah that the younger child should in the end 
enter into all the advantages of the birthright, and we know that 
God con always fulfil His purposes in His own good time, without 
requiring man to aid Him by unrighteous meaiis. 

After the events we have been considering, Isaac went about 
tern place to place, chiefly in the south-west of Palestine. Before 
the arrival of Abram in that country, there had been an immigra- 
tion or invasion of a people named Philistines, who settled on the 
coast tov^rards the south* They were shepherds, as also were the 
Geraiites, the old dwellers in that part of the country, and the 
wandering household of Isaac. Frequent disputes arose between 
these three parties, the Philistines, the Gerarites^ and Isaac's 
herdsmen, as to the right to water their flocks at certain wells. 
The habit of the Philistines was to stop up the wells which had 
been made by the other parties, by throwing in earth and stones ; that 
of the Geraiites was to wait until Isaac*s herdsmen had dug a well, 
and then to assemble in force and drive them away, saying, 'The 
water is ours.' At last when Isaac, after many wanderings, came 
to Beersheba, a solemn treaty was entered into between him and 
the men of Gerar, and thenceforth he dwelt at Beersheba in peace. 

Lesson 23. 

Bead Genesis xxvii 

Jn the chapter which we have just Iread we see some 'of the evil 
consequences of the faults we were considering in our last lesson. 

First, we see how one sin prepares the way for others, and 
draws us on in the path of guilt. Eebekah's partiality for Jacob 
tempted her to advise him to deceive his aged father, and Jacob's 
desire to seciue the fruits of his cruel bargain with his brother led 
him readily to fall in with her proposal. The cruelty of the de- 
ception is made worse by the blind and helpless state of Isaac, 
which would have moved to compassion any son not hardened by 
the wrong desires which Jacob had allowed to dwell in and poison 
his souL It is the strongest proof of the miserable condition to 
which Jacob had brought himself by harbouring these desires, that 
he could expect any real happiness to follow a blessing so deceitfully 
obtained. 

Next follows the punishment. Jacob was obliged to flee from 
his home through fear of Esau's resentment, and Rebekah was 
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thus separated from the favoiirite son, for whose supposed good 
she had deceived her hushand, and estranged and embittered her 
elder child. We may notice here that Rebekah never saw her 
beloved Jacob again, for she died before his return to his father's 
home> which did not take place for many years. 

The story is told in the Bible without any comment, and, 
indeed, it requires none ; for the deceit practised upon the old man 
was so bad, and the pimishment followed so immediately, that we 
all must understand at once what is the moral which tie story is 
intended to teach us. Jacob was destined byOod to be the iather 
of a great nation, but his own life was very sad. We shall see, as 
we continue to read the history, how the deceiver was himself in 
his turn cruelly deceived, first by his uncle, and afterwards by his 
t)wn children ; and nothing can be more melancholy than the words 
in which in his old age he described his past life to Pharaoh : 
* The days of my pilgrimage are a hundred and thirty years ; few 
and evil have been the days of the years of my life, and have not 
attained to the days of lie years of the life of my fathers in the 
days of their pilgrimage.' These striking words tell us that though 
Jacob became wealthy and powerftil, he was never a happy man, 
and that it required much and long-continued affliction to purify 
him from his early faults. 

We have now gathered the moral teaching of the story ; but, 
before we conclude the lesson, there are two points of interest 
which we may dwell upon : 

1. The ^savoury meat' which Isaac wished to eat. To this 
day, dwellers in Eastern countries are extremely fond of dishes 
made savoury, or highly flavoured, with a great variety of ingre- 
dients. Sweet and sour, salt and spices, are mixed with large 
quantities of fat or butter, and used as seasoning for the same dish. 
And the meat so cooked is still for the most part the flesh of 
animals taken in hunting, for, although the chief of a pastoral tribe 
would readily kill one of his sheep or goats for the entertainment 
of a stranger, he would look upon it as a great piece of extravagance 
to kill one for his own use, except on a very special occasion. 

2. The 'goodly raiment' which Rebekah put upon Jacob. 
The words in the Hebrew, when translated literally, mean ' the great 
robe.' The ' great robe ' belonging to Esau is generally believed to 
have been the robe which he wore as the first-bom : it was a long, 
white cloak, richly embroidered and fringed, and was the garment of 
honour. Such vestments are preserved in Eastern shepherd tribes 
with the greatest care, and are handed down from father to son. 
It is customary, we learn, to keep them in a chest or wardrobe with 
aromatic herbs, which aire used both to keep away moths and to 
give to the garments a pleasing perfume. Jacob's wearing the 
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robe of the first-bom was an important part of the preparation for 
deceiving his father ; and the fact that the garment was kept in 
perfume helps ns to imderstand Isaac's words : * See, the smell of 
mj son is as the smell of a field which the Lord hath blessed.' 



Lesson 24. 

Read Gtonesis zzviii. 

No long time passed away before Jacob received the first part both 
of his blessing and of the pimishment of his great act of deceit. 
Itebekah, still, it seems, ready to hide the truth from her husband, 
advised him to send Jacob to Padan-Aram, where her brother lived, 
that he might marry a wife of his own kindred, not one of the 
women of Canaan, as Esau had done ; but she did not say a word 
of Esau's anger towards Jacob, or of her fear lest Jacob should be 
MUed as a punishment for his treachery. Jacob departed with the 
words of his father's blessing and prayers fresh in his memory, but 
he seems to have known very little of their meaning. One evening, 
soon after his journey had begun, he found himsdf at sunset far 
from any dwelling of men where he might ask for a night's lodging. 
The twilight in those countries is very short, and darkness soon 
comes on ; and it would be dangerous to try to travel in the dark 
through a mountainous country without regular roads. Therefore 
he remained where he found himself, among the hills, and took 
some of the stones scattered there, and used them for pillows. In 
the sleep of that night there came to him a dream, which taught 
him such a lesson as may properly be called a beginning of the 
blessing. The blessing altogether, as has been already mentioned, 
was that Jacob's descendants should be witnesses of ^e One True 
Living God. The dream was of a ladder between earth and heaven, 
on which the angels were ascending and descending, and at the 
top of which was God Ilimself. Jacob learnt there, and by that 
dream, that the world he saw around him when he was awake was 
not all the world, that above the visible world was an invisible 
world, and above all a Living God. And, moreover, he learnt that 
these tw'o worlds were not entirely separated ; there was a way 
ftom heaven to earth, and from earth to heaven. Besides this, in 
his dream he heard a voice, making him know that the God of 
Abraham and Isaac cared for him, the poor fugitive shepherd, and 
would be able to protect him, not only there, but wherever he should 
journey. 

Now, as this was a dream, a vision of the night, which was 
gone when the morning came, all the parts of it must be under^ 
stood figuratively ; there was no ladder that could be touched, no 
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actual appearance of God, but tlieee things were represented to the 
mind of Jacob as he slept. 

And then comes part of Jacob's sore punishment. If he had 
told the truth and acted the truth| before he left his &ther's home> 
nothing could possibly have made him more glad than the know- 
ledge that wherever he went God would be with him. But he had 
done wrong, and knew that he had done wrong, and therefore he 
was afraid of God. Sin, as we know from the sad example of Adam 
and Eve, is estrangement j&om God. In Jacob's case we find that 
it made him unable to receive those blessings which God would 
have given him. At first, when he awoke, Jacob thought that he 
must have gone to sleep in a place especially visited by God, 
although he ought to have learnt from his vision that God is every-* 
where. To him, in his sin, the feeling that God was near him 
caused not joy, but fear. The communication between earth and 
heaven seemed to him to belong only to that spot which he called 
Beth-el — the house of God. 

For our Beth-el we may have, says Mr. RusMn, ' this place, thia 
windy slope, this moorland hollow, torrent-bitten ; this any place 
where God lets down the ladder. And how are you to know where 
that will be? or how are you to determine where it may be, but 
by being ready for it always ? Do you Imow where the lightning 
is to fall next ? You do know that partly ; you can guide th* 
lightning j but you cannot guide the going forth of the Spirit which 
is as that lightning when it shines from the east to the west.* This 
is the lesson which we may learn even from Jacob's own words, but 
which Jacob himself could not learn, which few of his descendants 
learned for at least 600 years. 

Lastly, we must observe that as soon as JacoVs alarm subsided 
he tried to make a bargain. K God will take care of him, he will 
worship God. This is at variance with all we have heard before 
of God's covenants, but is quite consistent with what we have 
already learnt of JacoVs character. 

The feeling in our minds as we read this chapter is one of pain* 
A revelation, unveiling, as it were, a certain truth about God, was. 
made to Jacob ; but his recent sin, and the character formed by 
his deceitful and selfish habits prevented him from understanding 
it ; and yet it was a revelation which might have given as much, 
comfort and strength to Jacob as it now gives to all who receive 
it. Let us, therefore, beware lest our own selfishness and untruth* 
fiilness leave us in the same condition of being quite tmable to 
receive God's truth when we hear it. 

Note. — I think that the younger scholars might be assisted in 
grasping the idea of an .unseen world if they were made to under- 
stand that in this world there are invisible forces constantly aft 
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work on all sides of us. CHldren who Lave had no scientific 
teaching are often unconscious of this fact. If, for instance, a child' 
were made to undeistand that our world is kept in its orbit hy the 
invifiible force which we call the attraction of the sun, acting through 
a distance of ninety-two millions of miles, if he were told that in 
the electric telegraph an invisihle force passes in a second from on& 
end of a wire a tiiousand miles long to the other end of it, and 
there moves a pointer, or if he were shown a pocket-compass turned 
round, and taught that under the guidance of the invisible force of 
magnetism the compass-needle is always directed to a point near 
the North Pole, that this invisible force fills the room where he is, 
and operates, without his seeing it, on the compass under his nose^ 
his imagination might be quickened, and the conception of an un^ 
seen spiritual world might become easier to him. Of course, I do 
not mean to suggest that the existence of such a world can be de-^ 
monstrated by the proved existence of unseen natural forces, but 
only that when a boy was told of such a world, faith in it would 
come easier to him if he had realised that there are forces whos& 
presence, however near they be to us, we cannot perceive by any of 
our senses, and of whose existence we are only aware by seeing the- 
efiects they produce. 

Lesson 25. 

Epitome of Genesis xxix.— zxzi. 15* 

After the dream at Beth-el, Jacob went on his way to Haran^. 
Ms unde Laban's city. like Abraham's servant who went to> 
Haran to seek a wife for Isaac, Jacob halted at the well. Ther& 
he learnt from the shepherds who were collected together to give 
their cattle water, that a maiden who was approaching was hi» 
cousin Bachel, Laban's yoimger daughter. He went to her, helped 
her in her work, and then told her who he was. She took him 
home to her father, who received him kindly* At first it seemed 
as if all would be weU between Jacob and his new friends, but he- 
soon found out that, although he had been clever enough to cheat 
his brother Esau, and impose upon his aged father, his uncle Laban 
was clever enough to cheat him. So Jacob was ' paid in his own 
coin,' that is, he was made to learn some of the evil of deception by 
suffering from it himself. One instance of Laban's craft was strik- 
ingly like Eebekah's conduct about Esau and Jacob : Bebekah put 
forwjffd her younger son as her first-bom ; Laban (Bebekah's 
brother) promised Jacob his younger daughter Bachel, as his wife, 
but beguiled Jacob by sending the elder, Leah, to his tent ; and! 
then, to make amends for the trick, he promised Bachel also, pro- 
vided Jacob would be his servant for seven years without other 
wages. If Jacob thought at all, he must have repented of his own 
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desire to make hard bargains. Many years passed away, during 
which Jacob was entirely in Laban's power, and yet was able, by 
clever management, to get together some property of his own. But 
he found that Labaii did not deal £sdrly with him, trying to change 
his wages whenever he foimd that they were worth receiving. So 
at last Jacob made up his mind to return to his &ther, and to take 
his wives, his twelve children, and his flocks and herds with him. 
It was a trial of cunning between Laban and Jacob, and thelatter, 
feeling that he was not a match for his uncle, resolved to go away 
by stealth. Therefore while Laban was absent on business, Jacob 
gathered all his property, and set out for Palestine. 

This return journey of Jacob's must have been very different in- 
deed from that which we have read about when he was going to 
Padan-Aram. Then he went all alone, and in haste, that he might 
escape from the vengeance of Esau. But when he was returning, he 
was like a Sheikh, or head of a tribe. He had large flocks and herds, 
which, of course, would require a great many men to drive and attend 
them. Atid his family was by no means small : there VTere himself, 
and his four wives, and his twelve children, with servants and 
attendants to wait upon them, besides others whose duty it was to 
Bet up the tents each night and take them down again every morn- 
ing. Everything that they might want on the way would have to 
be carried in such a manner that they could easily get at it. In 
feet, it was just what we have seen in pictures of Eastern travel- 
ling — & long row of camels, with curious saddles on their backs, 
some loaded with poles and doth for the tents, others with the 
provisions and the cooking utensils, and the beds, or rugs, etc., 
which are used for beds, and others carrying the men, women, 
and children. Such a company, if there are flocks to be driven 
as well as goods to be carried, cannot go at a great speed; 
and therefore we cannot be surprised to hear that Laban, Jacob's 
fether^in-law, was able to overtake him before he had reached 
his journey's end. Laban was very angry when he found that 
Jacob had taken advantage of his absence to go away, and pro- 
bably intended to use force to bring him back to Haran. He 
took men with him, and on the seventh night pitched his tents 
near where Jacob's were already pitched, on the Mount Gilead. 
In the morning he went to speak with Jacob, and reproached him 
for his hasty departure, but he did not attempt any injury to him, 
for in a dream of the night he had been warned to do Jacob no 
harm. Jacob and Laban were not sparing in hard words to each 
other, but at last they came to the conclusion that since they were 
about to part, it would be better to do so on good terms. They 
made an agreement one with the other, and feasted together, they 
and their chief men; and set up a pillar and a heap of stones as a 
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mark of their agreement^ promising that neither of them would 
ever pass by that boundary mark to do harm to the other. Lahan 
called the pillar ^Mizpah' (watch), saying: 'The Lord watch be- 
tween me and thee, when we are absent one from another.' Then 
they separated. Laban returned to Haran, and Jacob adyanced 
toward the Jordan. 

Lesson 26. 
Bead Genesis xyxii, 

Jacob's way to the pkce where Isaac lived led him very near 
to the district in which his injured brother Esau had settled. His 
message to Esau is very much like that which the chief of a strange 
caravan (a band of men, women and children, with camels, horses, 
sheep, etc.) would send now in asking leave from the sheikh of a 
powerful Bedawin tribe to pass through his lands. He would 
desire grace or favour in the sight of the sheikh, that he might be 
allowed to pass uninjured. He would be ready and willing to pay 
a certain toll or tribute to the sheikh, whose protection would be 
really valuable. Some of the cattle sent to the great man might 
be a most acceptable present, and might dispose him to friendliness. 
Such conduct would be quite natural in persons so situated, but it 
is not at all what would be expected between brothers, as Jacob 
and Esau. All Jacob's preparations for the meeting are what we 
must call abject He could not at all understand the best parts of 
his brother's character — ^his frankness and generosity. Esau was 
very quick-tempered*, he soon became violently angry, even so 
angry as to wish to kill those who offended him ; but he could for- 
get injuries more readily than Jacob. But Jacob had done the 
wrong, and in all the years he had been away from home he had 
not been able to foiget it, or to believe that Esau would forgive him. 
Scarcely any part of the punishment that followed Jacob's deceit 
could have been harder to bear than this, that he had to come and 
bow down like a suppliant before the brother whom he had wronged 
and triumphed over. Every little precaution that he could think 
of, even to dividing his company into separate bands, and keeping 
that band to which his &vourite wife and her children belonged 
nearest to himself, was adopted, and yet Jacob could not be at ease. 

He had sown evil seed ; now he was, as he believed, about to 
reap evil fruit. The evil fruit, in the degradation of his own cha- 
racter, was ripe within him, but that he seemed not to know or 
dread. What he feared was evil from without ; that is, from Esau. 

During the night before the expected and dreaded meeting with 
Esau, Jacob went through a mysterious conflict, the result of which 
was to teach him more about himself than he had known before* 
The full meaning of this conflict, and the lessons of hope and. 
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otrengtli to "be learnt from Jacob's hard-won triumph^ will not he 
yery plain to young people till they have lived longer in the world, 
and have learnt much more ahout life from the study of their 
own thoughts and hearts. In more mature years they may read 
«K)mething more of what wise and good men have learnt about 
Jacob's conflict from their own inner struggles. At present we will 
consider only the simplest of its lessons. Jacob had lived almost 
entirely for himself: one of the dreadful results of that selfishness 
was close at hand ; could he in any way get rid of it ? The answer 
to such a question is the night-long conflict, showing that another, 
greater than Jacob, was striving to prevail over Jacob's selfish 
nature, the nature he had in common with the animals. Who 
could that other have been if not God who made the better, the 
true nature, which selfishness had covered but could not destroy ; 
God, who n^e Jacob and makes us, as He made Adam, in His own 
image P When the morning came, the angel gave Jacob a new 
name, to show that a new life was to begin. Jacob, ' the sup- 
planter,' the cheat, was conquered, Israel, ' Prince with God,' was 
to inherit the blessing. 

We must not expect to find that, as Israel, this man was never 
guilty again of any of the deeds which did him, as Jacob, such 
grievous and lasting harm, but he did not fall into sin again without 
a struggle for the good and the right. In other words, he had laid 
to heart a lesson which always will be true, namely, that th» 
destruction of selfishness, even at the cost of extreme pain, is the 
beginning of true life.^ 

Lesson 27. 

Jacob's Meeting with Esau, and Subsequent Travels. 

Although Jacob had just received so great a promise, he was, 
nevertheless, obliged to take the consequences of the acts he had 
performed long ago. His conscience, probably more active than 
before, assured him of his wrong-doing ; and when he came within 
sight of Esau he bowed himself to the groimd seven times, by 
that action confessing himself Esau's servant. Esau generously 
ran to meet Jacob and embraced him as a brother. Then he enquired 
the meaning of the drove of cattle he had met. Jacob told him it 
was a present, ^ to find grace in the sight of my lord.' Esau put 
back the present with the words, ' I have enough my brother ; ' but, 
being urged, at last accepted it. Notice the difference I Jacob calls 
Esau * my lord,' and himself ' thy servant' Esau says, frankly and 
warmly, * my brother.' Then Esau kindly offered to accompany 

1 A sermon by Rev. F. W. the deep spiritual meaning of this 
Robertson, of Brighton ^Sermon III., epiiMxle of Jacob's life. 
-First Series), seU forth admirably 
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Jacob on his further journey, or, at all events, to give him an escort 
(a hand of warriors to protect him) until he should reach the place 
Tvhere he purposed settling ; hut Jacob, still suspicious, still, as it 
would seem, doubting whether Esau had really forgiven the past, 
and knowing the want of stability in Esau's character, made ex- 
cuses for refusing both offers. Esau thereupon returned to hia 
home in the southern mountains, and Jacob went on to the country 
of Shechem, where he bought a piece of ground and pitched his 
tent. After some troubles, arising from the lawless conduct of his 
sons, and some wanderings, in the course of which Bachel, hia 
best-beloved wife, died, just after giving birth to Jacob's twelfth 
son, the family came to Hebron, where Isaac was still alive. Soon 
jafter this, Isaac died, at the age of 180 years, and was buried by 
bis sons Esau and Jacob in the cave of Machpelah. 

Now follows the history of Jacob's sons, the twelve Patriarchs 
ss they are generally called, and more particularly the history of 
Joseph. 

The word ^ Patriarch ' means ^ the chief of a tribe.' Such a 
■chief would generally be an old man in a tribe of any considerable 
size, and so we often use ^patriarchal' when we only mean 
*old.' 

Although Jacob's descendants were divided into twelve tribes, 
there was, from this time, no further splitting-off of families to form 
quite distinct nations. The children of Isaac were distinct, as we 
have seen, from the Ishmaelites and other Arab races ; the children 
of Esau also (called Edomites) were distinct from Jacob's descend- 
■ants ; but the ' children of Israel,' that is, of Jacob, remained, through 
prosperity and adversity, for good and for evil, one race (afterwards 
one nation) for many hundreds of years. 

Lesson 28. 

Bead Gkenesis xxxvii. 

In reading this chapter we can scarcely believe that such jealousies 
were possible among brethren. Could so slight a provocation as 
was given by Joseph's telling his dreams so entirely cast out 
brotherly love that his brothers designed to Idll him ? But, in 
truth, there were other causes for hatred. 

One was, that Joseph was his father's favourite son. We saw 
liomething of the evils of family favouritism in the case of Esau 
and Jacob ; but in Joseph's case they were far greater.. It seems, 
indeed, as if Jacob almost encouraged Joseph to bring back to him 
all the news of his brothers' ill deeds. 

The true cause, however, both of Jacob's partiality towards 
J^oseph, and of the jealousy felt by the other sons, lies farther back. 
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They were not fiall-brothers at all, but only lialf-brothers, and tbeir 
mothers were unfriendly. The children of each wife were brought 
up in their mother's tent, and taught by their mother to expect 
chief consideration. Any preference of one family to the others 
would seem to all the rest like an injury done to themselves. 
When the young men, imtaught and unused to self-restraint, began 
life together without love, any little provocation would appear 
great, and would cause positive hatred. So Joseph's dreams, 
which seemed to himself and to those who heard them to be 
predictions that he should be master of them all, became reasons 
for deeper and deeper hatred. When, therefore, they saw him 
coming to them, to obtain and to carry back to Jacob news of their 
proceedings, they said : ' Behold this dreamer cometh : let us slay 
him.' The pitiful excuse of Reuben, in strict consistency with his- 
character, as given by his father, * unstable as water,' served only 
to change the form of their revenge, for revenge they were resolved 
to have. Reuben, it may be noticed, as the eldest of the party, had 
an authority over the rest which might have been sufficient to rescue 
Joseph completely ; but he was inconstant and wavering. He went 
away and left Joseph still in danger, and when he came back to 
the pit into which they had cast Joseph, he was no longer there. 
One of Solomon's Proverbs, ' The tender mercies of the wicked are 
cruel,' is strikingly illustrated by the conduct of these cruel and 
wicked men. They had still a faint sense of the claims of brother- 
hood, and, therefore, would not kill Joseph outright, but they had 
no objection to selling him into hopeless slavery, to giving him up, 
body and soul, to men who might do what they pleased with him. 
This is the first example we have in the Bible of the abominable 
trade in slaves, but certainly slaves had been sold before this time, 
or selling their brother would not have seemed so natural to a set 
of ignorant herdsmen. 

It is uncertain whether or not Reuben was told what had 
become of Joseph, and whether or not he joined with the rest in 
the cruel trick which they agreed to play upon Jacob ; but cer- 
tainly he must have felt that by his carelessness he had allowed 
wrong — that harm had come to Joseph by his fault. 

Jacob's agony at seeing the blood-stained coat of his favourite 
son cannot be described in other words than those of the Bible* 

Now, when we read of cold, cruel acts such as that of Joseph's 
brethren, we must not suppose that they have no warning for us, 
because we are never likely to commit precisely similar acts. The 
same cause which leads one man to commit one kind of crime often 
leads another man to commit a crime of quite a different sort. 
The kind of evil deed into which bad thoughts lead a man neces- 
sarily depends very much upon the circumstances in which he is 
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placed. We shall none of us "be tempted to treat anyone exactly as 
Joseph's brethren treated him, but many of us may be tempted 
to ol^er kinds of wrong-doing by the same dark passion of jealousy 
whick tempted them. It was, in &ct, the same passion which 
moved Cain to kill his brother Abel ; and^ as we were reminded 
when we read the history of that great crime, it is a passion which 
often creeps almost unperceived into our hearts, and so is a source 
of danger against which all of us have the greatest need to be on 
our guard. The older we grow, the more clearly do we see that 
jealousy has been one of the greatest curses of mankind. We see 
how it takes various forms, domestic, sectarian, political, or national, 
and how it spreads discord in the world, barring the progress and 
improvement of our race by separating persons who ought to be 
working together for its common good. 

Lesson 29. 

Joseph in Egypt : his Temptation and Imprisonment. 

In Egypt Joseph was sold to Potiphar, one of the chief officers of 
the khi^. His prudence and honesty soon led to his advancement. 
He was still a slave, that is to say, be was considered as much the 
property of Potiphar as his house or his money. But for aU that 
there was this difference, that the slave had a nund and will, and 
so was able to take care of other property. 'Joseph was made over- 
seer or steward of his master's house ; he had to receive all money 
that was due, keep account of the produce of the farm, and pay 
his master's debts. This he did so honestly, and with such constant 
remembrance of the fear of God, that, we read, God blessed Potiphar 
and his house for Joseph's sake. 

After a time a trouble came upon Joseph even greater than his 
separation from his father. His master's wife tempted him to a great 
sin, which would have been a sin equally against Gk)d and h^ hus- 
band. When she found that Joseph would not yield to her first 
requests, she repeated them again and again, and at last tried to force 
him to obey her wishes. His reply to her is a lesson and an example 
for every young person who may be tempted to do a wrong deed. 
He did not speak of the danger of the discovery of the wrongdoing, 
but of. its wickedness : — * How can I do this great wickedness and 
sin against God ? ' and after that, when he fpund that his words 
were in vain, he ran away from the room where his mistress was. 
In that also he showed his good sense. If we pray, as we do 
every time we use the Lord's Prayer, * Lead us not into temptation,' 
it is both foolish and wicked to remain in places or in company in 
which we know we shall be tempted. To run away is often as 
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brave as to remain in danger^ unless by remaining we can do goodr 
to others. 

After Joseph's departure the wicked woman determined on 
revenge. She therefore waited imtil her husband came home, 
and tibien accused Joseph of grossly insulting her. The master, 
having, as we have said, supreme power over his slave, cast Joseph 
into prison, where at the beginning of his imprisonment he was 
treated with great severity. But in the prison he was not forgetful 
of Gk)d, and God was with him, giving him favour in the sight of 
the gaoler, who employed him to assist in the chaige of the 
prisoners. 

In all his conduct as a slave and as a prisoner Joseph i» 
an example of a truth which it is very needful that we should 
remember. True freedom is of the mind, not of the body. Joseph, 
even in the dungeon, knew that he had done right ; his master 
owned his body, but his master's wife could not make him do 
wrong, and so far he was free. An English poet of the seventeenth 
century has expressed this truth very well. He was in prison, not 
for any wrong-doing, but for what he had learnt to believe was his 
duty, and from his prison he wrote to one whom he loved — 

Stone walls do not a prison make. 

Nor iron bars a cage ; 
Minds innocent and quiet take 

That for a hermitage : 
If I have freedom in my love. 

And in my soul am free. 
Angels alone, that soar above, 

Enjoy such liberty. 

In the prison with Joseph were two of the servants of the 
king, the chief butler and the chief baker. The duty of the first was 
to attend to the drink, and the other to the food of the king. From 
their being in prison together it has been supposed that Pharaoh, 
had reason to suspect some plot against his life. Such plots were 
in after times so common in some Eastern nations that the king- 
never ate or drank anything of which his seneschal or cupbearer 
(chief baker or chief butler) had not tasted in his presence. 
Pharaoh's chief butler and his chief baker had dreams in the prison 
which made them sad, and when they told their dreams to Joseph 
he interpreted them. The chief butler, he said, would soon h& 
restored to his office and to the king's favour, but the chief baker 
would be put to death. So it came to pass. We must remember 
this about the dreams and Joseph's interpretation of them, for 
otherwise the next reading from the Bible will be difficult to 
understand. 
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Lesson 30. 

Sgypt.— Geography and Physical Character. 

Fob the better understanding of that part of the Bible history 
which tells of the dwelling of the Israelites in Egypt, and of their 
departure from Egypt, we ought to know something about the land 
itself, and about the manners and the religion of the people. The 
first of these subjects may be ^conveniently treated in this place 
in a separate lesson. 

On looking at a map of Africa, we see in the north-east a long 
river, the Nile, flowing into the Mediterranean Sea. The Nile, the 
river, is the life of Egypt. It flows in a shallow valley which lies 
between two ranges of hills, and Egypt is the northern part of the 
valley, that is, the part nearest to the Mediterranean Sea. The 
country is usually spoken of as divided into two parts. Upper and 
Lower Egypt, the division being a line drawn across the valley 
near where the city of Cairo now stands. Egypt is not the only 
country which is thus divided into Upper and Lower. Canada is 
divided in the same way. The reason of the names is plain. A 
river always flows from higher ground to lower groimd ; its source 
is always something, and often very much, higher than its mouth. 
So, ^ down a river ' always means ' towards the sea,' while ' up the 
river ' means ' inland.' Lower Egypt is that part which is nearest 
to the mouth of the Nile, and Upper Egypt is that which is inland. 
Below, or to the north of Cairo, the Nile spreads out like a fan 
into several streams, which fall separately into the sea. This fan- 
shaped piece of land, called the Delta, because it resembles in 
form the Greek letter of that name, was in former times the 
most fertile part of the country, since it was most plentifully 
supplied with water. Lower Egypt, which includes the Delta, 
was the scene of the history we are reading, and Goshen, of which 
we shall hear very soon, was its north-east comer. 

The climate of Egypt is very healthy, and very free from ex- 
tremes of heat or cold. The most singular fact about it is that 
rain seldom or never falls. Cultivation has never been dependent 
upon rain, as it is in other countries. Yet the land is fertile, and 
we know that without water fertility is impossible. The lack of 
rain is made up for by an annual overflow of the river. Until 
very recently, people did not know the cause of this overflow, or 
inundation, as it ia caUed, Quite lately, however, Sir Samuel 
Baker, a distinguished traveller, has given an explanation which 
seems satisfactory. The Nile as it passes throiigh Egypt is a singlet 
stream^ We. may observe one black maxk on the map, with na 
smaller marks to show where small streams flow into it. But fair 
up the country there is a place where two great streams join ;, th«se 
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are the Blue Nile from the mountains of Abyssinia, and the White 
Nile from the great lakes. The latter of these streams keeps almost 
always the same level, but the Blue Nile is at certain seasons very 
much more full than it is at others. The heavy rains in the 
mountains of Abyssinia, Sir S. Baker says, make the difference. 
When the Blue Nile is flooded, the bed of the river below the 
imion of the branches (i.e. to the north) is not large enough to 
carry all the water, which accordingly rises, and pours over all 
the country through gaps in the banks. We, in England, should be 
very much surprised and alarmed if we saw all our fields covered 
with water and looking like part of the sea, but the Egyptians 
know better. The river, when it overflows, brings with it from 
the south country a very large quantity of mud which gradually 
settles down on the fields, and does them more good than the best 
manure could do, applied artificially. When the water begins to 
run off the land again, the farmers sow their seed, and about the 
middle of the next year reap abundant crops. If the river did not 
overflow, there would be famine in the land. 
* The chief crop grown in Egypt in the ancient times was wheat, 
which is still largely grown and exported to other coimtries. 
About 1,800 or 1,900 years ago Egyptian com was so much 
esteemed that Egypt was called ' the granary of the world.' 

Of course, such things as mountains and rivers do not change 
very rapidly, and yet, we are told, some changes can be traced 
which must have happened since Joseph was in Egypt. At that 
time, besides the natural branches of the Nile which form the 
Delta, there were many canals dug to convey the water of the 
river to parts which would otherwise be desert. The mismanage- 
ment of more recent rulers has spoiled these canals, and most of 
them are now closed. In addition to this, some of the natural 
branches are now almost dry. We must, therefore, think of the 
Egypt about which we read as a far more fertile and better-cultivated 
country than that which travellers see now. 

One important plant which used to grow by the river is now 
scarcely to be found in Egypt. This was the papyrus reed, which 
the Egyptians used in making books, and from which the ark was 
made in which Moses floated. 

Lesson 31. 

Bead Genesis zll. i— s^* 

Ik this passage we read of further dreams, which led to very im- 
portant results. 

Pharaoh, on awakening, after he had dreamt about the two 
forts of cattle and the two sorts of ears of wheat, felt that his 
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dreams were intended to tell bim something, but he could not 
discover by his own meditations, nor could all his wise men tell 
him, what their lesson was. While he was trying all means for 
discovering the interpretation of his dreams, his chief butler 
remembered the dream which he had had two years before, and 
which had been interpreted by the poor young slave, Joseph. 
Joseph had told all his history to the chief butler, and had besought 
him to do what he could to have the facts laid before Pharaoh, in 
order that an innocent man might no longer be treated as a 
criminal. But the chief butler had been so glad of his own release 
£K>m prison, which took place exactly as Joseph had said it would, 
that he had forgotten all about Joseph and his sufferings, until 
this difficulty of the king's brought back the whole of the circum- 
stances to his memory. Then, confessing his ingratitude, he told 
Pharaoh all the story. Pharaoh's conduct on hearing his chief 
butler's tale ia to be noticed as a proof of his wisdom. The 
Egyptians were a very proud people, and had lome reason for 
their pride. They were the cleverest and most highly civilised 
people then living in the world. Pharaoh might very naturally 
have thought : ^ I have asked my wise counsellors, who are the 
wisest men in the world, and they cannot explain my dreams. It 
would be absurd to suppose that a poor prisoner, not even an 
Egyptian, but one of a wandering fiBimily of shepherds in Oanaan, 
can tell me more than they.' But Pharaoh was wise enough to 
know that wisdom is not the property of any nation or class, and 
therefore he sent for Joseph, and asked him to interpret the dreams, 
as courteously and kindly as if he had been addressing a king, not 
a slave. 

Next, we must notice Joseph's conduct. Pharaoh spoke to him 
as if it were by his own wisdom that he could interpret hard things. 
Joseph at once told the king that all the wisdom he possessed came 
from God, and that without God's help he could understand nothing. 
Three times he assured Pharaoh that he was only Gk)d's servant 
(verses 16, 26, S2). Now, since we are neither kings nor interpre- 
ters of dreams, it might appear that we have no lesson to learn 
irom the conduct either of Pharaoh or of Joseph. But there are 
two lessons, at all events. 1. A wise man is well worth listening 
to, wherever he may be found. Our likes and dislikes should 
never prevent our learning even from those whom we consider less 
clever than ourselves. Still less should we allow any difference of 
station to prejudice us against any person. That is Pharaoh's 
teaching. 2. Erom Joseph we receive a lesson quite as plain, as 
useful, and as important. Our knowledge, whether it be much or 
little, is the result of using gifts bestowed upon us by God. Be- 
fusing to learn is abusing God's gifts ; thinking of the power to 
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acquire knowledge as out own possession^ and 'being proud of what 
we acquire, is downright ingratitude. 

The whole narrative, as showing God's care for the Egyptians, 
teaches the same truth as the preservation of the boy Xshmael, 
namely, that God's love and mercy are over all men. 

Lesson 32. 
Bead Genesis zIL 33—57* 
The purpose for which Joseph was taken -from his prison and 
brought before the King of Egypt was that he might give an 
interpretation of the king's dreams. He told the king that there 
would be seven very plenteous years followed by seven years 
of great scarcity and famine. The interpretation of the dreams 
was finished, but Joseph went on speaking to Pharaoh, and 
giving, him very good advice as to what he should do to make 
the suffering from the &,mine as little felt in Egypt as possible. 
His advice was that Pharaoh should prevent any wastefulness 
during the years of the plenteous harvests, by taking up — ^that is, 
buying or demanding as a tax — ^the fifth part of the produce of all 
the land. (Suppose a man had a &rm which produced 600 bushels of 
com, he would have to sell or give 100 bushels to the king, if Joseph's 
plan were followed.) The other four-fifths would be quite sufficient 
for the food of the people and for seed ; so that what was taken up 
by the king might be kept as a store to supply the people when 
they began to be in want The plan appeared to Pharaoh so good 
that he resolved upon carrying it out, and could think of no man 
who would be so good a superintendent, so 'discreet and wise' a man, 
as this Joseph who had given the advice. He commanded, there- 
.fore, that Joseph should at once be made the chief ruler of Egypt, 
under himself. He gave him an Egyptian name and an Egyptian 
wife, and gave orders that all men in the land should obey him* 
Now, from this history come two very simple and important 
-lessons. 

1. Joseph's wise advice teaches us the use of preparing before- 
hand for times of wont and necessity. The virtue which leads 
men to make provision for the future is called prudence ; and is 
one which, almost more than any other, may be learnt. It is from 
never having learnt prudence that many persons are always poor, 
and are not able to meet any unforeseen difficulty. They have, 
perhaps, at some time possessed plenty of those things wMch are 
needed for life ; but so long as plenty lasted they used it wastefully, 
■80 that when it came to an end they fell into want. The number 
-of proverbs in praise of prudence is almost countless. ' Waste not, 
< want not,' and ' Frugality is a great income,' are short and easily 
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Temembered. Let us not think that those who have not much to 
save cannot waste much. That may he partly true, but if we think 
that waste does not matter, if what is wasted is only a small 
^quantity, we make a great mistake. The actual quantity of the 
food or money, or whatever it may be, that we save prudently^ is 
not half so important as the habit of prudent saving. Children 
and young people can learn this habit more easily than grown-up 
men and women, and those who in early life get into the habit of 
being careful over a penny^ wiU most probably be equally prudent 
when in after life they have to do with pounds. Rraiember 
that no wise person wishes young people to be mean, miserly, or 
J3tingy. They should leam prudence not that they may keep all 
they get for tiiemselves, but that they may leam to use what they 
get wisely instead of foolishly. 

Not very many of the people who build our hospitals, churches, 
and schools would be able to do so, unless they had learnt not to 
waste their wealth on useless things. And those who wish to be 
like them, and to be able to be generous, must leam first, and leam 
while they are young, to deny themselves present pleasures for the 
fsake of future solid advantages. 

Pmdence may also be used in gaining knowledge. Perhaps a 
•child may not want to use immediately all that is taught at school, 
but yet one ought to leam in childhood the things that will 
.strengthen the mind to make one useful in after life* Young people 
.should remember that they are either making wise preparation for 
the future, or else they are living as human beings ought not to 
live, without thought or care for the future at all. 

2. The second lesson we may leam is from Joseph's advanqe- 
ment. How came he to be fit for the post of chief ruler of so large 
and important a kingdom as Egypt was P Partly, because he had 
-done his duty in whatever state of life he had been placed : in 
Potiphar's house and in th6 prison he had Worked diligently ; he 
had learnt to obey, and therefore knew how to command. But 
this was not all. He was in the habit of asking himself about 
-everything. What will it be right to do ? The thought of plea- 
sure came after that of duty. He had not tried to please himself, 
but to please GK)d* And this is not entirely distinct from our first 
lesson. The prudence we considered first is called worldly wisdom, 
but the highest prudence of all is the love and fear of God, which 
form a provision for the long future ; not for the future of this life 
.only, but the future of eternity. St. Paul tells his young friend 
Timothy: 'Godliness is profitable unto all things, having the 
promise of the life that now is, and of that which is to come.' 
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Lesson 33. 

Bead Genesis zlii. 

Herb we see how Joseph's boyish dreams began to come true. 
The &mine aflfected not only the land of Egypt, but also the 
countries round about. Among those who had heard that there 
was com in Egypt were Joseph's brethren, who undertook the 
journey from Canaan to obtain food for themselves and their 
families. It would have been very unwise in Joseph to sell com 
at once to all comers without making some enquiry about them, and 
finding out whether they were friends or enemies. The com which 
was stored up in the storehouses had been grown on Egyptian soil,, 
saved by the orders of the Egyptian ruler, for the benefit, first of all, 
of the Egyptian people. li would have been imfair to the people 
of the country to allow them to nm the risk of perishing by starva- 
tion, by disposing of the com to other people who might come upon 
them in their time of trouble, and conquer them. But there was 
a special reason besides, for the fear of spies coming to spy out the 
nakedness of the land ; and especially for fear of people coming 
from Canaan. • We find out from Egyptian history that, at a time 
not long before that of which we are reading. Lower Egypt, that 
part of the country where these events took place, had been invaded 
by hosts of pastoral people &om Canaan. The invaders subdued 
the whole of the lower coimtry and established their chiefs as kings. 
The native Egyptians were either driven further south, or kept as 
slaves to the conquerors. The shepherd kings, as they were called,, 
were looked upon with dread by the Egyptians, and we can well 
understand how suspicious they would be when strange people came- 
to them from the same part of the world as their oppressors. Of 
course Joseph was not imposed upon : he did not share the fear ;. 
for we are told that he recognised his ten brethren at once ; but the 
conmion fear of the Egyptians gave him an excuse for calling them 
spies, and for keeping one of tiiem a prisoner, to make -sure that 
they would come again. All this he did, we discover, in order 
that he might force them to bring his own younger brother, Ben- 
jamin, with them when they came again. 

If we remember how harshly and cmelly his brothers had 
treated him, and how, for many years after this time, revenge 
seemed to nearly all men much more manly than forgiveness, we are 
obliged to admire Joseph's forbearance aU the more. Perhaps his 
own troubles had taught him patience ; he was fit to command 
because he had leamt to obey. At first he made himself strange 
and hard, and imprisoned all his brethren ; if he had killed them or 
made slaves of them for life there was nobody to find fault with 
him for doing so. But he took a nobler revenge : he kept one as a 
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pledge, and let the otheis depart, carrying with them a plentiful 
supply of com. As he was the chief agent of the king in the selling 
of the com we must understand that he gave them the price of the 
com, which he returned to them, out of his own pocket. All the 
while he could scarcely command himself ; in speaking to them, 
and in hearing what they said, he was so overcome by his feelings- 
that he was oldiged to go away &om them and weep. The twenty 
years' absence, and the cruelly which caused that absence, were 
forgotten. He loved them still, and only wanted to know about 
his father and Benjamin. 

The effect upon the sons of Jacob, of the harsh reception which 
they met with, is scarcely less remarkable. Twenty years before 
they had sold Joseph as a slave : in the meantime, it seems, they 
had lived in what they considered comfort ; but when they got 
into trouble their first thought was of their old cmelty. B^em- 
bering even the words of entreaty with which the poor boy had 
besought them to do him no harm, and recalling his anguish of 
soul, tiliey said that because they would not listen then, therefore 
evil was come upon them now. What was the meaning of this 
trouble of theirs ? It meant that they, wild, wicked, and cruel men 
as they had been, had consciences, and that at last their consciences 
had begun to speak. So, very probably, it may be at some timfr 
with some of us. Sooner or later, if we have done wrong, our 
consciences will bring us to account, and no amount of comfort and 
prosperity will keep down the feeling that we are miserable. Still 
more, if troubles fall upon us, shall we feel their power. Mis* 
fortune cameR upon good men and bad men alike, but the bad men 
find it harder to bear, because they know that they have deserved 
it as the punishment of their misdeeds. 

Lesson 34. 

Bead Genesis zliii. 

Jacob refused to comply with the command of the (unknown) 
govemor of Egypt. * My son,' he said, ' shall not go down with you.* 
Beuben, easily moved, but easily forgetful, offered the lives of his 
own two sons as a pledge for Benjamin's safety ; as if the death of 
two grandsons could make any atonement to the old man for the 
loss of the son of his age. When the com, brought from Egypt, 
was all consumed, Jacob wished his sons to go again and buy more. 
They told him that their going without Benjamin would be of no 
use ; and then Jacob, with his old distrustfulness, accused them of 
having brought trouble upon hinv by their forwardness in telling 
the govemor that they had another brother. 

After much questioning they set out at last, taking Benjamin 
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*mQi them, and making all possible preparation to ensure kind 
treatment from Joseph. They belieyed that the money which they 
had paid for the com they bought on their first visit had been put 
into their bags in order that the Egyptian goyemor might be able 
to bring a charge of dishonesty against them ; they therefore carried 
double money, to pay the old debt and the new as well. They also 
took, according to a custom still common in Eastern coimtries, a 
present for the governor, that he might be disposed to listen 
fistvourably to their explanations. When they came to Egypt they 
were taken to Joseph's house. The sense of their guilt was still 
strong, and they could not believe that they were taken there for 
any good< So they began at once to declare to the steward their 
freedom from any dishonest intentions, and were only partly com- 
forted by his telling them that he had received their money in full. 
Then, after Simeon had been released, they made ready their little 
present, and waited till the great man should come. At his coming 
they all bowed down to the earth, thus, although they did not know 
it, fulfilling that very dream which had been one of the causes of 
their hatred to Joseph. Joseph's enquiries affcer the health of their 
father, and his welcome of his brotiber Benjamin^ with the scene, 
which they did not witness, in his own private room, show us how 
warm his afiection for his own family still was. 

The feast which he made for them, and the arrangement of the 
men in order of age made them wonder, but their fears were gone; 
they made merry, that is, they enjoyed themselves with him. But 
•still Joseph did not tell them who he was ; and in all his commu- 
nication with them he never let them know that he imderstood what 
they were saying ; for he spoke to them through an interpreter. 

All these things are so naturally described that we seem to see 
and hear what is going on just as if we were ourselves present. 

But there is one point given in a very few words which may 
easily be overlooked, and which affords occasion for some useful 
remarks. The steward of Joseph's house told the brethren that 
God had given them treasure in their sacks. How would he, who 
was not at all of the same country with them, who was very prob- 
ably an idolater, know anything about the God of their faflier ? 
It seems reasonable to suppose that he knew that Joseph had come 
from Canaan, and that he had heard from Joseph something about 
the God, of whom no images were made^ whom his forefather Abra^ 
ham worshipped. If this be true, we see how great is the influence 
-of one good man* It does not appear that Joseph was always 
talking about God ; but, what was much better, he was always 
-acting as he knew God would l^ve him act. In this way he was • 
a preacher of righteousness ; not by talking about it, but by doing 
it. So also may each of us be, and so shall we best obey the 
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Saviour's teachiiig: ^Let your light so shine before men that they 
may see your good works, and glorify your Father which is in 
heaven.' 

Lesson 35. 

Bead Grenesis xliv. 

The last trial to which Joseph put his brethren before making 
himself known to them was a very severe one. 

They had talked very much about their honesty, and had 
brought their youngest brother Benjamin to Egypt, as a proof that 
they were * true men.' How very dreadful it must have been for 
them all, when the cup was found in Benjamin's sack ! Such a 
return for the hospitable treatment they had received from the 
ruler must have seemed doubly v^rong, when they were forced to 
believe the evil deed to have been done by that brother whom the 
ruler had treated vdth double honour and kindness. 

The danger in which Benjamin was, excited in the hearts of 
the others pity for him, affection for their aged father, and, what 
was better than either of these feelings, a readiness to sacrifice 
themselves for his good. It is true that there was some selfishness 
still mingled with their self-sacrifice, but men who had not learnt 
self-restraint when they were young could not be expected all at 
once to reach the highest form of virtue. Judah's speech to Joseph 
is, however, the noblest which we have heard from any of the sons 
of Jacob. In the years which had passed since Joseph was sold into 
Egypt, Judah, who was nearly the oldest of the brothers, had learnt 
by experience what it was to have and to lose children. He could 
therefore understand what his father's feelings would be, and 
exerted himself to the utmost to save him from pain. 

It is very remarkable that in this speech of Judah, and in all 
the communications respecting their family which were made by the 
brethren to Joseph, they refer to one brother (Joseph himself) as 
dead. Their words are : ' One is not.' From this feet we may learn 
a lesson, which is perhaps painful, but is neverdieless very impor- 
tant. How could they speak of him as dead whom they had sold 
as a slave P They may have thought that his life as a slave would 
be a short life, but they could not be sure of anything of the kind. 
That does not seem to be the true reason why they spoke as they 
did, as we shall soon see from what foUows. 

Twenty years before, they had gone home to their father, after 
their cruel conduct towards Joseph, and had shown to their father 
a coat stained vdth blood, which they said they had found, asking 
him whether he knew whose coat it was, Jacob recognised it as 
the coat of many colours which he had given to Joseph, and began 
lamenting Joseph as dead. The sons, even if they did not tell a 
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wilful falfiehoody wilfully acted a falsekood^ when they pretended 
to comfort Jacob, and console him for the loes of his most loved 
son. From being obliged to speak of Joseph as dead, when they 
were in their father's presence, they got into the habit of speaking 
of him, and afterwards, it seems, of thinking of him, as dead, when 
they were conversing among themselves. They told their lie so 
clevorly and so often that at last they did not know tbat it was a 
lie. Even before a stranger they kept up the same story. 

Now this is one of the most terrible consequences of every trans- 
giession, and especially of every disregard of truth. If one evil 
deed could go by itself, the result of sin to him who conmiits it^ 
would not be so dreadful as it is. But one bad deed requires others 
to justify it ; one false word especially leads to other false words^ 
till at last there seems to be scarcely any difference at all between 
truth and feklsehood. 

This is the worst and last of all the bad .effects of telling or 
acting a lie. It is very bad to deceive other people ; it is worse to 
know that one does not deserve to be believed ; it is worst of all to 
be so self-deceived as not to know whether what one says is true 
or false. 

Lesson 36. 

Bead GtonesiB zlv. 

The distress of his brethren, and more particularly Judah's de* 
scription of the pain their father would suffer in losing Benjamin^ 
determined Joseph to make himself known to them. That he, whom 
they had sold as a slave, was really the governor of the whole land 
of Egypt was more than they could believe. They trembled befiar& 
him and were unable to speak. Doubtless, judging by th^ own 
old revengeful feelings, they thought that now, having them in his- 
power, he would inflict the severest punishment upon them. Very 
likely the kindness of his words and deeds was a much more severe 
punishment to them than if he had made them slaves for life. To 
be not only forgiven, but also benefited, by one whom we have 
injured, ought to make us more and more sorry, and more ashamed 
of ourselves for the harm we have done. Joseph^s address to them 
is a wonderful example of noble moderation and tenderness towarda 
those now convicted of their offences against him. He gently 
turns their minds from fear of his resentment to the thought of 
God's Providence. They had intended harm to Joseph when they 
sold him to the Ishmaelite slave-dealers, but out of evil God's Pro- 
vidence had brought good. They themselves would have died in 
the famine but for the wisdom and prudence of the brother whom 
they hated and despised. It cannot be thought that Joseph wished 
them not to be sorry for the wrong they had done ; for without 
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Tepentance for past evil deeds no man can begin to do good : what 
he meant was that they ought to be thankful to God for preventing 
«yil results, and for using even their sin as a means of good to 
thousands of their fellow creatures. 

Of course it would be wicked and foolish if we were to say that 
because God brings good out of eyil, therefore we may as well do 
what is wrong as what is right. If our bad deeds are turned to 
^ood we are still responsible for the evil we intended, and if our 
honest intentions, when carried into effect, result in some harm, still 
God, who is just and merciful, will judge us according to our good 
•desires. Doing wrong is acting againsb God ; doing good is acting 
with Him. 

Joseph let Pharaoh know that he had found his relatives, and 
Pharaoh was well pleased to hear the news. Joseph had intended 
to invite his &ther and brethren to live with him, at his expense, 
imtil the years of famine came to an end; but when the news 
reached Pharaoh he offered them a home and sustenance. They 
«hould ^ eat the fat of the land.' 

Let us observe the wisdom of Joseph's advice to his brethren 
v^hen they went away: ^See that ye feJl not out by the way.' 
He probably wished to remind them that the wrong they had 
done him was caused by their want of trust in and love for each 
other. His advice, then, means : ' If you are really sorry for the 
violence you committed against me, show your sincerity by not 
•doing anything of the same kind in future ; imd make sure of your 
keeping to your good resolution by not even quarrelling with one 
another. Go and give my message to our &ther, and return as soon 
as possible, to live here in peace with me, and in peace among 
yourselves.' 

Lesson 37. 

Bead Glenesis xlvi. 1-7 and 2S~xIvii. 12. 

This lesson shows us the beginning of one of the most important 
periods in the history of the nation of Israel, namely, their 
long sojourn in Egypt. Probably neither Jacob nor his sons under- 
stood at first the importance of the step they were taking. A 
former lesson stated that Abraham was told that before his de- 
scendants entered upon the possession of the land of Oanaan they 
should be subjected to another people, and afterwards delivered 
firom their bondage by God's power. Going down to Egypt, where 
Joseph was, next to Pharaoh, the most powerful man, did not seem 
like preparation for the enslavement of the whole fiunily. But in 
&ct it was so. And of this Jacob seems to have had some intima- 
tion in the vision he had at Beersheba, and in the promise that Ids 
seed should surely return and possess the land. From Beersheba 
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to the borders of Egypt is now, and prol)ably always was, a dreary 
desert journey over barren land. As they drew near to Egypt^ 
Judah, who seems to have been more like a man of business than 
the rest, went forward to warn Joseph of their approach, and to 
ask him to come and welcome his father. The feelings of the father 
and the son were too deep for words ; they wept a good while, and 
Jacob expressed himself willing to die, because, haying seen Joseph 
once again, he thought he had nothing more to liye for. 

Before Joseph left them, to make the necessary arrangements 
with Pharaoh for their settlement, he instructed them very carefully 
that they were to tell the king that they were shepherds, and always 
had been, that they had never done any other work, and did not 
know how to do any. He added the very curious reason : * For 
every shepherd is an abomination to the Egyptians.' This reason 
leads us to a piece of history, or rather what is believed to be 
history, the credibility of which is confirmed a few verses on in the 
next lesson. 

A former lesson spoke of the invasion of Egypt by hosts of shep-i 
herds, and stated that the shepherd kings were not liked by the 
native Egyptians. Many learned men, who have compared the 
history of Joseph with that of Egypt as it is found out from 
Egyptian records still preserved, tell us that the Pharaoh who ad- 
vanced Joseph was, himself, one of these shepherd kings. He 
would therefore feel personally interested in the shepherds who 
were coming into his dominions, and at the same time would wish 
them to settiie in some place where they would not interfere with 
his Egyptian subjects, nor the Egyptians with them. The land of 
Goshen, where he made them dwell, was better suited for the 
pastoral life than any other district in Egypt. It was near enough 
to the river to be fertile, especially in grass, and near enough to the 
desert to prevent the men who had been accustomed to wandering 
from feeling confined and uncomfortable. We must remember 
what Jacob said about the sorrows of his life ; we shall have to 
refer b^ck to it soon« 

Lesson 38. 
Bead Grenesis xlvii. 13—31. 
Up to this time we have seen Joseph acting for the king in dis- 
tributing com ; now we find him in a difierent capacity. So &.r 
his duties had been a mere exercise of humanity, but a time came 
when in the discharge of those duties he was able to render an im- 
portant service to the State. For some time the Egyptians were 
aMe to pay money for the com which they bought out of the 
storehouses, filled during the years of plenty; but at length 
juoney Med. When they came to Joseph and stated th^t they 
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Laid no more money^ Joseph told them that he would take cattle 
instead. The exchange of corn for horses, asses, sheep, and cattle, 
went on for one year, till all the stock was transferred to Joseph 
for the king, and still the famine was not at an end. Then came 
Joseph's opportunity. He bought all the land for Pharaoh, giving 
the former proprietors food to the value of their land. If we are 
right in believing that this Pharaoh belonged to a race which had 
invaded Egypt, this transfer of the land to him and the voluntary 
submission of the people to his commands was the completion of 
the conquest. At all events, a rearrangement of all the land waff 
made ; the people were caused to dwell in appointed cities, and 
received back their land under certain conditions. If, as is probable, 
the former divisions of the land had been irregular, and taxation 
uncertain, it v^as an advantage to the people as well as to the 
monarch that all the property should pass into the king's possession, 
and be redistributed, subject to a tax of one-£fth of the produce. 
A tax of one-fifth seems very large, but if it covered all demands, 
leaving four-fifths clear to the cultivators of the soil, it was a very 
fair arrangement. Charges for public works, war expenses, costs 
of government, payment of police, &c., would all be included in the 
one contribution. 

The people, at any rate, did not consider themselves harshly 
treated, for they said to Joseph, when the arrangement was made : 
' Thou hast saved our lives.' 

The Greek historian Herodotus, who visited Egypt long after 
the time of Joseph, and about 460 years before Christ, describes 
a system of land tenure and taxation very much like tiiat which 
Joseph instituted. 

Lesson 39. 

Bead Grenesis xlviii. 

The end of Jacob's life is in many respects more pleasing to 
read and to think about than any part of his earlier history. None 
of the actions of his youth or middle age are mentioned with ap- 
proval in the New Testament, but in tiie Epistle to the Hebrews 
(xi. 21) we find this reference to the event of which we have 
just read : ^ By feith Jacob, when he was a dying, blessed both the 
sons of Joseph.' 

There are certain points in the narrative which require careful 
notice. 

In it we find almost the first expression on Jacob's part of 
gratitude to God for all His mercies. He says to Joseph : ' I had 
not thought to see thy face : and, lo, God hath showed me also thy 
seed' (or children). Ajid again, he speaks of God as ^the God 
which fed me all my life long unto this day.' 
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His speecli to Josepli contains a tender remembrance of his 
best-beloved wife Rachel, Joseph's mother. It was for her sake^ 
it seems, that he adopted Joseph's sons, Ephraim and Manasseh, as 
his own, and ordered,- or foretold, that tribes of the nation which 
would grow out of his family should bear the names of Ephiaim 
«nd Manasseh, just as other tribes should bear the names of Beuben 
«nd Simeon. 

In the blessing of Joseph's sons we notice that Jacob set the 
younger, Ephraim, before his elder brother, Manasseh. The same 
change had occurred before: Isaac was preferred tolshmael, Jacob 
liimself to Esau, and Joseph to his elder brothers. In the future 
liistory we shall find two other remarkable instances of the same 
kind of preference. Moses was younger than Aaron, and yet was 
iset before him ; David was the youngest of the sons of Jesse, and 
was chosen to be king over all Lirael. After blessing Ephraim and 
M&uBsseh, Jacob, knowing that his end was near, called all his sons 
ix) his bedside, and gave Ihem an address, in which he told them 
^hat would happen in time to come to them and their descendants. 
The few words spoken of each son describe most accurately the 
•character of each, and also the fortunes of the tribes which sprang 
from them. 

His last words expressed the wish that he might be buried in 
Ihe sepulchre bought by Abraham in the cave of Machpelah. 
His request was attended to ; his body was embalmed and taken to 
Machpelah for burial. From what we know of the durability of 
Ibodies which have been embalmed, or, as they are usually called, 
* mummies,' it is very probable that if we could gain entrance to the 
cave of Machpelah we should find Jacob's embalmed body, just as 
it was laid there more than 3,000 years ago. 

But, whether Jacob's body remains or not, it is quite certain 
that something of far greater interest and importance to us does 
Temain, and that is the lesson of his life. We have seen, in the 
passages of his history which we have read, many details of his 
character; now, since we have heard of his death, seems a fitting 
time for trying to get a general idea of his character as a whole, 
:and for examining how the details influenced each other. 

We may sum up the worst dde of Jacob's character in two 
words — deceit and distrust. Deceit certainly characterised his 
early life ; distrust was quite as marked a feature of his character 
in maturity and old age. 

Let us consider some examples. 

On his return from Padan-Aram, Esau met him kindly and 
frankly; yet Jacob refused to trust him, even as a travelling 
cpmpanion. 

When his sons came back the first time from Egypt to Canaan, 
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and said that the governor of Egypt required them to bring their 
youngest brother Benjamin, he showed his distrust by the question : 
♦Why dealt ye so ill -with me as to tell the man whether ye had 
yet a brother ? ' 

When Joseph had made himself known to his brethren, and 
sent to invite Jacob to come into Egypt, Jacob would not beHeve ; 
he mistrusted his sons until he saw the waggons which Joseph had 
sent. 

Now these two characteristics, deceit and distrust, are most 
closely connected. Jacob had deceived others, and one part of the 
punishment that he received for his deceit was constant sus- 
picion and distrust : he could not help fearing that others were 
trying to deceive him. 

There are, of course, higher reasons why we should always be 
truthful than fear of the consequences of deceit ; but this reason is 
not without its weight. Deceit is in itself quite bad enough, 
but it is made more dreadful by the constant distrust which 
grows out of it. An untruthful or deceitful person is almost 
always miserable, for hd has made himself a prey to the dreadful fear 
that others wiU take advantage of him and deceive him. More* 
over, our leaving off deceit will not get rid of all the consequences ; 
this feeling of distrust tormented Jacob most when he was, as we 
have reason to hope, trying to amend his life, and to live according 
to God's will. 

The whole character of Jacob, as we read it, is of a piece ; and 
has a lesson of encouragement as well as of warning. He often did 
VTTong, and was sorely punished for his sins ; but those punish- 
ments, which caused him so much pain and sorrow, brought him at 
last to true penitence and peace. 

Lesson 40. 
Bead Gtonesis 1. 14—26. 

Afieb the funeral of Jacob the old dread returned to the minds of 
his sons. They could not forget the wrong that they had done to 
Joseph, and would not believe that he had forgiven them. ' He 
treated us kindly only because he would not vex or worry our 
father ; now that our &ther is dead he will surely take his revenge.' 
So they said in their hearts, and sent a messenger to Joseph humbly 
asking his forgiveness, and telling him that in acting thus they 
were carrying out Jacob's last commands. They did not even yet 
understand Joseph. His tender affection for them, though they 
had tried to injure him, would not allow him to hear such a request 
unmoved. His answer to the messenger is not recorded, but we 
shall not be far wrong in supposing that the cause of his weeping 
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was the thought that his brethren helieved him capable of taldBg- 
adyantage of their unprotected state. When they themselves came 
to him and repeated their petition, he asked them : ' Am I in the 
place of God ? ' The question is full of meaning. ' If you are 
sorry for your sin against me, know that, so far as you really harmed 
me, I have forgiven you ; but if you want to be free from the guilt 
of your sin, I cannot take that away. Ask forgiveness of God.' 
Before his death, Joseph repeated to his sons and nephews — ^ the 
children of Israel,' as they began to be called — ^the old promise that 
they should at last inherit the land of Canaan, and made them swear 
that, when the time came for their departure from Egypt, they 
would take his body with them and bury it in the land of promise. 
The death of Joseph, which took place when he was 110 years old, 
ends the first or introductory period of the history of Israel. 

With this lesson we conclude our readings from the book of 
Genesis. The events it records are so numerous and important that 
it will be well for us to make a brief recaptulation of tiiem. 

We began by reading about the Creation. We heard how the 
world and all things therein were made by God, and how man was 
distinguished from all other living creatures by being made in the 
image of God. We read immediately afterwards how man's dis- 
obedience to God's commands separated him from God, and rendered 
him liable to pain, Sorrow, and death. We found that very soon 
the dark passion of jealousy caused a grievous crime — ^viz., the 
murder of one of the sons of Adam and Eve by his elder brother. 
After that we traced the division of mankind into two great 
families, the Sethites and the Cainites, and the gradual growth of 
wickedness in both divisions. We remarked two illustrious excep- 
tions to the general depravity of mankind in the cases of Enoch 
and Noah. We read then of the terrible punishment which God 
inflicted upon the guilty world, and of the deliverance of Noah and 
his family from the flood which drovmed all the rest of mankind. 
We tried to learn a little about the way in which the world was 
re-peopled, and then our attention was called to one family, and 
especially to one man. We read how Abram was called by God, 
and how,'in obedience to God's calling,he left his home and journeyed 
into Canaan. In the case of Abram, whose name was changed to 
Abraham, we saw the elevating power of faith in Qod, The most 
remarkable instance of Abraham's faith which we considered was 
his aJl-but-completed sacrifice of his only son Isaac. We read how 
a glorious future was opened to Abraham's mind by the promise 
that in his seed, which should descend from Isaac, all the nations 
of the earth should be blessed. At the same time we read of a 
promise that from Ishmael, Abraham's other son, a great nation 
should take its origin. Of Isaac's life we have been able to dis* 
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•cover very little, except the fact and the circumstances of his mar- 
riage ; but the history of his two sons, Esau and Jacob, furnished us 
•with many important lessons. In Jacob we found a very remark- 
able illustiation of the long, sad consequences which arise from the 
harbouring in the mind of evil desires, and of the afflictions which 
are needed to purify one who has yielded to evil. We read of the 
jealousy and cruelty of Jacob's sons towards their brother Joseph, 
and of the great benefit to them and their children which God in 
His wisdom brought out of their great sin. We have seen how 
Joseph was actuated all his life through by one great principle — 
namely, by the desire to serve and obey God ; and how his faithful 
^service was rewarded. We have read quite recently of the famine 
which visited Egypt and Canaan, of the migration of Jacob and his 
family into Egypt, and of their settlement in the land of Goshen. 
We have read of the death and burial of Jacob, and, in to-day's 
lesson, of the death of Joseph. 

The history is divided into two parts : (1) that of mankind ; 
(2) that of the seed of Abraham. As we proceed to read other 
parts of the Bible we shall find the Bible narratives confined almost 
entirely to the history of that part of Abraham's descendants 
which was sprung from Jacob, or Israel ; and, therefore, for the 
future we shall have to speak chiefly of Israelitish history. 

Lesson 41. 

Israel in Egypt to Birth of Moses. 

Our last lesson concluded with a summary of the events of which 
we have read the history in the book of Genesis ; to-day we begin 
the second book of the Bible, named ' Exodus.' That name means 
'going out,' and describes the principal event recorded in the book 
— ^namely, the going out, or departure, of the children of Israel from 
the land of Egypt. 

Our present lesson will treat of the condition of the Israelites in 
Egypt, to show why they would desire to leave that land, and why 
their departure was and is considered so important an event. 

During Joseph's life his brethren and their families were under 
his protection ; at his death they were, for his sake, taken imder 
the protection of the king Pharaoh. The friendly connection 
between the heirs of that king and the descendants of Jacob prob- 
ably lasted for some time. But we find from Egyptian history 
that there were often changes in the ruling families. One dynasty — 
that is, one set of kings succeeding each other in peace — ^would at 
last come to an end, because some more powerful people would 
fight against them and take the throne for themselves. About the 
time of which we are reading there were many such changes of 
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dynasty. One fact must be mentioned here in order that we may 
not be confused in our thoughts about the Eg3rptian kings. All of 
them, no matter to what dynasty they belonged, had the name 
Pharaoh. The name means ' the sun,' and seems to be used as a- 
title of the office of king rather than a name of a person. This w& 
must remember, for if we fancied that whenever we read about 
Pharaoh we are reading about the same person we should be con- 
stantly puzzled. At this time, the Bible says, ' there arose up a 
new Mng over Egypt, which knew not Joseph.' Of course, if the^ 
new king gained the kingdom by conquest, he would not be likely 
to show much favour to the family of Jacob, who were friends and 
guests of the old kings. Two courses were open to him ; either to 
drive them out of Egypt, or to keep them there as slaves. The^ 
latter he chose as the wiser of the two ; for by it he could mak& 
them work for him, and prevent their assisting his enemies. He 
set them to build certain treasure-cities, which were named Pithom 
and Eaamses. 

The old pictures found in Egypt teach us a great deal of the his^ 
tory and the manners and customs of the Egyptians, and also of thfr 
way in which the Israelites were treated. Some of those picture* 
show great multitudes of people, captives or slaves, doing such kind* 
of hard work as drawing along by means of ropes large logs of wood 
and huge blocks of stone — such work, indeed, as we have done by 
horses ; and all the while there are Egyptians, overseers, standing 
by with whips which they use to make the slaves pull hard, no 
matter how tired they may be. This was how the new Pharaoh 
made the Israelites labour ; and his subjects, the Egyptians, thought 
him very wise and clever, and as far as they could they imitated 
him ; that is, as we read, they made the lives of the Israelites 
bitter. This treatment, however, did not prevent the Israelites 
from multiplying so very rapidly that Pharaoh and the Egyptians- 
grew afraid of them. At last Pharaoh invented a still more cruel 
and wicked plan for lessening the numbers of the people whom he- 
feared and hated. He ordered that every son that was bom of 
Israelite parents should be cast into the river Nile. But this order, 
cruel as it was, had exactly the contrary effect to that which 
Pharaoh hoped for. It was one of the means used by God for the- 
deliverance of the Israelites and the punishment of the Egyptians. 

We may now read from the Bible one of its most beautiful 
stories (Exodus ii. 1-10) : ' And there went a man of the house of 
Levi, and took to wife a daughter of Levi. And the woman con- 
ceived, and bare a son: and when she saw that he was a goodly 
child, she hid him three months. And when she could no longer hide- 
him, she took for him an ark of bulrushes, and daubed it with slime 
and with pitch, and put the child therein ; and she laid it in the- 
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I by the river's brink. And bis sister dtood afar off, to wit 
what would be done with him. And the daughter of Pharaoh 
came down to wash herself at the river ; and her maidens walked 
along by the river's side ; and when she saw the ark among the 
flags^ she sent her maid to fetch it. And when she had opened it^ 
she saw the child: and, behold, the babe wept. And she had 
compassion on him, and said, This is one of the Hebrews* children. 
Then said his sister to Pharaoh's daughter, Shall I go and call to 
thee a nurse of the Hebrew women, that she may nurse the child 
for thee ? And Pharaoh's daughter said to her, Go. And the 
maid went and called the child's mother. And Pharaoh's daughter 
said unto her, Take this child away, and nurse it for me, and I will 
give thee thy wages. And the woman took the child, and nursed it. 
And the child grew, and she brought him unto Pharaoh's daughter 
imd he became her son. And she called his name Moses : and she 
said, Because I drew him out of the water.' 

The child Moses, who was thus saved &om death, and taken 
into Pharaoh's family, afterwards became the leader of the children 
of Israel out of ifeypt, and could scarcely have been made fit to 
become their leader in any other way. This, then, is a lesson showing 
Ood's Providence, by which we mean His constant care to bring 
about His own purposes in spite of all human opposition. The 
very order of the wicked king was used by God as a means of 
putting Moses under suitable training for tiie work he was called 
to do — ^the deliverance of his people from slavery. 

Lesson 42. 
Bead Exodus iL 11—25. 

This passage of Scripture teaches us much about the character of 
lif OSes, the same noble character which he displayed all through 
his life. 

We must remember that when he was taken to be the son of 
Pharaoh's daughter he was removed from all danger of being com- 
pelled to share the hardships of the children of Israel, for he be- 
came what we should call a prince, and lived in the enjoyment of 
*every luxury. Even in our own time it is very common for a man 
who has risen to a higher station in life than that in which he was 
bom to forget all about his poor relations, or, if he remembers 
them, to look down upon them as if they were a disgrace to him. 
Moses did not act so ; his nobility appeared in his trying to do what 
h.Q could for those who were of his own flesh and blood, even 
though they were poor and oppressed slaves. 

To understand the character of Moses it is important to bear in 
mind how much he gave up for the sake of his poor fellow-country- 
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men and relations. We are told by some old historians that; had 
Moses remained at the court of Pharaoh, he would in time have been, 
made king of Egypt. Whether this be true or not, the sacrifice h& 
made was just as great as if one of the chief noblemen of England 
were to leave his riches, his splendid houses and lands, and live 
with the poor people who have to work hard for their, daily bread. 

Other leading points in his character were hatred of anything 
like oppression and cruelty towards the poor and defenc^ess, a 
courageous pity which made him bold in taking the part of the 
weak, and a hastiness of temper which sometimes led him to act 
rashly. Thus, he found an Egyptian ill-using a Hebrew, and wa» 
so provoked that he smote and killed the Egyptian to deliver the^ 
Hebrew from his tormentor. But, in condemning this rash, and per- 
haps unnecessary, act, we must remember that Moses had not been 
trained as we have been, and possibly did not know as well as w& 
do that it was wrong to kill the man. 

At any rate the deed brought its own punishment. . On another 
day he found a Hebrew ill-treating a fellow-Hebrew, and when he 
interfered he was asked whether he intended to kill one of them 
as he had killed the Egyptian. This question made Moses afraid,, 
and he fled from Egypt into the land of Midian. The same hatred 
of oppression and sympathy for the weak appeared in him there.. 
When he saw the daughters of the priest of Midian driven away 
from the well because they were weak women and unable to de- 
fend themselves, the unMndness and injustice at once roused him. 
He drove away the shepherds and watered the flock which the girls 
were tending. Such kindness from a stranger of another nation 
naturally led the yoimg women to tell their father about it, and so 
became the means by which Moses found a home and a wife in his 
exile. 

Once more let us note these two features in the character of 
Moses which we should all try to imitate. 

1. He had no &lse pride ; his high position had not made l^im 
careless of the sorrows and sufferings of those to whom he waa, 
related by blood. 

2. He could not bear to see any persons wrongfully treated 
because they were weak. He did not wait to see which was the 
stronger side, but at once made the most of his strength on the side 
of the injured. 

Occasions will very likely arise when we may be able to imitate 
the example of Moses in one, perhaps both of these ways. Let us 
try to imitate it honestly and manfidly, and in so doing we shall 
be following the example of One greater than Moses, even of our 
Saviour Himself, who for the sake of mankind gave up &r more 
than ever we can conceive, and who, although He was more full of 
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love than we can imderotand^ was always moved to anger when He 
found strong men, and rich men, and learned men, acting and 
speaking with injustice and oppression towards the weak^ the 
poor, and the ignorant 

Lesson 43. 
Bead Exodus iii. 

This chapter speaks of an event which was of great importance in 
the life of Moses and in the history of the Israelites. We have 
read how God told Moses that He had seen and pitied the sorrows 
endured by the children of Israel in Egypt, and how He conunanded 
him to return there to he their leader out of slayery into a land of 
liberty. At first Moses was yeiy loth to go. It is not at all prob- 
able that Moses had ceased to care for his fellow Israelites, but 
the work seemed too great for him. The Bible, in its truthful^ 
unvarnished stories, tells of other men who were called by God to 
do some special work, and who at first were unwilling to go and do 
it. Some of these men had less excuse than Moses for their hesita- 
tion, but in all cases, that of Moses included, the hesitation showed 
insufficient trust in God. Before God gave this command to Moses, 
He reminded him that He was the Qod of Abraham, Isaac, and 
Jacob, that is, the God who had promised that the descendants of 
Abraham should possess the land in which their great ancestor had 
been a stranger and in which he was buried. Then God showed 
Moses that the oppression which had displeased Moses was dis- 
pleasing to Him also, and that He was about to end it. But 
after all that, when God said, ' I will send thee unto Pharaoh that 
thou mayest bring forth my people the children of Israel out of 
Egypt/ Moses answered, 'Who am I that I should go unto 
Pharaoh, and that I should bring forth the children of Israel out 
of Egypt ? ' Then God promised Moses that He would be with 
him — ^tiiat is to say, that He would give him strength and guidance. 
To encourage Moses still farther, and to assure the Israelites that 
Moses was really sent by God, God revealed to him His name. 
The words ' I am that I am * certainly mean more than the wisest 
man can completely understand ; yet all of us can understand some- 
thing about IJiem. The Israelites, it seems, had sunk so low in 
their bondage in Egypt that they had forgotten all about God ; 
but He had not forgotten them. To cheer the Israelites God spoke 
of His unchangeableness. He could not forget them, because He 
was always the same ; only He could say ' I am.' To cheer Moses, 
who once had failed to deliver his fellow-countrymen by his own 
power, God spoke of His power which is infinite. 

The next chapter mentions some special and outward signs 
which God gave to Moses, giving him at the same time power to 
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irepeat them when he came hefore Pharaoh. But even after all this 
encouragement Moses showed reluctance to obey the commands of 
God^ pleading his slowness of speech ; and^ though God had pro- 
mised to teach him what to say, still he tried to escape the per- 
formance of this duty, asking that any other person than himself 
might he sent to do it. Then God permitted Moses the assistance 
of his brother Aaron, who was a ready speaker. Having obtained 
permission from his father-in-law to return to Egypt, Moses set out 
On his vfray he met Aaron, and when he had told Aaron all that he 
had seen and heard from God, they two went and declared among 
the Israelites the words which the Lord had spoken, and did before 
them the signs, and the people believed. 

The 5th verse of chapter iii. illustrates a peculiar difference 
between Emropeans and Orientals in expressing reverence. "When 
we enter a church we always take off our hats, but in the East 
people to this day remove their shoes or sandals. A few years ago 
a gentleman who was travelling in the East narrowly escaped 
serious harm from inattention to this custom. He v^as in Cairo, 
walking along, admiring a great pile of buildings, when suddenly a 
crowd of people gathered round him, calling him infidel and threat- 
ening him with violence, because he had, without knowing it, passed 
the boundary of the Grand Mosque (a Mohammedan church or 
cathedral) veithout removing his boots. 

Lesson 44.^ 

Bead Exodus v. 

The chapter describes a somewhat unexpected and yet very 
natural change in the conduct of the Israelites. Most probably, 
under similar circumstances, most of us would have acted in much 
the same vray. 

Moses, accompanied by his brother Aaron, had, as we learnt in 
the last lesson, called together his fellow-Israelites ; he had told 
them all about the commands which God had given to him, and 
had showed them the signs which God had instructed him to show 
them. When they heard that the Lord had visited the children 
of Israel, and that He had looked upon their affliction, then they 
bov^ their heads and worshipped. But all the work was yet to do. 
The Israelites could not go away and leave the land of Egypt 
just as they liked, for they were slaves. The permission of the 
king, Pharaoh, had first to be obtained. Moses and Aaron were 
therefore obliged to go to Pharaoh to deliver God's message: 

I N.B. — ^The teacher is advised to this section, and another to the re- 
devote one lesson-time to the reading capitulation of the story, with suit* 
and study of the Scripture text of able practical lessons. 
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•* Thus saith the Lord God of Israel^ let my people go.' But Pharaoh 
^d that he knew nothing about their God, and would not let the 
people go. Moses and Aaron repeated the request, but Pharaoh 
became angry, accused them of encoiuraging idleness among the 
people, and charged the taskmasters or overseers to give the people 
harder work to do. The Israelites were employed at that tune in 
making bricks, but not as we make them in England. Our bricks are 
lumps of clay moulded into the proper shape and then baked to make 
them hard. TheEgyptian bricks were madeof the Nile mud, moulded, 
tmd dried in the sun : to prevent their falling to pieces, a quantity of 
chopped straw was mixed with the mud or clay; just as bricklayers 
in England mix cows' hair with their mortar. Pharaoh ordered that 
no straw should be given to the Israelites, and yet that they should 
be required to make the same tale, or number, of bricks as when straw 
had been supplied. They had double work to do, and, failing to do 
it, were beaten severely. When they complained to Pharaoh that 
' the short number of bricks was due to the fault of his own people 
in not giving them straw, he answered : ' Ye are idle ; therefore ye 
say. Let us go and do sacrifice to the Lord.' Then the poor 
Israelites knew that Pharaoh was punishing them because Moses 
and Aaron had asked for their release. In the bitterness of their 
.anger and disappointment they met Moses and Aaron, and charged 
them with being the cause of their added labours. ' You told us,' 
they seem to have said, ' that you were sent by God to deliver us ; 
but you have only made our trouble greater, we shall die, and it will 
be your fault.' We cannot be much surprised that the poor people 
•spoke 80 bitterly against two of their best friends, for they did not 
know any better. They seem to have expected all the promised 
good to come at once, and they had never learned patience. 

In oiur own time, as all persons know who have had any expe- 
rience of life, such conduct is not at all uncommon. A. man 
promises certain good things to people, and they believe him : but 
when they find some trials and troubles to be endured before the 
-good things can be enjoyed, they often turn upon their benefactors 
as deceivers, and say that they have done more harm than good. 

Such conduct is, of course, very hard to bear, and so Moses found. 
He was generous and impetuous in disposition, and alw^s eager to 
defend the oppressed ; to such people ingratitude is the very hardest 
thing to bear. He could have borne Pharaoh's opposition, for that 
was to be expected ; but when those whom he was trying to benefit 
-accused him of wronging them, his coiurage, ilt seems, broke down ; 
he became impatient himself, and in this spirit addressed God. 
Moses himself had to learn the lesson which God was then teaching 
the people ; namely, that God's works are net uncertain because 
-they are slow. (Kten and often do men expect a good work to 
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be finished very soon ; and, because it is not so, they become im- 
patient and think that God has forsaken them. But, if they will 
only wait God's own time, they, or, perhaps, their children or grand- 
children, will find that God was directing the work all the while, 
and that the delay and waiting were appointed for a good and wise 
purpose. One of our wisest English authors, Bishop Butler, who 
Hyed in the last century, has some words on this matter. In one 
part of his great book called ' The Analogy of BeHgion,' which 
shows how God's works in nature aie like His dealings with 
men, he speaks of the slow growth of trees and plants, and of the 
bodies of men and animals, and then he says: 'Men are impatient 
and for precipitating things ; but the Author of Nature appears 
deliberate throughout His operations, accomplishing His designs 
by slow, successive steps.' 

Let us learn, then, both from the Israelites and from Moses, not 
to be hasty and impatient, and, above all, not to distrust or doubt 
God's wisdom and goodness because we cannot see the end of all He 
designs for us ; and let us remember that ' one day is with the Lord 
as a thousand years, and a thousand years as one day.' 



Lesson 45. 

Bead Exodus viL 

The latter part of this chapter records the fiist of those great 
and dreadful punishments which were sent by God upon the king^ 
and the people of Egypt for their cruel oppression of the children 
of Israel. These punishments we generally call * The ten plagues 
of Egypt.' We need not now consider any moral lessons of the 
plagues ; but only what they were, and how much the Egyptians 
must have been distressed by them, and in a later lesson we will 
study their full meaning, and the lessons we may learn from them. 

Let us, however, first consider the earlier part of the chapter. 
After the great disappointment sustained by Moses and Aaron, 
they were conunanded by God to go again to Pharaoh. Moses was 
to act as the chief of the two, but Aaron was, as we read, his pro- 
phet — ^that is to say, he was to speak for Moses, and to tell Pharaoh 
the words which God put into Moses's heart and mind. The two 
brothers obeyed God's command, and showed before Pharaoh some 
strange and wonderful signs. But still Pharaoh did not believi^ 
that they were messengers sent by God, and he refused to let 
the people go. 

I. Then came a great punishment in the turning of the water 
of the river into hlood. If we recall to mind our former lesson 
about the Biver NHe we must know Hiat it was and is the source 
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of all the fertility of the land of Egypt, and that it is therefore most 
important to all the people of that land. 

The water of the River Nile is not only very good for agri- 
cultural purposes, but it is also very delicious to drink. Indeed,, 
as all the people in Egypt are gathered in cities, towns, and villages 
near the Nile, or near the canals which branch off from the Nile, 
they have scarcely any other water-supply. Near the city of Caira 
there are some wells, but the water there has a very unpleasant 
taste, being what is called brackish, or flavoured with salts which 
have become dissolved in it as it trickles slowly through the soil. 
Well-water like this, of course, makes the people think all the 
more of the beautiful fresh water of their great river. Travellers 
in Egypt tell us many curious proverbs which show how very 
highly the Egyptians value the Nile water. One, used among the- 
Mohammedans, says that if Mohammed had ever tasted the Nile 
water he would have prayed that he might never die, but go 
on drinking it always. 

Now there is every reason to believe that the people of Egypt 
always had as high an opinion of, and as great a liking for, the 
water of the Nile as they have now, and, what is more, they could 
get no other water for drinking or any other purposes. How 
dreadful, then, it must have been for all the people, when the 
beautiful fresh water was changed to blood ! It was not only a 
change of colour, for we are told that ' the river stank, and the fish 
in the river died.' This added very much to the affliction, for the 
ancient, like the modem, Egyptians, depended in great measure 
upon the river for food as well as for drink, the fish there being 
excellent eating. For a whole week this plague lasted, and tha. 
suffering of the people must have been very great indeed. Nor 
were the sufferings of thirst and hunger all that they had to bear. 
The river was at ordinary times so useful to them that they called 
it a gift of the gods, and at last worshipped the river itself as & 
god. Some kinds of the fish also were considered sacred. Oare* 
ful thought about all this will help us to understand that the 
Egyptians, finding their river turned to blood, and the sacred fish 
dying, must have believed that the god was angry with them, and 
so religious fear was added to bodily suffering. 

The first plague, then, the turning of the water of the river 
into blood, was terrible to the Egyptians, for these reasons : — 

1. Because the Nile water is so sweet and good for drinking, 
and the Nile fish so abundant and good for food. 

2. Because there was in Egypt no other watepnaupply. 

3. Because both the river and some kinds of the fish in it were 
believed to be sacred, and were objects of worship. 
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Lesson 46. 

Bead Exodus viii. 

This chapter tells us about three other of the plagues of Egypt — 
the plague of frogs, the plague of lice, and the plague of flies. 

None of l^ese plagues produced impression enough upon 
Pharaoh's mind tQ induce him to allow the children of Israel to go 
away from Egypt. While he and his people were suffering from 
them he was ready enough to make promises, but when the suffering 
was past, the promises were not kept. In acting thus, Pharaoh 
resembled some of us : when trouble foUows our wrong-doings we 
are quite ready to say that we will not do wrong any more ; but 
when the trouble is over we too often forget it and our good resolu- 
tions as well. Such forgetfulness does not always bring upon us, 
as it did upon Pharaoh, worse punishments ; still, it always injures 
us ; for breaking many good resolutions makes it more and more 
difficult for us to keep any. 

Now about the plagues. 

n. Hie Plagvs of Frogs, — ^After the first great punishment 
spoken of in our last lesson, Moses and Aaron once more demanded 
from Pharaoh permission for the Israelites to go away. On his 
lefusal they threatened him and his people with a plague of frogs. 
These animals are, and pi-obably always were, very numerous in 
Egypt ; but at the time about which we are reading they were so 
multipHed, and their habits were so changed, that they left the 
marshes where they generally lived, and came into the houses of 
rich and poor, covering all their furniture, and even filling the 
kneading-troughs in which the people made their bread. Their 
presence everywhere, and their continual croaking, must have been 
% great annoyance to the Egyptians ; besides, the people of Lower 
Eg3rpt, where these events took place, regarded frogs as sacred, 
And used to worship them. The plague was, therefore, like the first, 
A shock to their superstitious religion. Pharaoh humbled himself 
for a time, and entreated Moses to pray for the removal of the 
plague ; but when, in answer to the prayer of Moses, the frogs 
died, he hardened his heart, and the next plague came upon him, 
ihis time without any warning. 

ni. The Plague of Lice. — The very name of these insects is so 
loathsome to us that we can quite understand the inconvenience and 
disgust of the Egyptians, when, so to speak, the dust started into 
life in the form of these unclean insects. Their sufferings were, if 
possible, increased by the extreme cleanliness to which they were 
accustomed. They were the most scrupulously clean people we 
read about. They bathed several times a day, and wore white 
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linen garments ; their priests, or ministers of religion, were obliged, 
by law to be exceedingly careful that no pollution came near them, 
and they were so careful that they even shayed off all their hair 
before entering the temples of their gods. 

IV. The Plagus of Flies. — We sdl know how annoying, in hot 
summers, flies and gnats are, even in England, and may judge, 
therefore, how distressing this plague must have been in a 
country like Egypt. Sometimes at the present day, flies and mofr* 
quitoes are so yery plentiful that they make life almost insupport<» 
able. They fill, so travellers say, nose, mouth, ears, and eyes, and 
sometimes cause blindness. It is not certain what kind of flies^ 
these were in the Egyptian plague, whether ordinary flies, mosqui- 
toes, or even beetles. But the severity of the plague probably lay 
in this, that they were winged creatures, which could go every- 
where, and that they came in such swarms as to corrupt the land. 

In the account of this plague there are two other points* 
to be noticed briefly : — 

1. The land of Goshen, where the Israelites still resided, was- 
free from the swarms of flies, and thus Pharaoh and the Egyptians 
were taught that God's purpose was to punish them, and that Hia 
power could bless His own people by keeping the plague away 
from them. 

2. Moses speaks of the bull or cow as the 'abomination of the' 
Egyptians.' In using this expression he refers to the fact that the 
Egyptians regarded the bidl as a very sacred animal, which they 
believed it a great wickedness to slay. 

Lesson 47, 

Bead Exodus ix. 

We have now read the history of three more of the great plagues 
which were sent upon the Egyptians — ^the plague of murrain, the 
plague of boils and blains, and the plague of hail. Two of these, 
again, had a special terror for the people of Egypt. As we are 
studying the accounts of these plagues in order we wiU, therefore^ 
now consider — 

V. The Floffue of the Murrain of Cattle. — The word ' murrain ' 
means ' death,' and is used as the name of a disease which in 
a very short time destroys large numbers of cattle. Very 
young people will scarcely remember a visitation of this disease' 
in !E^gland a few years ago, and therefore some remarks upon 
it may not be out of place here. Scarcely anybody was able- 
to explain how this cattle disease began, or how it spread from place 
to place, but it was common all over the country. Some of the 
cheese-fiinus in Cheshire and of the grazing-farms in Lincolnshire- 
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-suffered most severely ; it is said that in some cases 90 per cent.^ 
that is, 90 out of every 100, of the cows, bulls, and oxen, died. 
The loss was very great, and many farmers, prosperous enough be- 
fore, were quite ruined. If England had been purely an agricultural 
•country the loss would have been felt much more severely than it 
was felt ; but manufactures, mines, and trade give us most of our 
wealth. In Egypt, agriculture has always been the chief employ- 
ment ; and so, although the people did not use the cattle for food 
as we do, the loss was all the greater. They used oxen very much 
as we now use horses, namely, for ploughing, for drawing carts, and 
so on. Again, these cattle, cows, oxen, bulls, were sacred animals, 
and the Egyptians learnt in terror that the gods they worshipped 
were powerless to secure them from harm. 

Meanwhile, the pimishment of the Egyptians was made more 
remarkable by the fact that the Israelites did not suffer at all 
from the plague. 

VI. TAe Plague of Boils and Blains. — The plague of the 
murrain caused the Egyptians much actual loss of property. 
This, the sixth plague, came still more close to them, for it 
afflicted themselves. The word ' blain ' is an old English word, 
meaning a blister. All are femiliar with it as part of the word * chil- 
l)lain,' which means a blister or sore caused by the cold. People 
liave tried to find out the exact nature of the disease which is 
meant, but their opinions differ so much that no definite description 
can be attempted here. What we know is that it must have 
caused much pain, it must have been loathsome and polluting as 
well as painftil. Still, we cannot say that the disease was fatal ; 
indeed, from what is said in verses 14 — 16, we should judge that 
it was not so. At all events, Pharaoh's will was not yet bent 
to act as he was bidden, and therefore, by the mouth of Moses and 
Aaron, God sent to tell him that other plagues even more dreadful 
"were still to come. 

VII. The Plague of Hail. — Even in England haH-storms are 
sometimes so violent and the hailstones so large that great damage 
is done to the growing crops. In other parts of the world we have 
been told of the hailstones weighing as much as four ounces, which, 
•certainly would do great damage both to men and beasts, and also 
to trees and other vegetation. In Egjrpt, hail-stoims, and even 
storms of rain, were and are very uncommon, and the people would 
consequently be all the more alarmed. 

Some of Pharaoh's herdsmen attended to the words of Moses, 
and removed their cattle from the fields into houses, but others 
took no notice of his advice, and suffered severely for their unbelief. 

This plague seems to have been the first causing actual death of 
men on the spot (see verse 25), and the first likely to cause famine, 
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and therefore future death or distress ; for the barley, which was 
one of the food-grains largely grown in Egypt, was in the ear, and 
was smitten. Flax also was a crop of considerable importance, for 
from it was made the fine linen, which was the usual dress of all 
the upper classes of the Egyptians. 

That short paragraph which tells us that, though the barley and 
flax were destroyed by the hail, the wheat and the rye, or spelt^ 
escaped unhurt, exactly agrees with what we find now in Egypt, 
where the barley-hanrest and the fiax-gathering are about six weeks 
-earlier than the wheat and spelt harvests. 

Lesson 48. 

Bead Exodus z. 

Ws now approach the end of the history of the plagues, two of 
which are recorded in the chapter just read: — 

VIII. The Plague of LocmU. — ^The terrible nature of this 
plague and the dread with which the Egyjjtians regarded it, even 
before it came, are sufficiently proved by the long conversation 
between Moses and Aaron and Pharaoh which preceded it, and by 
the fact that at last Pharaoh's servants, the ministers and officers of 
his court, besought him to let the Israelites go, because Egypt was 
destroyed. 

Locusts are like large grasshoppers, and, like grasshoppers, 
they can leap as well as fly. But when they fly £x)m one place of 
feeding to another they go in large swarms like clouds, and in such 
countless multitudes that they quite darken the sky. 

A very interesting account of a visit of a great swarm of 
locusts to the north of Palestine is given by Dr. Thomson in 
' The Land and the Book.' What is told here must be con- 
sidered as coming from that source. The young locusts are 
more injurious to all green things than the full-grown ones. 
When hatched from the eggs laid by the old ones they imme- 
diately begin to eat ravenously, moving always onwards as 
soon as they have eaten all the food they can find in a particular 
district. Dr. Thomson saw them in one place covering the ground 
completely, and found that nothing could keep them back. The 
swarms were four days in passing his house. Of the havoc that 
they make, he says : ' In their march they devour every green thing, 
and with wonderful expedition. A large vineyard and garden 
adjoining mine was green as a meadow in the morning, but long 
before night it was naJied and bare as a newly-ploughed field or a 
dusty road.' 

Now let us try to imagine what harm an untold host of these 
destructive creatures must have done in a highly fertile country 
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like Egypt^ where the people depended so much upon the fruit of the- 
ground. If we can only fancy this, we shaU know that Pharaoh 
was not exaggerating at all when, in his partial repentance, he 
prayed that God would take away from him ' this death only.' 

Pharaoh's repentance did not last very long. Gk>d sent a strong- 
west wind, which took away the locusts, and cast them into the 
Red Sea ; and then once more Pharaoh refused to let the people^ 
go. So, and this time again, as in the case of the third plague^ 
without any warning, another plague was sent. 

IX. The Plague of Darkness, — It has already heen remarked, ia 
speaking ahout some of the previous plagues, that the religion 
of the Egyptians increased their suffering and dread, hut in this 
plague nearly cUl their terror came from religious dread. 

Among all their gods there was none of whom they thought 
with more reverence than Ra, the sun-god. The name Pharaoh, 
which was the common title of their kings, means the sun. The 
Idng was supposed to he a Child of the Sun, and therefore almost 
divine. 

How dreadful it must have heen, when, at a single movement of 
the arm of Moses, who was sent as a messenger from the God of 
Israel, darkness came over all the laud ! How mighty the Egyptians 
must have thought the God of Israel, when one word of His 
servant could keep their great god from showing himself! For 
three days the darkness, which is descrihed as ' darkness which 
may he felt,' and as ' thick darkness,' was over all the land. None 
dared to go out or move from his place ; they could not see each 
other or do anything. 

At the end of the three days Pharaoh sent for Moses and Aaron, 
promising first to let the people go, hut making such conditions to 
his promise that the permission, if accepted, would have heen 
useless. Moses would not agree to any conditions ; they were to 
he allowed to go all together and with all their property. Pharaok 
hecame violently angry, and threatened Moses and Aaron with 
death if ever they came to him again on such an errand. Moses 
replied that so it should he ; Pharaoh should not see him again. 
But hefore he left he gave Pharaoh to understand that another, the 
last and greatest punishment, was in store for him and for his 
people, and that, in the fear and dread which that last plague would 
cause, the oppressors and their slaves would change places — ^instead 
of Moses and Aaron hegging Pharaoh to let the children of Israel 
depart, Pharaoh and the Egyptians would earnestly heseech them 
to he gone. 
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Bead Exodus ziL 21^42. 

X. The Death of the First-bom, — ^This last great punishment 
of the Egyptians needs no explanation. At all times and in all 
conntries the feeling of love and affection between parents and 
children is the same ; therefore we can understand at once why 
' there was a great cry in Egypt, for there was not a house where 
there was not one dead.' The guilty king and his people were in- 
volved in one common suiO&ring, and aU agreed to send out the 
children of Israel in haste. This seems a fit time for asking the 
meaning of all these plagues. Why were they sent? What 
lesson have they for people living in our own times ? 

One reason was, that the Egyptians were worshippers of what 
we call the powers of nature. They looked upon the sky, the etm, 
and their great river Nile, as gods. These punishments, which 
came upon them through the very powers which they dreaded and 
worshipped, seem to have been intended to teach them that the God 
whose name is I am — ^that is, the Eternal God — is the Ruler of 
all nature, and can use the powers of nature to destroy those who 
disregA^ His will. For these Egyptians knew that they were 
doing wrong, as may be seen clearly from the confession which 
Pharaoh made to Moses : ' I and my people are wicked.' 

Besides, we may see in these dreadful punishments or plagues 
a proof of God's anger against those who oppress and enslave their 
fellow-men. This lesson was not learnt all at once, even by the 
Isradites themselves. But, in reading the histories of many of those 
nations which have used their power to keep other nations in 
slavery, we may find accounts of heavy afflictions and calamities 
which overtook them. These calamities we shall understand much 
better if we bear in mind that the first great series of Divine punish- 
ments that we read of in the Bible was inflicted upqn a nation 
of slave-holders, and that the result of those punishments was 
the liberation of the slaves. 

Before noting some examples of national punishment teach- 
ing this very lesson we may remark the following points to justify 
our making this consideration of deliverance &om slavery so 
important : — 

1. Li verses 20 and 42 of this chapter we find that the 
Israelites were told to keep a perpetual remembrance of their 
deliverance. Let us read one of those verses again. ' It is a 
night much to be observed unto the Lord, for bringing them out 
of the land of Egypt: this is that night of the Lord to be ob- 
served of all the children of Israel in their generations.' As a. 
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matter of fact, it is oLssrved to this day not only by the Jews, 
under the name of the Passover, but by Christians also, at the time 
of Good Friday and Easter. 

2. At the very beginning of the Ten Commandments are the 
words : ' I am the Lord thy God, Vhich brought thee out of the 
land of Egypt, out of the house of bondage.' These words, spoken 
at so solemn a time as the giving of the liw on Sinai, must surely 
mean that God is the God of liberty, and that He hates slavery 
and oppression. 

Now let us turn to two instances of punishment falling upon 
slave-holders. The Romans, in their last and worst days, conquered 
some of the Teutonic tribes, members of that family of nations 
from which we and the Germans are descended. They did so only, 
as it seems, to increase the number of their slaves. From that 
time the Romans never prospered ; their history for three or four 
centuries is a history of blood. At last Rome itself was taken 
and sacked by the nearest relations of those very tribes which they 
had enslaved. 

Still more recently, we have had in the history of the United 
States of America a close parallel to the histoiy we have been 
reading. Slavery was there ended by war, but at what a cost ! 
It is scarcely an exaggeration to say that there was not a family 
which did not mourn some dead son who had &llen in battle. 
Now we must not speak of this resemblance with any desire to 
blame the Americans. They, unhappily, inherited negro-slavery 
from the time when they were English colonists; and from the 
time of their separation from the mother country many Americans 
struggled hard to get rid of the curse. Reference is made to the 
case of America merely to show how invariably the enslaving of 
our fellow-men brings terrible evils upon the nation which does 
so. This comparison between the slaves in America and those 
in Egypt was suggested chiefly by the words of a most earnest 
and patriotic American poet, Mr. James Russell Lowell. About 
twenty years before the war he wrote these words, which proved 
to be all too true a prophecy : — 
Out from the land of bondage 'tis decreed our slaves shall go. 
And signs to us are offered, as erst to Pharaoh : 
If we are blind, their exodus, like Israel's of yore, 
Through a Red Sea is doomed to be, whose surges are of gore. 

Lesson 50. 

Bead Exodus xii. 43—51 ; xiii. 17—22. 

Wb will now consider the circumstances of the exodus or departure 

of the Israelites from Egypt, and of the way in which that depar- 
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ture was brought alwut. For this purpose we must go back to 
ihe tune when Moses last spoke to Pharaoh. 

When he left the king he w;ent to his own people, and com- 
manded them to prepare to leave Egypt. Many of them were 
■scattered through the cities of that land, and he seems to have 
collected them together in a city situated in that part of the country 
"where they were settled by the Pharaoh who was kind to Joseph. 

When they were thus collected together, he told them of the 
.great punishment about to be sent upon the Egyptians, namely, 
that God was about to destroy the first-bom of every family. 
The Israelites were to suffer no such destruction. But then, as a 
'Condition of their safety, they were to make a public acknowledge* 
ment that they were Israelites. Each family was commanded to 
choose a lamb without blemish, and to slay it for a solemn sacri- 
ficial feast. When they elew the lamb they were to sprinkle some 
of its blood upon the door-posts of their houses, and to remain 
indoors from the time of doing so imtil the morning. And the 
feast, the last meal they were to eat as slaves, was not to be a 
feast taken in quiet enjoyment; all about it was to be marked 
lay haste. The bread which they were to eat should be, as bread 
jnade in haste must be, unleavened ; and they themselves were to eat 
as they stood. Every man's long garments were to be girded up, 
«o that their folds might not hinder him in walking ; his shoes (or 
rather sandals) were to be tied on firmly, and his staff was to be 
beld in his hand, so that he might be ready to start on the march 
as soon as the word of command was given, Thus the Israelites 
passed that memorable night, and these peculiar observances were 
ordered to be repeated year by year in the Passover Feast. Why 
•was it called Passover ? Because, while the Israelites were thus 
engaged, the Angel of the Lord, passing over their houses, which 
were marked each on the door-post with the blood of the sacrifice, 
-destroyed all the first-bom of Egypt Before the day dawned, as 
it appears from the history, the Egyptians, smitten at last with 
a terror which they could not overcome, besought the Israelites to 
^o away, and to go at once. Up to this time the Egyptians had 
"wanted to keep the Israelites ; now they thrust them out. But 
they did not send them away empty ; all lie Egyptians loaded their 
former slaves with presents of gold and jewels — perhaps, as many 
people think, in part payment for all the work they had got out of 
the Israelites for nothing. 

From Rameses, the city in which the Israelites were then col- 
lected, there were two ways to the land of Canaan ; one, by far the 
«horter of the two, near the Mediterranean shore, was that by 
which Jacob and his sons had come into Egypt; the other, called 
the way of the wilderness, led round the head of the Bed Sea, 
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and through the mountainous district of Sinai. The way whicb 
God commanded them to take was the longer way> and we are^ 
told the reason why it was chosen. Had they gone the shorter 
way, a few days* journey would have brought them to the land of 
Oanaan, and to that pajt of it which was inhabited by the most 
warlike people. They would therefore hare had to fight at once^ 
and God intended them first to be disciplined and brought into 
order. A horde of slaves, without any discipline, such as the 
Israelites then were, would soon have been quite destroyed by thft 
hosts of the kings of the Philistines. The first station they reached 
after leaving Rameses was called Succoth — ^probably because, as. 
the word Succoth implies, they made booths or huts of branches, 
of trees, in which they slept ; the next station was Etham ; and 
the third day's journey brought them to the Red Sea. We are told 
that God showed them that He was really their Leader by giving- 
them a pillar of cloud to go before them and lead them by day,, 
and a pillar of fire by night, to give them light. 

It must not be forgotten that the Israelites took with them 
something which must have been very precious to them, namely,, 
the embalmed body of Joseph, which their forefathers had promised: 
to bury in the land promised by God to Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob. 

Lesson 51. 

Bead Exodus xiv. 

This chapter teaches us how tiie deliverance of the Israelites from 
Pharaoh and the Egyptians was completed. This crossing of the^ 
Ked Sea was always regarded by the Israelites of later times as the 
commencement of their national histoiy. In fact, no other event is 
so often alluded to by those poets who wrote the songs and hymn& 
which we call the Psahns. Again and again the Psalmists speak 
of the passing through the water, and of the great destruction of 
their enemies in the Eed Sea. 

A glance at the map will show that the northern part of the 
Bed Sea is divided into two branches, the western of which is 
now called the Gulf of Suez. It was this branch, at some place 
not far irom the modem town of Suez, that the Israelites crossed. 
The exact place is unknown ; for these events took place so long 
ago, that all traces of the old names of towns, weUs, etc., have 
been lost. The exact way in which the waters were divided is 
also unknown: but even if everything about those t^^ points 
could be found out, we should be as far as ever from an explanation 
of the whole circumstances. The simple fact that God delivered 
His people at a moment when thev seemed in danger of perisluDg 
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.is nearly all we know. The two points to be specially considered 
now are these : — 

1. Pharaoh's short-lived repentance. The death of the first- 
"bom, of his own family, and of every family in the land, alarmed 
and pained him. Then, as we know, he was anxious to get rid as 
490on as possible of the slaves for whose sake the punishments were 
flent upon him and his land. When he had had time to think over 
the matter, he began to be sorry that he had let them go away so 
•easily. Just at that time he heard of their taking the road round 
the head of the Gulf of Suez, and thought that their position there 
would give him an opportunity to overtake and bring them back. 
He started therefore for that purpose with an army of considerable 
^strength. The bands of the Israelites, with their women and 
children and cattle, would, of course, move much more slowly than 

sn army, and were consequently overtaken, as Pharaoh expected, 
in the very place where their difficulties were greatest Think 
•careftilly over this again. All the great punishments sent by God 
had not at all changed Pharaoh's heart He was afraid for a time, 
but soon got over his fear, and resolved to continue, if he could, 
his oppressive conduct towards his slaves. 

2. The very slight impression made by all these great deliver- 
■ances and wonders upon the minds and hearts of the Israelites. 
When they first set out upon their journey they seem to hove made 
no complaints, but as soon as they knew that Pharaoh was coming 
4tfter them, and they were shut in between the mountains and the 
.flea, they began to find fault with Moses for bringing them there. 

They again behaved exactly as they had done in Egypt when the 
'first attempt of Moses to obtain their release from Pharaoh had led 
to an increase of their work. All that they had seen of God's power 
tdid not lead them to believe or hope that He would deliver them 
■at this time ; and, because deliverance seemed impossible, they grew 
.angry with the man who had been doing all he could for them. 
We shall often read of similar conduct in the later history of the 
people of Israel, distrust and impatience having been among their 
most strongly marked or characteristic vices. 

Their deUverance, and the ruin of their enemies, illustrates the 
4;ood old proverb : ' Man's extremity is Good's opportunity.* 

The appropriateness of the words used by the Israelites — ' Is it 
because there are no graves in Egypt .^' etc. — is dwelt upon by 
nmny writers. The difis which form the boundaries of the Nile 
valley are full of caverns made purposely for places of burial. Day 
^J day, as they were at their work near the great cities, the 
Israelites must have seen these openings in the rock. The Egyptians, 
moreover, were, of all nations, the most scrupulous about the 
J>urial of the dead. Probably the Israelites had learnt from them 
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to regard with dread the very thought of having their dead bodioi^ 
ca£t unburied along the sands. 

Lessok 52. 
The Wilderness Journey. 

When the people had crossed the Red Sea, and had seen the last 
of their old masters, the Egyptians, they sang a song of praise- 
and thanlisgiving to God for their deliverance. The song, written 
in the 16th chapter of Exodus, is extremely beautiful and interesting,, 
though rather difficult for the young to imderstand. 

The journey of the Israelites, up to the passage of the Red Sea, 
was performed in extreme haste ; but afterwards, with no inune— 
diate danger of pursuit, they travelled more at leisure. Some of 
their encampments, indeed, seem to have lasted several days. This- 
is just what might be expected, for certainly it would be impossible 
to make a large number of women and children journey on day 
after day without rest ; besides, the flocks and herds must have had 
time to feed, otherwise they would have died. The country 
through which the Israelites had to travel is called the wilderness.. 
We hear from modem travellers what it is like now ; and probably 
it is not very much altered since the time when the Israelites- 
passed through it. The word ^wilderness* generally makes us; 
think about a wide, open, sandy space, without any trees or grass^ 
Part of that notion of ours is quite correct in regard to the wilder- 
ness which the Israelites entered immediately after they had 
crossed the Red Sea. It really is, for some distance, almost level, 
and has scarcely any trees or grass, but it is not covered with^ 
smooth sand like most of the sandy beaches round our shore; 
lumps of rock, of all sizes, lie about ; though, in the course of years,, 
some of the largest have been removed in some places, and so a 
kind of road has been made, yet the loose matter makes foot- 
travelling very painful. This roughly-cleared road was probably in 
existence when the Israelites passed that way, for it was on the^ 
direct route to some copper and turquoise mines, which at a very 
early date were worked by the Egyptians. One of the recent 
expeditions to Sinai took this road, and travelled for a few days 
aJong* the desert plain, not £ar from the shore of the Red Sea, One* 
of the greatest troubles on the journey was want of shade. The- 
burning sun shone very hot on the travellers' heads, and they were 
very glad indeed if, at their halting-place at mid-day, they could 
find a small bush under which they could just shelter their heads.. 
Another great inconvenience was want of water. They passed' 
«)me springs, but in many cases the water was so strongly flavoured' 
iij the salts of the earth that it was impossible to drink it. The- 
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tolt flavour 80 affected the water that^ instead of quenchin^^ it in« 
creased thirst. 

Now the Israelites on their journey suffered from this same 
want. A small number of travellers with a large caravan of 
camels, can, of course, make some provision by carrying water with 
them. But such a host as the nation of the Israelites, many of 
whom were travelling on foot, could not so supply themselves, and 
the contrast between. Egypt, with its grand river of delicious water, 
and the vdldemess, with its very few springs of water fit to drink, 
must have been very great. They felt this want of good, palatabla 
water most keenly at a fountain of bitter water, and, murmuring 
because they had no vrater which they could use, they found fault 
with their leader. Moses prayed to God for help and direction, 
and was then instructed to cut down a certain tree, and throw it 
into the fountain. The effect of the juices of the tree upon the 
bitter water was to make it palatable. 

A chemist who has examined some of the water from one of 
these salt springs, says that any plant whose juice contained a very 
Kttle oxalic acid would produce this effect, by neutralising the 
salts. 

A still greater want of the Israelites, however, was want of 
food. They had left Egypt in such haste that they had taken 
no sufficient supply of com with them. When their stock of 
-unleavened cakes was finished they felt the danger of perishing by 
hunger. This want also was supplied by God. What the food 
was which God gave to the Israelites is not known. The name 
they gave it was * manna,' which means 'What is it?' — aprocrf 
that they themselves did not know what it was. All that we caB 
flay is that God, whose Providence had delivered His people from 
slavery, did not allow them to perish of starvation. Many allusions 
are made to the manna in later books of the Bible, and always with 
some declaration that it was in an especial way God's gift to the 
children of Israel. It came day by day, and was of so delicate a 
nature that it would not keep over to the second day, except, as we 
are told, in the special case of the Sabbath. The lesson taught 
here was dependence upon God ; such dependence as our Saviour 
would teach us in telling us to pray thus : ' Give us this day our 
daily bread.^ 

Lesson 53. 

Bead Exodus zvii. 

This chapter gives an account of another murmuring or rebellion 
of the people. There was no water for them to drink, and they 
did chide with Moses, saying to him r * Give us water that we 
ttoay drinki' Moses explained that lie was unable of Imnself to do 
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anything to help them, and that their complaints against him wer^ 
in truth complaints against God, by whose commandment he was 
leading them on the way that they were going. 

We, of course, ]mow that want of water in a place so hot as the 
•wildemeas in which they were then travelling must have been 
Tery distressing. Yet, at the same time, we cannot hut own that 
their murmurings against Moses were very unreasonable. But, as 
we learn from many stories of history and travels, people who have 
never been trained to self-disciplii^e are always unreasonable 
under difficulties ; while those who have been used to command 
themselves can best bear both evil and good fortune. The 
Israelites, we must remember, had been slaves, up to within a few 
days of the events which we are reading about. They had been 
used, we may say, almost like beasts of burden. The existing 
Egyptian monuments show us many pictures of Egyptian slave-life. 
There we see immense numbers of men drawing along by ropes 
huge masses of rough or carved stone, and taskmasters standing by 
"witii whips, and in some cases lashing the bare backs of the slaves. 
Most likely the life of the Israelites had been something like this; 
and such a life would certainly teach them no self-control. 

How the needs of the Israelites were for the time supplied is 
told in the verses about the middle of the chapter. The end of 
the chapter gives an account of the first battle the Israelites had to 
£ght. It will be well now to know something more about the wilder^ 
ness ; for a person may ask, How came there to be any people in 
the wilderness for them to fight with P The fact is that all parts 
of the wilderness are not like that through which the Israelites 
travelled at first. Behind the hills, which stand at some distance 
from the sea-shore, and between which and the shore there is 
nothing but barren stone and sand, there are many very beautiful 
Talleys, where there are springs of water, trees, and pasture for 
cattle. Many travellers in these regions say that nothing has 
surprised them so much as coming suddenly upon such places 
through an opening in the hills. At the present day, one seldom 
jSnds such a valley without an encampment of Bedaween Arabs. 
Their tents are pitched by the stream, and their fiocks browse on 
•^the gra^s of the valley^ Professor Palmer, of Cambridge, who has 
travelled through this wilderness more than once, tells us in his 
interesting book, ^The Desert of the Exodus,' that, just about the 
place which the Israelites must have reached, there is an opening in 
the hills which leads into one of the richest valleys in the whole 
Peninisula of Sinai. The Amalekites, then dwelling in the valley, 
would naturally dislike the intrusion of so great a multitude as ths 
•Israelites, with their fiocks and herds. Hence, probably, resulted 
the battle recorded in this part of Exodus. There are, says 
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CPtofessor Palmer, traces all through the Peninsula that it once 
^X)ntained more inhabitants than now; but they are traces of 
.people who lived very much the same wandering life as the 
modem Bedaween. 

We may therefore describe the wilderness or desert, through 
'which the Israelites passed, as a district partly dry, sandy, and 
4Stony, and partly diversified in the more mountainous division, by 
fertile valleys ; and we may add that it was not generally, if at 
sH, settled, being thinly inhabited by wandering or nomadic tribes. 

Lesson 54. 

Bead Exodus xviii. 

"Tbjb chapter is the most important of all that we have yet read in 
the book of Exodus. 

It has been remarked in a previous lesson that, although the 
Israelites were delivered from the slavery of 'Egjft they could not 
.£0 soon get free £:om some of its worst efiects. They were wilhr 
out self-command ; they observed no regular order or discipline ; 
they had no fixed laws to obey. In every difficulty, whether 
.small or great, their leader, Moses, had to decide what was to be 
idone. This chapter describes a wise provision made for the estab- 
lishment and maintenance of order, and for securing to each free 
ooian one of the great privileges of freedom, namely, justice. 

The £a.ther-in-law of Moses, Jethro, was the priest and chief of 
a tribe whose habitation was in the wilderness in which the 
Israelites had begun to travel. When he heard of the approach of 
Moses and the people under his care, he came &om his valley to 
meet them. On the day after their meeting, Jethro was surprised 
to find that from morning to evening Moses was occupied in 
deciding disputes of various kinds which arose between the people. 
Some of these appear to have been very trifling. The old man 
pointed out to Moses how injurious this was both to himself and the 
people ; for it would wear out his strength, and would give the 
people no self-reliance. He therefore proposed that from the 
people themselves men should be chosen to have authority over 
•their fellows, with power to decide questions of small importance ; 
.leaving all important questions, and especially all relating to 
jeligicm, to be referred to Moses himself. 

According to a well-arranged system the lowest magistrate (we 
will use the English name) was ruler over ten, over five such 
magistrates was one ruler over fifty, and so on, to rulers over 
Jbundreds and over thousands. The constitution suggested by 
Jethro vras almost identical with that imder which many Bedaween 
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tribes live now. A little conaidaration -rnll show us some of it^ 
ezoeEeixses. 

The qualifications required in the judges were wisdom^ P^^^J^ 
truthfulness, and purity of motive. 

A wise and clever man is not exposed to the danger of making 
mistakes through want of power to understand the questions laid 
before him. A man who fears' God is always n^ore anxious to 
judge justly, because he will know that doing injustice is sin 
against God. A truthful man is one whom other men will trust. 
A man hating covetousness would resist one of the great tempta- 
tions of judges in olden times. In those days a man who wanted 
a case decided in his favour would make a haiidsome present to the 
judge, who, if he were covetous, might decide, not according to 
right, but simply for the sake of gain. Wisdom, piety, truth, and 
purity of motive are still regarded as the highest qualifications of 
the judges of Christian lands. But even with these qualifications 
the judges of the Israelites were not to decide merely according to 
their own sense of fitness. All the people, the judges included, 
'Were to be taught the laws and ordinances, and the principles 
which should govern their action. So all arbitrary exercise of 
authority was excluded. In this way the Social Law of the 
Israelites began, and their, life as a society or a nation was made 
possible ; and here we shall find some important lessons for our** 
selves. 

We are free, and have had aU the privileges of freedom and 
justice for many years. How can we remain free ? By obedience 
to the laws which rulers and people are alike boimd to respect. 
Some people fancy that they can be more free if they disregard 
the laws, but that is a great mistake ; law is intended quite aft 
much to protect us from injustice as to compel us to act justly;. 
Violation of a wise law, even if not immediately punished by 
authority, will sooner or later bring its punishment upon us. It i& 
the more necessary for us to remember these very plain and simple 
truths, because we all have a share in the making of the laws. 
In our country we have to yield to no arbitrary power, but to one 
which gives us the reason for its action, and which we ourselves 
help, or should help, to strengthen. 

Those who know the meaning of the words ' civil ' and * criminal * 
wiU understand that this lesson tells us only about the civil law 
of Israel. The disputes and differences between one man and 
another about money or flocks, or so forth, were to be settled by 
these judges. Ofiences and crimes, as we shall find afterwards, 
were dealt with in a very different way. In our newspapers we 
see in reports of assizes the two heads, * Grown Court ^ and ' Civil 
Court ; ' the first is the court in which murderers, etc., are tried,. 
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the second is like that of which out lesson treats^ being the cofOSk 
"where questions of property, etc., are decided. 

Lessoit 55. 

Mount Sinai, 

Before taking another reading lesson in the Book of Exodus, we* 
will consider briefly the geography of the central part of the penin- 
sula of Sinai, because it is the place where the events occurred 
about which we shall next read. To make this account more 
clear, however, some slight sketch of the history must be con- 
tinued here, even before our reading it in the Bible. 

For some days — or, taking their long halts into account, for 
some weeks — ^the Israelites journeyed near the sea. After their 
victory over the Amalekites they went inland, through the valleys, 
(or wadys, as they are now called) of the peninsula. After some 
time they formed an encampment, which seems to have been 
more permanent than many others, near a mountain which, in the? 
Bible, is called Sinai. In a plain in front of this mountain all 
the people were gathered toge^er to hear the words of the Law^ 
which was given by God to Moses. Now these events occurred 
^ long ago that the old names of the localities have been almost 
entirely forgotten. It is true that travellers who are familiar* 
with both Hebrew, the language of the Israelites, and Arabic, the- 
language of the Bedaween, who now dwell in the regions crossed 
by the Israelites, can sometimes recognise an old name, diflerently 
spelt and differently pronounced, in the name now given to the 
place by the Bedaween. Thus, *Hudherah' is believed to be- 
the same name as 'Hazeroth.' But generally there is no such 
resemblance, and travellers have therefore to do their best to dis* 
cover the old sites in other ways. 

Now, how could they discover the mountain called Sinai ? Most 
people who read the book of Exodus think at first that there must 
be somewhere in the wilderness of Sinai one mountain standing 
up alone, and so clearly distinguished from the rest that we should 
be able to identify it at once. That, however, is not the case- 
at all. The peninsula, as may be seen from a map, is, to speak 
roughly, shaped like the. letter A turned upside-down, V> the 
southern end of the peninsula being represented by the point of 
the letter. In the space represented by that between the cross- 
bar and the point of the letter there are several lofty mountains^, 
some standing alone, others gathered in groups. Some travellers 
have considered one, and some another, of these to be the scene 
of the giving of the Law. One purpose of the last expedition 
to the peninsula was to determine^ if possible, which moimtaim 
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was entitled to the character. It was found that the traditions 
of the Exodus which remain among the present inhabitants are 
so confused that very little, if any, dependence can be placed upon 
them ; and so the question was left to the scientific men of the ex- 
pedition, who were officers of the Royal Engineers. Now let us 
consider what they had to find. First, a single mountain or 
mountain mass, which could be marked off by a barrier to prevent 
the people from ascending it ; next, a mountain having, on some 
part of it not too high above the valley, a projection of some sort 
<on which a man might stand, and from which his voice might be 
heard by people in the valley below ; next, a wide plain, in which 
the whole host might be gatiiered at once ; lastly, a fertile wsdj 
or valley, within easy distance of the mountain, and aifording con- 
venience for a permanent encampment of the people. These 
<x>nditions are satisfied by one, and only one, mountain in the 
3)eninsula, a mountain which from time immemorial has been 
Jmown to the Arabs as ' Jebel Musa,' the ' Mountain of Moses.' 
The gentlemen of the expedition found this to be a mountain which 
-could be completely isolated by very simple barriers across the 
flanking valleys, and which had a projection right over a plain, 
while beyond the projection, further up the mountain, were recesses 
in which a man might be, as Moses was, completely hidden from 
the view of the people in the valley. The plain in front of the 
moimtain was very carefully measured, and a calculation made of 
the number of people who could be assembled there, and it was 
found that the whole host of the Israelites could have been col* 
lected there comfortably, while, from experiments made on the spot 
by the commanding officer of the expedition, it was proved that 
men standing at the most distant part of the plain could hear 
^distinctly the words spoken by a man standing on the projecting 
bluff. Lastly, close by, in the directly adjoining valleys, are 
fertile spots, which are now, and always must have been, admirably 
adapted for pasturage. 

The scenery of the mountain thus pointed out is said to be 
grand and awful. Its height is not very great, but the outlines 
of its granite crags and the absence of any kind of vegetation give 
It a grandeur all its own. 

Lesson 66.* 

Bead Exodus zz. i— 17* 

The arrangements made by Moses to secure justice for the people 
in disputes about doubtful rights and privileges taught us the great 

^ N.B. — ^The matter of this sec- occupy the time allowed for several 
tiOD, from its importance^ may lessons. 
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lesson that liberty could not be perfect without reverence for justic©^ 
and obedience to law. 

In this chapter we have something still more important^ namely, 
the laws, or the first principles of the laws, given by God Himself 
for the direction of every person's life. 

The 20th chapter of Exodus gives us these laws in the foroi 
in which they were first given to the Israelites, but nothing 
whatever in them shows that they were meant for Israelites only. 
They describe the duties of all men to God and to each other ; and, 
as such, they are binding upon all men who have any knowledge- 
of them. In this way they have been received by Ohristiani, and 
so they form the foundation of the laws, of all Christian countries. 

We generally caU these Divine laws ^ The Ten Commandments,^ 
or ^ The iOecalogue.' ^ The latter name represents more accurately 
than the former the name which they had at first, namely, * The- 
Ten Words.' How they were spoken origiuaUy we cannot posi- 
tively say ; but it seems that, after they were communicated by 
God to Moses, Moses recited them to all the people tem that blufT 
overhanging the plain described in the last lesson. They were 
afterwards written or engraved upon two tables or slabs of stone, 
which were for many years very carefully preserved by the people. 

Some consideration of the form of the words and of their con- 
tents will be useful. 

When any command is given to anyone — as, for example, by 
parents or teachers to a child — it must come in one or other of two 
forms •, either, * You are to do so-and-so,' or ' You are not to do- 
so-and-so.' The first form is caUed a positive conmiand, and the 
second a negative command. It will readily be imderstood that 
the same meaning may be expressed in both ways. Thus, ' Go tc^ 
school ' is positive, but it implies the negative command, ' Bo not 
loiter on the way, or play truant.' And so such a command aa 
* Do not steal ' implies the positive command, ^ Be honest.' Of the 
Ten Commandments all but one are expressed in the negative form- 
Now we will take these commandments one by one, and try to 
find out something of their meaning. 

I. and U. The first and second conunandments are very closely 
connected. The first forbids our honouring, loving, or fearing ai\y 
person or thing as we should honour, love, and fear God ; while- 
the second is more particularly directed against all image-worship» 
In the second commandment we are urged -to obedience by an 
appeal to the two motives which influence us all most strongly, 
namely, hope and fear. We are told that God visits or pumshea 
sin, and rewards well-doing, even in the present world. 

in. The third commandment forbids all profane and careless. 
* Derived from the Greek words. </eAa»teii, and %o« sword. 
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speaking alwut God. Persons who swear falsely in a court of 
justice take Gk)d*s name in yain, but they are not the only persons 
who do so. It is taking God's name in Tain to take any oath un- 
necessarily, or to make fun of reading the Bible. But perhaps the 
worst and commonest form of all is saying our prayers in church, 
or chapel, and using the name of God, while all the time we are 
thinking about something else. In short, this conunandment 
forbids all irreverence and carelessness in dealing with holy things. 

IV. The fourth commandment teaches us about the right use 
of our time. It not only tells us that we are to rest on one day 
•of the week, but also, which is quite as important, that we are to 
work on the other six days. It forbids idleness on the one hand, 
and forgetfulness of God as our Creator on the other. 

V. The fifth commandment teaches us to respect and obey our 
parents, and, of course, all who are put in the place of parents, 
fis teachers, magistrates, Queen. Here, again, we have g^ven 
us a reason or motive for obedience, which is quite in accordance 
with actual facts of life. No nation has ever lasted long in which 
Ihe duty of obedience to parents has been generally neglected. 

VI. The sixth commandment forbids any act against the life of 
>a fellow man ; and as, according to an old maxim, ' the greater 
includes the less,' it forbids also any action which may tend to his 
personal injury. 

Vn. The seventh commandment forbids all deeds of impurity, 
'whether affecting another person or ourselves. 

Vni. The eighth commandment is very clear and precise. All 
dishonest gain, as well as violent robbery, is directly contrary to 
God's law. Respect for our neighbours' rights of property is the 
iesson here taught us. 

IX. The three previous commandments forbid all injury to our 
fellow-men by any deed of ours ; the ninth goes still further, and 
i;eaches us that we are not to injure them by false or malicious 
words. This commandment is one which we too often forget ; but 
rforgetfulness does not make our disobedience at all less wrong. 

X. The tenth and last commandment sums up all the four which 
"precede it, and extends them from that which other people can 
know about us to that which only we ourselves can know. If by 
'word or deed we wrong another, somebody is sure to know it ; but 
if we merely wish to do them wrong, the wish seems to be known 
-only to ourselves. However, when we find the words * Thou shalt 
•not covet' given to ns as one of God's conamandments, we may 
learn, and ought to learn, that He knows our thoughts and desires, 
and that evil thoughts are displeasing to Him. It has been im- 
rpressed upon us several times in the course of these lessons that the 
commencement of all deeds, whether good or bad, is a thought or 
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'msh. If, then, "we desire to keep God's commandments we muBt 
learn, and ask Him to help us, to govern our wishes and thoughts, 
or, in the words of the beautiful proverb already quoted, to ' keep 
<our hearts with all diligence, for out of them are the issues of life.' 

The Ten Commandments are often divided into two parts, 
called, from the slabs of stone on which they were first written, the 
Two Tables, The first table, which contains Commandments I., 11., 
III., IV., is said to teach us our duty towards God ; the second 
table, containing V., VI., VII., VIII., IX, X., is* said to teach ua 
our duty towards our neighbour. The passage of St. Matthew's 
Gospel, quoted in one of our introductory lessons, is a summary of 
these two tables. Thus : — 

Our dvty towards Qod (Com. I. — ^TV.). — ' Thou shalt love the 
Lord thy God with all thy heart, with all thy soul, and with all 
thy mind.' 

Our duty towards our neighhour, i.e., towards our fellov>-nian 
J[Com, V. — X.) — ' Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself.' 

Lesson 57. 
The Ceremonial Iiaw. 

Besides the Moral Law contained in the Ten Words, or Ten Com- 
mandments, spoken of in our last lesson, many other laws were at 
-different times given to the people by the same authority. It would 
be a very long, and perhaps rather unsuitable, task to read through 
all the chapters of the Bible in which these laws are written. Ihe 
jpresent lesson, and a few which will follow it, will teU something 
about the chief principles of the ceremonial, the personal, and the 
..sanitary laws which the Israelites were bidden to keep. We may 
certainly learn a great deal from such laws, but, in studying them, we 
must remember that they are very different from the laws in the 
Ten Commandments, which appeal now to our sense of right and 
wrong as much as they can have done to that of the Israelites. The 
other laws bear mar^ that they were only temporary, and, being 
temporary, have no binding force upon us Christians. Indeed, one 
of the earliest and hardest struggles that the first preachers of 
Christianity had to go through was that which ended in their 
freeing themselves and us from the burden of the ceremonial law of 
the Jewish nation. One of the Apostles calls that law a burden 
v^hich neither those to whom he spoke nor their fathers were able 
to bear. 

Yet we ought to know something of what it was. 

I. The Ceremomal Law, or the Law which regulated the out- 
^ward forms and observances of religion. 

The first thing which we are obliged to notice in this cere- 
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monial law is the great numW of sacrifices which hj it wero- 
ordered to he offered. It would he out of place here to discuss tha 
different opinions which haye heen held hy different people as to 
the meaning and purpose of all these sacrifices. One thing, how->- 
ever, seems to he generally allowed, namely, that the offering of a 
sacrifice was helieyed to he a symhol of the union hetween the^ 
worshipper and God whom he worshipped ; he gave an offering to 
show that he knew he ought to dive up himself to God. It cannot 
he said that all those who offered sacrifices knew or thought of 
this ; hut this was the theory. Besides, the offering of a sacrifice 
was in some sense a confession of sin, either national or personal r 
that is, the person who offered acknowledged his own sin ; or the* 
priests, acting for the people, confessed the sins of the people ; 
and in act, though not in words, asked for pardon. 

For the sacrifices were of two kinds : those offered on hehalf of" 
the whole people, or those offered hy a single man or woman for* 
him or herself. 

Chief among the national sacrifices was the daily morning and 
evening offering, called the whole humt-offering. A sheep or a. 
hullock was humt whole upon the hrazen altar in the court of the 
tahemacle/ and commands were given that the fire on that altar 
should he kept constantly hurning. One such sacrifice was offered 
every morning and every evening, except on the Sahhath,^ when 
two animals were sacrificed. On certain appointed days large num-^ 
hers of sheep and hullocks were sacrificed in like manner. Offerings^ 
which were known hy distinct names, peace-offerings, sin-offerings, 
etc., some of which were of animals, others of flour, oil, and frank- 
incense, were also appointed, and were continually offered. 

Special personal offerings were ordained for certain occasions ; 
for example, when a priest was consecrated, when a leper recovered 
from his disease, and, for women, whenever a hahy was horn. 

A regular system of sacrifice was thus arranged ; hut very soon 
the people had lost all rememhrance of its meaning. One' of 
the earliest of the prophets, the prophet Samuel, told Saul, the 
first king of Israel, who thought that the ofiering of sacri-^ 
fice was all that God required of him : ' Behold, to ohey is hetter 
tiian sacrifice, and to hearken than the fat of rams.' Such prophetic? 
teachings — and there are many in the Bihle— prove that the 
authority of the Moral Law was qmte incalculahly greater than 
that of ^e Ceremonial. 

Such a system of sacrifices among a people like the Israelites, 
just coming out of slavery and harharism, would have led to great 
Confusion, unless some order for their offering had heen arranged. 

1 A description of the Taber- bath law will be given in fatare> 
nacle and an accouot of the Sab- leaeons. 
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We find, therefore, that the ceremonial law commanded the 
letting^ apart of the members of a certain family, the fanuly of 
Aaron, to act as priests, and, on behalf of the people, to offer these 
sacrifices to God. But there was a certain difference between the 
priests of the Israelites and those of many other nations, ancient 
and modem. Very often the priest, or minister of religion, claims 
to be above the ordinary law of the land; the priests of the 
Israelites were bound by the common law of the nation as much as 
ftny of their brethren. 

The setting apart of one family to the priesthood happened so 
long ago that we should naturally expect to find no tiaces of it 
now. But we do find a curious trace. The Jews who are scattered 
through Europe are yery careful to preserve the records of the 
funilies to which they belong, and one of the common names 
among the Jews is the name ' Cohen.' Now it is said that all 
people who bear that name are descended from Aaron, for the word 
' Cohen ' means ' priest.' 

Among the priests there was one who was called the High 
Priest, who alone was qualified to perform certain duties, while 
the great bulk of the rest could be performed by any member of the 
priestly family. We shall the better understand the minuteness of 
the ceremonial law if we observe that the dress of all the priests 
was made according to a certain pattern, and that even so small a 
thing as the colour of the outer garment, or the width of the hem 
at the bottom of it, was regulated by ceremonial law. 

Lesson 58. 
Ceremonial— The Tabernacle. 

OuB last lesson stated that the system of sacrifices would have been 
the cause of great disorder unless certain persons had been ap- 
pointed to offer them. The same kind of argument shows that it 
was important that a certain place should be appointed in which 
the priests should perform their duties. We must not suppose that 
either of these appointments, of a sacred place or of a sacred order, 
would be necessary under all circumstances. The Jews, however, 
were then, and for many long years after, so unable to understand 
spiritual truths, that they would very probably have forgotten all 
about the union of their nation with God, who had delivered and 
made them a nation, if they had had nothing which they could see 
to remind them of that great truth. 

The name given to the sacred place which, by God's direction, 
Moses constructed, is enough, if properly considered, to teach us 
what sort of place it was. The name Tabernacle, wliich is gene- 
rally used in our Bibles, is so strange to us that we might think it 

H 
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must have belonged to a etrange building. But we have a 
familiar word^ which expresses exactly the same thing ; thsrt word 
is tent. 

That it must have been something of the kind is at once plain 
when we remember that the Tabernacle was made during the 
journey of the Israelites, and that it was to be carried with them 
from place to place. It could not^ therefore, have been a solid 
building like one of our churches or chapels ; and this belief is con- 
firmed when we read David's description of the Tabernacle ; he 
calls it a ' tent with curtains.' 

Now, although the Tabernacle was made upon the same prin- 
ciple as the tents in which the Israelites lived, there were some 
differences between it and their ordinary tents. 

It was erected to be the visible centre of the religious life of 
the people ; and they, imder the direction of Moses, showed exactly 
the same kind of feeling as nearly aU people have shown since, and 
do show now. It did not seem right that the place which was set 
apart for the worship of God should be mean or shabby, if they had 
the power to make it beautiful and glorious. So they willingly 
gave all they hod to give of gold and silver and brass, and also of fine 
linen. (The Egyptians, we may remember, were celebrated for the 
fineness and beauty of the linen they made. A great quantity of 
that linen would probably be among the presents which the Israel- 
ites received from their old masters when they were leaving 
Egypt.) These materials, fireely given, and in great abundance, 
would be sufficient to made a distinction between the Sacred Tent 
and the common tents of black goats-hair which the people lived in. 
Then the Tabernacle, although easily removed, was a larger building 
than the tents, and therefore had to be built more substantially. 
Its sides, covered by curtains, both outside and inside, were made 
of planks of acacia wood, jointed together by tenons and mortices ; 
and the posts which supported the ridge of the tent, instead of 
being mere rough pieces of wood, were carved into the form of 
J)illajs. The roof was covered with skins of seals, obtained, it is 
believed, from the Bed Sea. 

This tent was 30 cubits long and 10 wide ; that is, in English 
measures, 45 feet by 15 feet, and was divided by richly-embroidered 
curtains into three parts, in the innermost of which was placed an 
ark or chest, called the Ark of the Covenant, containing two tables 
of stone — granite slabs from Sinai — on which the Ten Words of 
the Law — called sometimes the Covenant — were engraved. Hound 
the tent, at some distance from it, was a row of posts, with canvas 
curtains, enclosing a space which would measure 150 feet by 75 
feet, 'nils court or enclosure and the tent took the same general 
direction *, the length was from east to west, and the Tabernacle waa 
in the western half. 
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In the eastern half of the enclosure were placed the altar, upon 
which the sacrifices were offered, and a laver, or basin, full of water, 
in which the priests washed themselves at the appointed times. 

This bare description may not, perhaps, give a very clear idea of 
what the Tabernacle looked like, but will show that ther6 must 
have been a great deal of work to do to finish it. This is, perhaps, 
the most interesting part of the history of the building. Moses 
received from all the people gifts of all lands of valuable materials 
for the building. He also called upon all of them who were wise- 
hearted and willing to help, to give their labour. So many were 
"vdlling and able to assist that the labour did not fall very heavily 
upon any of them. The greater number of the workmen may, of 
course, have found rough work to do ; the acacia-trees had to be 
cut down, and planks hewn out of them ; the skins to be tanned, 
or in some other way prepared to resist wet ; and other work to be 
done which did not require much skill. Then the women, of 
course, could do the needlework ; sewing together the skins and 
embroidering the curtains kept many of them employed. There 
were, however, two men more skilful than the rest, whose names 
are told us : they were Bezaleel and Aholiab, and they appear to 
have done the metal work and the carving. 

Altogether, we shall not find many passages of the history 
pleasanter to think about than this. The people seem to have been 
contented and industrious, which they were not very often j and it 
may be that this was because they were not working for them- 
selves, but for the honour of God. They were very ignorant, and 
often, before and after this time, very rebellious ; but now what 
they could do they did, and did willingly and well. 

Lesson 59. 

The Sabbath aod Feasts. 

One part of the Ceremonial Law which differs very much from 
the rest was the law of the observance of the Sabbath. The word 
Sabbath means rest, and is first used in the Bible at the end of the 
first account of the Creation (Genesis ii. 1-3) to describe the rest 
of God after the work of Creation. We are there told that God 
blessed the seventh day, and sanctified it (or made it holy). 
When the Law was given to Moses the ordinance of the Sabbatii 
was not put in the same list with other matters of ceremony, but 
'was the subject of one of the Ten Commandments (the Fourth), 
which begins with the word * Remember,' a sort of proof that the 
Israelites already knew something about it. There are in the 
Bible two copies of the Ten Commandments, one in the Book of 
Exodus, the other in the Book of Deuteronomy. The two copies 
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generally agree, but in the reasons that are given for the keeping- 
of the seventh day as a day of rest there are some remarkable- 
differences. By taking the two together we shall the better 
understand the meaning of the ordinance. 

In Exodus the reason is given in these words : ' For in six days, 
the Lord made heaven and earth, the sea, and all that in them is, 
and rested the seventh day: wherefore the Lord blessed the 
seventh day, and hallowed it.' 

In Deuteronomy the reason is given thus: 'Remember that 
thou wast a servant in the land of Egypt, and that the Lord thy 
God brought thee out thence through a mighty hand and by a 
stretched out ann : therefore the Lord thy God commanded thee 
to keep the Sabbath day.' 

The two reasons thus given are by no means contradictory to- 
each other ; but the latter is certainly the easier to understand. 
The fii-st teaches us that we must work as God worked, and rest as 
He rested ; and why ? Because, as we are told constantly in the 
Bible, God made man in His own image. We shall refer to this, 
which we may call the natural reason, again, and may now turn to 
the second statement. The Israelites had been slaves in Egypt, and 
had had no time that they could call their own : God Himself de- 
livered them from slavery and made them free ; and that they might 
never forget the deliverance He commanded them to observe the 
weekly holyday as a feast of thanksgiving for their freedom. But, 
then, we Oluistians still observe a weeldy day of rest — not, it is true,- 
the seventh day of the week, but the firdt day. Can we say that the 
reasons why we observe Sunday as a holyday are the same as those 
for which the ancient Israelites kept the Sabbath ? Perhaps not 
exactly ; and yet those old reasons should have some weight with 
us. If for six days we have to work hard, as most of us have, to 
gain our daily bread, we leave ourselves little time to think that 
we have a higher life than that of the body. Our Sunday, then, 
may well remind us that we have a life higher than the animal 
life, that we are made in the image of God. And as to the second 
reason, unless we believe that it was altogether our own or our 
ancestors' wisdom and goodness that gained us English people our 
freedom, we surely should ba very ungrateful if we did not wish 
to thank God ^ for our freedom on the day when we most fully 
enjoy it. Yet the words of the commandment, in which ' rest ' is 
80 often repeated, will give us, perhaps, the best reason for keeping 
the Sabbath. We shall find that in after times the rulers of the 
Jews made all kinds of vexatious and even absurd regulations 
about the observance of the Sabbath, really turning its rest into 
toil ; but from the beginning it was true, as our Saviour told the 
Jews of His time, that the Sabbath was made for man, and not 
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man for the Sabl)ath. We are taught to rest because rest is good 
for us, good for our bodies and also for our souls. Six days* work 
Tnll weary and exhaust the bodily strength of most men, and the 
Sunday rest makes them all the fitter for work when Monday 
morning comes. Besides, the busy working day is not a time 
when we are likely to think much about our spiritual life : the 
^ork is needed if we would get the meat that perisheth ; on the 
"day of rest we may labour for the meat which endureth unto ever- 
lasting life. 

There is a very interesting passage teaching a great deal abqut 
the present use and obligation of the day of rest in a letter 
-written by the great German statesman and philosopher, Wilhelm 
Ton Humboldt, who died in 1886 : — 

' The choice of one day in seven is certainly the wisest that 
•could have been made. However arbitrary it may appear, and 
may be to a certain extent, to shorten or lengthen work on account 
of one day, I am nevertheless persuaded that six days are the 
•exact measiure of man's physical powers of endurance, whether in 
labour or tmiform employment. There is something hiunane, too, 
in allowing the animals employed in man*s service to share in his 
rest. To lengthen the time between this constantly-recurring day 
of rest would be no less foolish than inhuman, though I once saw 
the experiment made* When I spent some years in Paris during 
the time of the Revolution (1792-1805) I witnessed there the 
4kbolition of this Divine ordinance, in order to establish in its room 
the dull, dry, decimal system. The tenth day was to be what our 
Sunday is, and the work went on for nine days consecutively ; but 
when this became evidently too much for the strength many 
•observed Sunday alto, at least as far as the police would allow; hence 
resulted next too much idleness*, and thus we always blunder 
between two extremes when we depart from the regular middle 
way ordained for us. But if this be the case when merely worldly 
-considerations are taken into account, how much is its importance 
altered when seen in a religious point of view, which makes the 
idea as well as the enjoyment of the day a source of spiritual 
peace and real consolation ! ' 

The appointed feast-days, when the Jews were commanded to 
meet together in the place which God should choose, are in one 
rsense like the Sabbath. They were very evidently appointed for 
the remembrance of God's goodness and for the benefit of the 
people/ for their wholesome, rational, social enjoyment. In 
another sense they are unlike, inasmuch as their special meaning 
and obligation were for the Israelites only. But from their 
appointment we may learn a very important lesson, that if we 
inake religion a thing entirely without enjoyment we are going 
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directly against all tliat we can learn firom tlie Old Testament or 
God's designs for us. 

Lesson 60. 

Natural Law and Mosaic Law. 

Wb often speak of certain laws which we call the ^ Laws or 
Nature.' These laws are expressions of facts ahout all the external 
things which men have observed. It is found, for example, that if 
you take a stone to the top of a house and let it go, it will fall to the 
ground ; it is found that certain defects in drainage and cultivation 
always cause deficiency in the crops raised ; that certain disease?^ 
axe the result of certain conditions which may sometimes "be 
altered, and so on. All these facts are called Laws of Nature, or 
Natural Laws. Sometimes they seem to tell us what we should 
do, at other times to tell us what we should avoid, but in either- 
case they are worth attending to. One part of our duty in this 
world, as the Bible teaches us, is to * replenish the earth and 
subdue it.' This we can only do by understanding the method, or 
law, which directs natural processes, such as life, growth, decay, 
etc. We can only conquer Nature, as the great Lord Bacon has-- 
said very wisely, by obeying Nature. 

The object of this lesson is to show by a few examples how the 
laws written down by Moses for the guidance of the Children of 
Israel agree with some of the laws of natm^e which men have- 
discovered. Quite at the beginning of this series of lessons it was* 
remarked that we were to learn from the early chapters of Genesis 
that God not only made all that we see but also made laws for the 
goveminent of all visible things. A law of nature, when we find 
it out, is therefore to be treated with reverence, for it teaches ua 
with certainty something of God's design. W© should expect, there- 
fore, to find that when commandments were given by Moses, who 
received them from God, about natural things, they would agreo 
with what we can find out about those natural things by the use 
of our faculties of observation and comparison. This agreement iai 
just what we do find. It would be impossible to give proof of this 
statement in every particular, but some instances are set down to. 
suggest the method of examination which may be found profitable 
in other cases hereafter. 

1. We have recently had what may very well be called an. 
example. Men's bodies are so constituted that they cannot bear- 
more than a certain amount of continuous work. It is then a law 
of nature that a man shall rest at certain times if he is to do the* 
greatest amount of work. Agreeing with this natural law is the- 
law of the Sabbath. 
. 2. Certain diseases, common among ourselves, and others much.; 
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more common and more terrible in the East, are what is called 
contagions, that is to say, one person can take them from another 
by touch. This is a natural law, and the conduct it suggests is 
separation of the diseased from the healthy. This conduct was 
what Moses ordered by law. 

. 8. It has been proved by experiment liiat certain kinds of 
meat are imhealthy, especially if eaten in warm countries. Most 
of these unhealthy meats are included in the list called in the Law 
* unclean meats*' 

4. Perhaps the best illustration of what is meant may be 
found in the laws which regulated the agriculture of the Jews. 

Farmers haye found out that they lose very considerably by 
trying to grow the same crop in the same :fields year after year. 
If they change the crops, however, and grow sometimes wheat, 
sometimes clover, sometimes turnips, they find that the land yields 
a much better return for the labour bestowed upon it. Before this 
principle of change, commonly called the ' rotation of crops,' had 
been discovered and acted upon, it was known that part of the 
same result was attained by letting the fields lie fallow, that is 
untilled, at certain intervals. The partly-exhausted soil seemed 
by rest to recover its fertility. Now, of course, it was no part of 
the intention of the Law given by Moses to teach scientific 
agriculture, or, indeed, to anticipate'any scientific discovery. Still j 
it is remarkable that among the laws given by^ Moses is a com- 
mand that every seventh year the land shoidd be allowed to 
remain at rest, that no ploughing or sowing should be done. 

In illustration of this whole|subject, and as showing how much 
harm has been done by man's neglect of natural laws, the following 
&cts have been collected from various sources, especially from a 
work entitled ' Man and Nature ' by Dr. G. P. Marsh. The general 
lesson conveyed by them is stated forcibly by the late Canon 
Kingsley : — 

' Man's work is too often the curse of the very planet which he 
misuses. None should know that better than the botanist, who 
sees whole regions desolate and given up to sterility and literal 
thorns and thistles, on account of man's sin and folly, ignorance 
and greedy waste.* 

The accounts which ancient historians and geographers have 
given of the provinces which formed the Boman Empire show 
that about the Christian era the greater part of that Empire was 
in every respect fitted for the maintenance of a large population. 
Now, Dr. Marsh says, ' more than one half of the whole extent is 
either deserted by civilised man and surrendered to hopeless 
desolation, or at least greatly reduced in both productiveness and 
population. Vast forests have disappeared from mountain spurs 
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and ridges ; the vegetable eartii accumulated beneath the trees bj 
the decay of leaves and fallen trunks, the soil of the Alpine pastures 
that skirted and indented the woods, and the mould of the upland 
fields, are washed away ; meadows, once fertilised by irrigation, 
are waste and unproductive, because the cisterns and reservoirs 
that supplied the ancient canals are broken, or the springs that fed 
them dried up.' The provinces thus desolate are enumerated by 
Dr. Marsh as follows: ^Northern Africa, the greater Arabian 
peninsula, Syria, Mesopotamia, Armenia, and many other provinces 
of Asia Minor, Greece, Sicily, and parts of even Italy and Spain.' 
And the cause, briefly stated, is the same, namely, the endeavour 
to obtain from the soil greater and more frequently-repeated crops 
than according to natural law it could supply. The destruction of 
forests is specially noticed in the passage quoted ; this alone has, 
even within the memory of living men, greatly altered for the 
worse the climate of North Italy, and devastated many Alpine 
valleys, which fifty years ago were full of fertile fields. The 
result of human action not in harmony with natural laws is felt not 
only in long-settled countries such as those referred to above^ but 
also in new countries. It is not more than three centuries ago 
that the cultivation of the naturally fertile land near the Atlantic 
shores of America was commenced. Already, owing to the con- 
stant raising of crops without rest or rotation, or returning to the 
soil as manure an equivalent for those materials which the crops 
take away from it^ the fertility of those regions is almost gone ; 
year by year land is left out of cultivation because it will not pay 
its expenses, and new land is tilled further west. 

Lesson 61. 

Laws about Persons* 

Before we return to the history of the travels of the Children of 
Israel we must have one more lesson on the Law. The part of the 
Law which we are now about to consider is that which regulated 
tiie conduct of the Israelites towards each other, and in some cases 
towards strangers — ^that is, persons belonging to other nations. 

At the time when the Law was given to the Israelites they 
were by no means a civilised people. In many respects they were 
barbarians, and, like most barbarians, were very much inclined to 
be cruel and revengeful. A great deal of the work that they had 
to do before they could settle down in peace in the land which had 
been promised to them as a home was harsh and cruel work, and 
was likely to increase these vicious inclinations of theirs. It is 
therefore a satisfaction to us to find that there were many com* 
mandments of the law which were specially intended to teach 
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them a "better lesson^ to make them gentle and hmnane instead of 
savage and cruel. A few of these humane laws will form the 
subject of the present lesson. 

1. Among many wandering Eastern tribes to tins very day it iB 
held to be a duty landing upon a brother or a son, o^ indeed, any 
yery near relation, to take up the quarrel of a brodier or father. 
Especially, if a man is killed, even by accident, his nearest male 
lelative is called the blood-avenger, and pursues the killer until he 
overtakes and slays him. Then the friends of the last slain become 
ayengers, and so on, a quarrel thus begun lasting sometimes for 
many generations. The Jews were actuated by feelings like those 
just described ; but the Law limited the revenge, so that quarrels 
should not be perpetual. The rude law of the desert was to be 
<diaDged when the people should come to their home in Canaan. 
Oertain cities of refuge were to be set apart, that the manslayer 
might flee to them and be safe for a time. But this regulation was 
made : no man who had availed himself of the privilege of sanctuary 
mis considered free of the guilt of blood until the circumstances of 
the death had been considered by judges appointed for that purpose. 
If then it was proved that the death was wilfully caused, he who 
had committed the murder was publicly executed ; if it was proved 
that the death was caused by accident, or without malice, the 
accused person was cleared of the charge, and the avenger had no 
power to injure him. This legislation was not very perfect, but it 
was a great deal better than allowing any man to be judge and 
•executioner at once, and by delaying the decision it must often 
have given time for violent passions to cool down. 

2. The instance just given shows rather how law was brought 
in to lessen a Mod of natiural ferocity than how it taught positive 
humanity. Now, therefore, it seems right to give an example or two 
of the latter and better kind. 

However simple any state of society may be, there vnll always 
be found in it some diiierences of wealth and power. The more 
powerful and wealthy are always tempted to use their power and 
wealth, for the oppression of the poor and weak. Moses was 
instructed to teach the people that, since they were all brethren, it 
was a sin in the sight of Ged to take any such advantage. The 
special laws made to enforce this truth are very numerous ; two, 
however, may be selected as the most interesting. 

Suppose a poor man wants money for some pmrpose, and asks a 
rich man to lend it to him, how can the rich man have any 
.security that he will get his money back ? By receiving som»^ 
thing that the poor man does possess, and keeping it until the 
money is repaid. The principle is something like that which is 
^opted now in large towns, and called pawnbroking. Of course 
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it is often a great gain to the poor to haye the worth in money of 
something which for a lime they do not want to use. But there is 
some danger lest something really necessary to the poor man's life 
or comfort should be taken as a pledge. The diuiger was met 
by the Law of Moses in this way : the rich were adrised to give^ 
liberally to the poor (it is quite plain that it would have been 
beyond the power of law to compel any rich man to give to any 
poor man) ; but if he would not give, but only lend, then he was^ 
absolutely forbidden to take as a pledge either the bed, or the> 
clothes, or the millstone (for every faisily in those days ground 
their own com into flour) of the poor. 

The other special law relates to the harvest. The rich farmers 
were absolutely forbidden to rake up the scattered ears of com 
which fell to the ground during the reaping, or to go again 
over the olive trees to gather every olive that might have been 
left behind in the first picking. The gleanings of both corn- 
fields and olive-gardens were to be left for the poor: — * the widow 
and the fatherless and the stranger ' are mentioned as the persons 
who should be allowed to glean. 

The words of these commandments are very simple and beauti- 
ful. The Israelites were taught that God cares for the stranger, and 
that, therefore, they should care for him too ; and were- reminded 
that they once were strangers in a land which was not theirs. Thft 
memory of their own past sorrows was to teach them love and 
kindliness. 

3. Animals useful to man were not forgotten by the Law» 
Our good English laws punish people who ill-treat horses of 
donkeys or cows, or any dumb animals. The first law of that kind 
may be found in the Bible, and is very interesting : ' Thou shalt 
not muzzle the ox that treadeth out the com/ Threshing the com 
was then not done by machinery, but by driving oxen over the 
bundles of ripe corn kid on what was called the threshing-floor. 
The object of the law was to allow the oxen who were employed 
in this work to enjoy some of the results of their work by eating 
some of the com which they were separating from the chafiT and 
straw. 

All these laws are very simple, and suit a rather rude state of 
society ; but the effect of them lil one by one, and stiU more when 
they are taken together with very many of the same kind which 
we have been obHged to pass over in silence, must have been to 
create and gradually to cultivate and encourage kindness of heart 
in the people who had to obey them. Teaching such as this may 
fairly be considered a preparation for the teaching of Christ — 
* Blessed are the merciful, for they shall obtain mercy.' 

4. Lastly, the Mosaic Law enjoined in the strongest manner 
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parity in thought and deed in all the relations between the sexes. 
In no respect is the Divine inspiration of the Mosaic Law more 
clearly seen than in the stress which the Law lays on purity of mind 
and conduct, for in no respect does it rise more entirely above the 
abominable notions and customs which prevailed among the heathen, 
nations. 

Lesson 62. 
Head Exodus xxxil. to verse 24. 

Now we come back to the history, which our lessons about the 
laws given to the Israelites will help us to understand better than 
we could have done otherwise. The piece of history which has 
just been read is very sad, whether we consider it as a part of the 
history of the Israelites, or as a'part of the history of the life of 
Moses. It is so for the following reasons : — • 

1. We find how little trust the Israelites had, either in God,, 
who had delivered them from Egypt and was leading them through 
the vnldemess, or in Moses, who was God's prophet. Moses waa 
directed by God to go up into the mountain, away from that part 
where he could be seen and heard by the people, into the sheltered 
valley between that promontory and the summit of the hiU. There 
he remained for forty days, or nearly six weeks, receiving from God 
instruction of the greatest importance to aU the people. At length,^ 
the people, who, as we have already learnt, had very little faith in 
anything or any person that they could not see, thought that 
Moses was lost. They applied to his brother Aaron, whom they 
seem to have believed to some extent jealous of the greater autho- 
rity of Moses, and asked him to make them gods. He, although 
he had heard with them the command to make no graven image,, 
told them to bring to him their ornaments of gold. These he 
took and cast into the form of a calf, which the people wickedly 
and foolishly declared to be the god which had brought them out 
of Egypt. The truth was that both Aaron and the people were 
thinlang of and half-believing in the image-gods of Egypt. One of 
the chief Egyptian deities, named Apis, had always been represented 
in the form of a calf. It does not need much ibought to discover 
how foolish it was to say that it was an Egyptian god that had 
defeated the Egyptians and delivered them, who had long been very 
useful and hardworked slaves of the Egyptians. When the image 
of the calf had been made and set up in the camp, the people, led 
by Aaron, worshipped it with unseemly and riotous feasting. 

We must break the connection of the history a little, and men« 
tion here, with disgust, the excuse that Aaron afterwards made for 
himself. He said that the gold he had melted ' came out (of tha 
fire) this calf.' As if the form of a calf could make iUelf in the 
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fire. With sucli people as the Israelites and such a brother as 
Aaron to deal with, it cannot much be wondered at that Moses 
Isecame very impatient and angry. 

2. But in the conduct of Moses, great and good man as he was, 
we find on this occasion the breaking out of an old evil, which had 
before now done him great harm. His great failing — and his failings 
Are told us so plainly in the Bible that it would be foolish in us to 
forget them, and quite wrong to suppose that he had none — ^his 
^*eat failing was hastiness of temper or impatience*, it was generally 
impatience of wrong, but at the same time it was not harmless in 
Moses or without harm to him. It seems that the golden calf had 
only just been made, and that the people were in the midst of their 
unholy feasting, when Moses, coming down from the mountain, 
•caught sight of what they were doing. He had the two tables of 
the Law, the written or engrayed copies of the words which had 
been spoken to the people, in his hands, and he cast them down in 
his anger so violently as to break them to pieces. He forgot, we 
may suppose, how little opportunity after all there had been for a 
people so little disciplined and so badly instructed to know any 
l)etter, and forgot, also, that the laws, of which he broke the copies, 
were intended first of all, to make them better. His anger pre- 
vented these thoughts, and we cannot doubt that his anger was 
injurious to him. But it would not be fair not also to call 
Attention to those parts of the passage we have just read which 
set forth the nobler side of the character of this great man. One 
word is used in the Bible, and often quoted from the Bible, to 
■describe him. ' The man Moses was very meeA:.' When we say 
a man is meek we mean that he never gets angry, and is always 
^uiet and forbearing; but we are quite sure that Moses was 
not at all a quiet, peaceable man, and that he did very often get 
engry. So we try to find what the word really means which in our 
English Bible is translated meek. The best English translation is 
tdf'forgetfnl \ and this history shows us how true a description that 
word gives of Moses. We have read a most solemn and perplexing 
conversation said to have passed between God Himself and Moses. 
We do not think that we can imderstand it all, but we can under- 
stand that although great personal power and authority was offered 
to Moses and to his descendants, he did not accept the offer. The 
cause why he did not accept it was his care for the nation, the de- 
scendants of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, of which he was one. His 
glory, if it came out of their shame, was a thing he did not and 
could not care for. 

We find this sense of self-sacrifice expressed still more strongly 
in the history which immediately follows. When the sudden 
Anger of Moses was past he prayed to God for forgiveness for the 
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people : ' Yet now, if Thou wilt forgive their sin ; and if not^ 
blot me, I pray Thee, out of Thy book which Thou hast written/ 
He was taught that Ood's punishments do not come upon men 
capriciously : his desire to bear the punishment of the people was 
not a desire that could be granted, or that it would be right for- 
God to grant. In the right time the punishment would come,, 
but it would come, not upon Moses, but on those who had sinned. 
That upon Moses himself punishment did come, for his haste and 
impatience, is true, as we shall find out ; but we shall also find that 
the punishment for this sin of distrust and idolatry came upon the 
people who had committed it and upon the priest who had helped 
them to its commission. 

Lesson 63. 
Bead Numbers xi. 
We have passed over some interesting passages in the history of 
the journeys of the Israelites, and some others which show us a- 
great deal of the character of Moses, but the omission has been un- 
avoidable. The time which the whole course of lessons is intended 
to cover is too short to allow us to stop and consider everything. 
The chapter which we have now read describes a turning-point in 
the history. At the end of the lesson we will consider briefly what 
we learn in this chapter concerning Moses ; but the main lesson is 
one drawn from the conduct of the Israelites. 

In an earlier reading we came on the words ' the flesh-pots of 
Egypt ; ' although the words are not actually used here, yet we may 
clearly understand that it was stiU the flesh-pots of Egypt that the 
people were longing for. ' "Who shall give us flesh to eat ? We 
remember the fish, which we did eat in Egypt freely ; the cucum- 
bers, and the melons, and the leeks, and the onions, and the garlic : 
but now our soul is dried away.' These are the words set down as 
spoken by the people, and repeated in Qod's instruction to Moses 
with an addition — * Who shall give us flesh to eat ? for it was well 
with us in Egypt.' 

We wonder how a people that had endured the hardships of 
slavery could so soon have forgotten these hardships, and how they 
could have desired even the best of food if the condition of their 
getting it was a return to slavery. The true answer to our wonder 
is the fact that they had been slaves. The Greek poet, Homer, 
speaks of slavery as ' taking half the man away.' The half which 
slavery takes away is the noblest half of the man. Even when 
slaves are kindly treated, the necessity of keeping them in a state of 
submission makes their masters discourage aU training and all 
exercise of their nobler powers of reason and thought. In many 
cases, indeed, we may believe the hopelessness of escape from 
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slavery leads the slave to forget, or wish to forget, that he has a 
nobler part at all. He is, in his master's eyes, a living instrument 
or a chattel, and becomes at last little more than that in his own 
eyes. This, if we look at the matter rightly, is the greatest wrong 
of slavery. Cruelty, harshness, injustice of many kinds, a man 
can bear ; but when he is looked upon, and learns to look upon him- 
self, as a mere beast of burden, or a living tool for building or 
digging, the manliness soon dies. He has no hope of better 
things, no interest in the pursuits of other men, nothing to care 
for but his body, that he may keep it warm and well fed. This 
-seems to have been the case of the Israelites. Excluded from all 
higher interests, and even forgetting that they were heirs of a great 
promise made by God, they occupied themselves only in sensual 
cares, and so unavoidably degraded themselves to such an extent, 
that even when freedom was given them they did not care for it, 
objecting that they were better fed when they were slaves. A 
lower degradation than this it is scarcely possible for a people to 
reach. We must bear these things in mind, not simply that we 
may understand why the Israelites so long ago behaved so foolishly 
as they did, but because there is a danger of the same kind of thing 
happening to us all. We are free-born, and ought to thank God 
that we are so. But unless we live like free men and women there 
is no reason why we should not become slaves. Not that it is 
likely that any of us will ever be bought and sold, but that we may 
have the worst part of slavery — ^its degradation. If we do not 
care for the improvement of our minds, and for instruction in that 
moral and religious knowledge which can make us good citizens, we 
•shall surely care too much for the merely bodily pleasures of eating 
and drinking. Our tastes and desires will become so low that we 
shall lose the better half of manhood, and shall be the slaves of any 
man who may take the trouble to give us opportunities for the 
•gratification of those tastes. We have the future very much in our 
own power. If we choose the higher and better aim of a good, 
noble, intelligent life, our country will become, even more truly 
than it is now, the home of the free ; if we choose the worse and 
lower aim of a life of only bodily enjoyment, not only shall we be 
losers, but om* country will be a greater loser still. The history of 
the past shows that a people in slavery generally become degraded 
>and scarcely fit, for a long time, for anything but slavery ; and that 
a people who, however free, become degraded in their habits and 
tastes, always end in becoming slaves. 

Now for the promised word or two about Moses. This lesson 
shows us once more both sides of his character ; it shows us his 
impatience and distrust, in the complaints which he makes to God, 
that he has to bear the burden of the people^ and in his desire to 
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^ie and leave his work ; l)ut it shows us also his nobleness and 
^elf-forgetfulness, in his answer to Joshua^ who was jealous of the 
honour of his master. Two men prophesied — that is, spoke truths 
taught them by God — in the camp, not in the place which had been 
set apart for religious purposes. Joshua wished Moses to rebuke 
them, but he said : ' Enviest thou for my sake ? Would God that 
all the Lord^s people were prophets, and that the Lord would put 
TTia spirit upon them ! ' 

Lesson 64. 

Bead Numbers xiii. 17— xiv. 10. 

Mant of the passages of Scripture which we have been reading 
lately show us very clearly how hard-hearted and rebellious a 
people the Israelites were. The passage which we have read to- 
day proves this fact even more forcibly, for it shows us that there 
were in all the hosts of Israel only two whose trust in God, and 
confidence in Moses as God's messenger, was unshaken. These two 
were Joshua and Caleb. 

The people must have arrived, at the time about which we are 
now reading, near the southern borders of Palestine — that is, near 
the northern edge of the wilderness through which they had been 
travelling. The time seemed to be close at hand when they woidd 
have to enter upon the promised possession of Canaan. But none 
of them thought, and Moses thought least of all, that they would 
be able to enter upon that possession peaceably. The land was in- 
habited by men sMlled in war, who would not give up their cities 
and fields and vineyards simply because they were told that the 
possession of them had been promised more than 400 years before 
to Abraham and his descendants. If the land of Canaan was to be 
possessed at all, it must first be conquered. It was therefore the 
duty of a wise leader to try to find out something of the people 
with whom he and his hosts would have to fight. Moses selected 
twelve men, one from each of the tribes, and sent them to spy out 
or examine the land. They were told to bring back a report of 
all they should see, and all they could find out ; both about the 
land itself, its fertility, the crops that grew in it, the nature of the 
.soil ; and about the inhabitants and their manner of life. 

They were absent forty days, and then returned to Kadesh, 
where the camp of the Israelites was pitched, bringing with 
them, as a proof of the fertility of Canaan, a bimch of grapes so 
large as to be carried on a staff between two »of them. All the 
twelve agreed in saying that the accounts they had heard before 
about the country were quite true ; it was indeed a land flowing 
with milk and honey. But when they came to speak of the 
people of Canaan they showed great difference of opinion. Ten of 
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the spies said tliat the men were men of great stature, and yerr 
strong, and that they lived in walled cities, and therefore were not 
to be conquered by a tribe of tent-dwellers like the Israelites. 
Two, however, while they allowed the truth of what their fellows 
had said about the strength of the cities and of the people, declared 
that, for all that, if the Israelites were ready to advance at on<», 
they would be able to overcome the Anakim and the other tribes 
of Canaan. Then the ten repeated their account, as it seems, with 
some exaggerations, such as, that there were giants in the land, in 
whose sight they had been as grasshoppers, and whose bulk and 
strength made them think themselves very poor and weak. We hav» 
heard enough about the character of the Israelites to know which of 
these reports they would be more likely to listen to. They could 
not endure the notion of having any difficulties to contend with, 
and so resolved to abandon the enterprise. Among their weak and 
foolish words were heard wishes that they had died in Egypt, and 
complaints against God that He had brought them there to die by 
the sword. They would have nothing more to do with such a 
leader as Moses, but would choose a captain for themselves, and go 
back to Egypt. The two faithful spies, Caleb and Joshua, again, 
addressed the people, first tearing their clothes, to show how 
grieved they were to hear such foolish and wicked words. They 
told the people that by obeying the word of God they would have 
a power on their side greater than all the might of the Canaanites. 
' Fear them not,' they said, * their defence is departed from them, 
and the Lord is with us.' But the people, with as little sense of 
what they were about to do as most mobs have, and, like most 
frightened mobs, quite ready to be cruel, would not at all hear the 
words of reason and argument. They said that they would stons 
the two men who opposed their plans. 

This passage has been chosen for reading because it gives ns an 
example of what we shall often find in history, perhaps in our own 
experience, namely, the courage of only one or two who know that 
they are right, and can give reasons for what they say in the 
presence of multitudes who think otherwise and who are guided 
by passion instead of reasoning. Very possibly we shall never 
be exposed to actual danger of death through saying what we 
believe to be true, but some time may come when we shall need 
all the moral courage we possess to defend ourselves against the 
outcries of some of our fellow-men who are only guided by their 
fears. At such a time it will strengthen us to think of Joshua 
and Caleb, and to remember how bravely they stood up against a 
whole nation ; and to remember, also, that the result proved that 
they were right and the whole nation was wrong. 

The next lesson will show the result of this rebellion. 
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Lessok 65. 

The Appointment of the Wanderings. 

Immebiately after the great rebellion of the Israelites, and their 
refusal to obey the commands of God, a great punishment was 
threatened, and its execution was begim at once. At first they were 
all in danger of perishing strangely and suddenly, but Moses inter- 
ceded for them, and besought God to spare their lives and pardon 
their sin. The answer to Ms prayer was a promise that their sin 
should be forgiven, but at the same time he was told that they 
must bear the natural consequences of their cowardice and distrust. 
They were not to enter at once into the land which God had said 
He would give them, but were to wander about in the desert 
country until the whole number of those who were above the age 
of twenty years when they left I^ypt had died. The only ex- 
ceptions were to be the two faithful spies about whom we have 
read so lately, namely, Caleb and Joshua. The words in which 
Moses was told to announce this punishment to the people are as 
follows : ^ Your carcases shaU fall in this wilderness ; and aU that 
were numbered of you, according to your whole number, from 
twenty years old and upward, which have murmured against Me, 
doubtless ye shall not come into the land, concerning which I sware 
to make you dwell therein, save Caleb the son of Jephunneh, and 

Joshua the son of Nun And your children shall wander in 

the wilderness forty years, until your carcases be wasted in the 
wilderness.* (Numb. xiv. 29, 30, 38.) 

A more immediate punishment fell upon the ten unfaithful 
spies, who, by their evil report of the land, had caused the rebellion 
of the people, for we are told that they ^ died by the plague before 
the Lord.' 

At last, when this dreadful message was delivered to them, the 
people discovered that they had been foolish as well as cowardly 
and rebellious. They mourned greatly when they heard that they 
were to wander in the wilderness for forty years, and resolved to 
try to change their fate. They said they would go up to the place 
which God had promised to give them, and would fight against the 
nations whom, only the day before, they had refused to attack. 
Moses told them that it was too late for them to make up their 
minds to do anything of the kind ; they could not change God's 
purposes as often as they chose to change their own. He ad- 
vised them not to attempt the attack upon the tribes of Canaan, 
because, without God's help, they would certainly be defeated. 
However, they showed now, in resolving to act, the same stubborn- 
ness which they had shown before in resolving not to act ; they would 
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not take the advice of Moses, but went out into the hilly country 
inhabited by the Amalekites and the Canaanites, under a leader of 
their own choosing. The natural consequences of such rashness 
overtook them : they were altogether defeated by their enemies, 
and many of them were slain. Then their wanderings began. 

The wanderings of the people will be the subject of a future 
lesson, but now there are two things for us to think about. 

1. Although the punishment which was inflicted upon the 
rebellious people was very severe, yet there was mercy in it. 
Nearly always we can find some benefit arising out of events 
which seem at first very dreadfuL The words of the great English 
poet, Shakespeare — ^ Sweet are the uses of adversity ' — are illus- 
trated by this history. A number of people so cowardly and yet 
so very obstinate as the Israelites were, could not have conquered 
the land of Canaan; they would almost certainly have been 
destroyed as soon as they came into contact with the warlike 
inhabitants of Canaan. The vices which were most marked in 
them were vices which are the natural result of slavery. They 
had not been free long enough to know how to use their freedom. 
The death of all those who had grovm up to manhood as slaves 
would have a great effect in destroying the slavish character of the 
people. We find from other histories that the setting free of a 
large number of slaves very generally causes, for two or three 
generations, great trouble, both to the slaves themselves and to 
their neighbours. Some people say that this trouble proves that 
freedom is not necessarily a good thing ; but it would be wiser to 
say that it proves how bad a thing slavery must be, if its bad con- 
sequences last so long. The forty years in the desert gave the 
Israelites an opportunity for undergoing the discipline without 
interruption. 

2. Very often, when there is some duty which we Imow we 
ought to perform, we put it oiF from day to day, tiU at last it is 
too late. The lesson teaches us that the time ^too late' may come 
for a whole generation as truly as for one person. The plain moral 
is that what we know to be our duty should be accomplished witb 
all our power, and at once ; if we act in that way we shall have 
God's help ; but a time may come when it will be useless even to 
try to accomplish what we have once unfeithfully left undone. 

Lesson 66. 
Bead Numbers zx. i~i3- 
The events of which we have just read an account happened at 
Kadesh, the place where the rebellion which led to the appoint- 
ment of the forty years' wandering had occurred. But, as will be 
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explained more fully in the next lesson, we have reason to believe 
that the greater part of the forty years' wandering comes between 
the two events. This passage is most reinarkable, because it shows 
us that Moses and Aaron, the two leaders of the people^ exposed 
themselves by their own conduct to the same punishment as the 
people whom they led. Neither of them was to be allowed to 
enter into the Promised Land. 

The end of the tenth verse is the part of the reading which 
gives us the reason why this pimishment was inflicted. As we 
read the words we are inclined to think that the punishment was 
very great for so small an offence. The offence, however, was 
not so small as it seems. Moses had seen enough of God's deal- 
ings with men, and knew enough of what God had done by 
him for the people, to be quite sure that what was done for 
the people was really God's doing, although he was used as the 
agent or instrument. But in his vexation he forgot all about this^ 
and claimed the power of giving the people water to drink a» 
his own power and Aaron's. ' Must we fetch you water out of 
this rock ? ' were the words he used. And then, still showing 
his irritation, he struck the rock to which he had been com- 
manded to speak. First claiming a power which belonged only to 
God, and then disobeying God's command, cannot be called a small 
offence. If, therefore, this was the only occasion on which w& 
know Moses to have done wrong, still we could not say that he did 
not deserve severe punishmeat for it. But, as we must now care- 
fully remember, this was not the first time, by any means, that 
the impatience and hasty spirit of Moses had brought him into 
trouble. There are many actions of his, which we have been 
obliged to caU wrong actions, and this, the last, though, perhaps^ 
not the worst of them, was the natural consequence of tiliose which 
had gone before. There is very little doubt that, of all the men of 
whom we read in the Bible or in any other history, Moses was one 
of the noblest, most brave and self-sacriflcing ; but even he did not 
perfectly obey God's conomandments, and therefore had to suffer 
the punishment of disobedience. The trust in God and the desire 
to do good to his fellow-men, to love his neighbour because he 
loved God, which distinguished Moses so clearly from the men who 
lived at the same time, make him not only a better man than they 
were, but also an example in many ways to us. Still, when we 
And that such a man was punished as severely for his offences 
as the ignorant, thoughtless, imbelieving Israelites were punished 
for theirs, we are obliged to think about the matter very seriously. 
We sometimes fancy that good people — that is to say, people 
whose conduct is generally in accordance with God's laws — are 
allowed now and then to disobey these laws without being called 
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to account for their deeds quite so strictly as other people. That is 
a very dreadful mistake. God has no fevourites, as some earthly 
rulers have. Every deed is punished or rewarded as it is had or 
good, not at all because it was done hy one man or another. 

No part of this lesson is intended to refer to the condition of 
Moses in another life : the punishment for his sin came in this life. 
We shall see afterwards that we have the best of reasons for 
knowing that none of his good and faithful ^^^ds went without 
their full reward. 

Lesson 67. 
The WazLderings of the Children of IsraeL 
This lesson is concerned with the forty years' wandering of the 
Israelites. An exact account of all they did and all the places 
they visited is impossible, because all that remains of the history 
of ike time is a list of their encampments, the names of which it is 
impossible now to recognise, and an account of one or two events 
wldch happened during the time, but at what part of the forty 
years no one knows with certainty. 

First, we will consider what is meant by the word * Wander- 
ings ;' next, something shall be said of the general character of the 
country in which they took place ; and, thirdly, we will close the 
lesson with a brief account of the doings of Moses and the people 
under lus care when the forty years were drawing to an end. 

1. When we speak of a man or of a number of men as wander- 
ing, we generally mean that they are going about they do not 
know where, looking for some place which they cannot find. But 
that is not the meaning of the word as applied to the Israelites. 
They knew where they wanted to go, and knew pretty nearly 
where they were all the time. But they were not allowed to pro- 
ceed to the end of their journey : they were commanded to remain 
in the wilderness. Their condition can best be imderstood by 
comparing them to a tribe of Bedaween or wandering Arabs, such 
as still inhabit that part of the desert. They live always in tents, 
and have very often large numbers of sheep and camds. Some- 
times their tents remain in the same place for many months 
together, but they do not look upon any place as their home. As 
soon as their flocks have eaten up all the grass and other herbage 
that is near their tents, they take up their tents, pack them on the 
backs of their camels, and go away — men, women, and children, 
with flocks and herds — ^to some other place where they can find 
food. When the food there is finished, they go somewhere else, 
and so on. This manner of life is called nomadic ; so that one may 
say that during the forty years the Israelites were a nomadic 
tribe. But we must remember, that does not mean always moving 
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about 'because people don't know where they are ; it means eoing 
from one place to another as they are obliged to go, and haying 
no settled home. 

2. Until a few years ago very little was known of the country 
in which these forty years were spent. The greater part of it is 
now so fearfully barren that very few travellers have ever passed 
through it. But nearly all who have studied the accounts given 
in the Bible have agreed that it was the high and almost level 
country north of the Mount Sinai. 

In a lesson on the geography of Mount Sinai the letter A 
turned upside down was given as a rough hint for remembering 
the shape of the pemnsula of Sinai, and the position of the chief 
mountains. If now we make dotted lines to lengthen the legs of 
the A, those dotted lines will pretty nearly mark the 
position of two valleys, between which is a table- 
land or plateau; called El-Tih. These dotted lines 
will also mark the eastern and western limits of the 
wanderings ; the northern limit would be an irregular 
line joining their ends. In the winter of 1869-70 
two gentlemen walked over nearly all this extent 
of country. They found that its southern part is very barren, 
though in some districts even there, in the season of the rains, 
there was grass enough for large flocks of sheep. The northern 
part is, however, full of ' wadys,' or valleys, which contain many 
springs, and are by no means destitute of vegetation. Their 
opinion was that a nation like the Israelites could have lived there 
for any length of time in the manner described. 

3. The Wanderings commenced at a place called Kadesh, which 
still has a name very similar, namely, Gadis. When the time was 
very nearly spent Ihe people returned to Kadesh, and from that 
place Moses sent messages to the kings of countries which were on 
the east of the eastern valley, asking them for permission to pass 
through their territories, and promising to pay the full pice for 
everything that might be required for the maintenance of the 
people. The request was refused, and in consequence of the 
refusal the army of the Israelites fought and conquered the nation 
of the AmoriteSi This conquest brought the Israelites quite close 
to the land which had been promised to them ; so close, indeed, that 
they were separated from it only by the deep valley and the 
stream of the Jordan. The plains of Moab, in which they remained ' 
for some time, were constantly fertile, and were therefore in strong 
contrast to the desert in which they had been wandering. Balak, 
king of the Moabites, who had heard of the destruction of the 
Amorites, and who was afiraid that he himself would share the 
same fate, was very much alarmed, and sent for a prophet named 
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Balaam to curse them. But Balaam blessed instead of cursing' 
them, so that the king's first plan &iled. However, he tried 
another plan which succeeded better; he made friends of the 
Israelites, and induced manj of the people to worship the false 
gods of the Moabites. Their unfaithfulness to the true God was 
severely punished. 

Soon afterwards God told Moses that the time was come when 
he must die. As we have heard already, Moses was not to enter 
Canaan ; but God told him that he should see a great part of the 
land from the top of one of the moimtains of Moab. Before going 
up to the mountain, from which he knew he would never come 
down again, Moses called the people together, and told them of all 
their doings, bad and good, and of all God's dealings with them 
from the time when they left Egypt. He also gave them much 
wise advice about what they should do when he was gone from 
them. These speeches, which include a repetition of the Ten 
Commandments and of the other principal laws, are recorded in 
the Book of Deuteronomy, the name of which means ' the second 
law.' 

Lesson 68. 
Bead Deuteronomy zzxiv. 
The account of the death of Moses, which we have just read, is at 
once very grand and very touching. We are told in the preceding 
chapters that he summoned all the people to appear before him, 
and, after telling them of all the great works which God had 
wrought for their fathers and for themselves, solemnly bade them 
&rewell. Then he left them, and went up to the top of a high 
mountain, where, alone with Grod, he died, in sight of the land 
promised to Israel which he was never to enter. 

The manner and the place of his death seem to have har- 
monised wonderfully with his life and character. When he was 
on the mountain-top, with no fellow-creature near him, he was not 
more really alone — that is, he was not more completely removed 
from human sympathy — ^than he had often been in the midst of the 
encampments of the Israelites. 

In character and in power of mind also, he was so high above 
other men that the summit of a high mountain seemed a fit place 
for him to die in. Besides, although he died at so great an age — ^he 
was 120 years old when he died — ^we are told that he retained 
to the very last the full strength of his mind and body — 'his 
eye was not dim, nor his natural force abated.' And so the deep 
impression which his character and example were to make on man- 
kind was not lessened by the remembrance of any of the weak- 
nesses which often attend the last part of a very long life. 
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But the point which we must dwell upon especially to-day is 
that although Moses did not live to see the results which he may 
have hoped to see come from his long and faithful labours^ yet the 
results of them^ after his deaths far exceeded any expectations he 
could have formed of them. 

Eighty years had passed away from the time when he made 
his first attempt to deliver his brethren the children of Israel: 
forty years had been spent in exile and in silent preparation^ and 
forty years after that in anxious and continued efforts to lead his 
brethren from the land of their bondage to the land which God 
had promised to give them. He had made them into a nation^ he 
had given them a complete code of wise laws, and had brought 
them to the very borders of the land which they were to possess : 
yet he was not allowed to enter it himself^ or to see them enter it. 
But to him we may well apply the words of the Book of Revelation : 
'Blessed are the dead which die in the Lord ; . . . that they may 
rest from their labours ; and their works do follow them.* 

The task which Moses had so far advanced at the time of his 
death was taken up and completed by others ; and not only were 
the Israelites established in the Land of Promise, but the example 
and the teaching of Moses became a light and a blessing to many 
other nations, whose existence only began ages after his death. 

Thus it is often with good, true, and conscientious work. For 
ft lime it may seem to have led to no results^ but it is never really 
lost ; in the fulness of time it brings forth rich fruits of a kind which 
those who did it had never looked for. 

"What we learn from the history of Moses is that we should work 
on patiently and perseveringly in what we believe to be right ways, 
without always expecting to be encouraged by seeing the fruit of 
our labours. This is a lesson which we all require to learn. 
Mankind have in all times been led by their longing for speedy 
results to fly to quack remedies for deep-rooted evils, and to 
neglect the slow, sure remedies in which alone the cure for such 
evils is generally to be foimd. 

The more we study history the more clearly do we learn that 
the greatest blessings mankind have secured have been earned by 
long persevering efforts, often spread over several successive genera- 
tions. 

For instance, the efforts of the men of one generation to improve 
the education of a people have seldom borne any marked and visible 
fruits in the lifetime of that generation ; but they have remained 
as a store of blessing to generations to come. The greatest bene- 
factors of mankind have been the men who have tried to regulate 
their lives and deeds by sound, true principles, leaving the issues in 
patient &ith in the hands of Gk)d.. 
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The work of Moses was blessed beyond measure in the earthlj- 
fruits it bore after his death. How blessed he was in the rest to 
which God called him after his weaiy, anxious life we know from 
the account given in the New Testament of his appearance with 
Elijah at the Transfiguration of our Saviour. Moses had tried to 
set forth truth^ justice^ and selfnsacrifice in his earthly life, and in 
his heavenly life he was privileged to live with Him who is our 
perfect Example of those virtues. 

Lesson 69. 

General Account of Palestme. 

When the days of mourning for Moses wereended^ the people were 
ready to go forward into Canaan. Before we read the history of 
their crossing the Jordan and their conquest of the land, let us try 
to get as clear an idea as we can of the nature of the land itself. I£ 
we could go to the mountain where Moses stood we should be able 
to see a great part of the land, and should know more of its appear- 
ance than we can ever hope to know now. But as we cannot do 
that at present, and as, most likely, very few of us ever will visit 
the land of Canaan, we must endeavour to find out as much as we 
can from books written by those who have visited it. 

The first thing to be noticed is the very small extent of the 
country. Its length from north to south is about 200 miles, and ita 
width generally about 80 miles, though in one part it reaches 120 
miles. To compare its. extent with the extent of England: Canaan, 
Palestine, or the Holy Land, is about the same size as that part of 
England which is to the south of a line joining the Severn and the 
Thames, say from Gloucester to Oxford. It has surprised some 
people to be told that the country, whose inhabitants have exercised 
80 great an influence over other people, was so small ; but it need 
not surprise us. We know that the importance of a country does 
not depend upon its size ; if it did, England would not be an 
important country. 

Within the narrow limits of Canaan we find very great con- 
trasts, in scenery, in climate, and in natural productions. The 
reason of this variety is the very hilly nature of the land. It is a 
land of hills, as, indeed, it is described in the Bible. A gentleman 
who has studied the geography of the country very carefully eays 
that we may divide it into four strips, running side by side, from 
north to south. The first of these, to the west — ^that is, nearest to 
the Mediterranean Sea — is nearly all level or plain country, and is 
very well adapted for the growing of com. Next to that is a strip 
of high ground^ forming the middle part of the country^ and con- 
sisting diiefly of limestone hills. This middle strip, if carefully 
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Gultivated^ would yield abundant crops of olives and grapes on its. 
hill-sideS; and of com in the valleys between the hills. The third 
strip is a very deep valley, or gorge, the bottom of which is very 
&r below the level of the Mediterranean Sea. From its depth this 
valley is very warm, and would produce the fruits and spices which 
generally grow only in tropical climates. The river Jordan runs in 
this valley from its source at the southern end of Lebanon, through 
the lake which is sometimes called the Sea of Ghinnerotb, some- 
times the Sea of Galilee, and sometimes the Lake of Gennesareth, to 
the Dead Sea, where it finishes its course, about 1,300 feet below the 
level of the Mediterranean. One necessary result of the existence of 
this deep gorge is, that all journeys from the middle of the country 
eastward are down a steep hill, and, of course, journeys in the other 
direction aie up the same hill. By bearing this fact in mind we 
shall understand why the words ^ up ' and ' down ' are used so often 
in the Bible narratives. The last strip is the country generally 
called, £rom its position, ^beyond Jordan,'^ which consists of grassy 
plains affording plentiful food for sheep and cattle, and stretching 
away to a range of mountains which form the eastern boundary. 
None of the strips described remain of exactly the same character 
all the wBy from north to south. The hills encroach upon the 
plain at a few points, and two plains at least are found in the hilly 
district, viz. the Plain of Esdraelon, and the Plain of Shechem ; 
while the valley of the Jordan is much more deep and rugged 
at its southern than at its northern end ; but the division, on the 
whole, seems to be pretty accurate. 

When the natural productions of the various parts of the country 
were mentioned, a statement was made as to what would grow there 
if the land were properly cultivated. It might have been said that 
such things once did grow there, but they grow there no longer. All 
travellers are struck by the exceedingly bare appearance of great 
parts of the country, and have some difficulty in understanding how 
80 baixen and dry a land could ever have deserved the name of a 
land of com and oil and wine, or the name of a land of brooks and 
atreams, both which names are given to it in the Bible. But those 
who have dwelt some time in the country, and have examined it very 
carefully, tell us that they find nearly everywhere proofs that it 
was once far more fertile and better watered than it is now. On. 
the sides of many of the hills, even very far to the south, extending 
almost to the desert which was the scene of the Forty Years' 
Wanderings of the Israelites, there are remains of terraces which 

1 The teacher will not fail to in the later historical books. In 

notice that the expression* on this the former case it means east, in 

side Jordan * has two different mean- the latter west, of the river, 
iags as used in the PeAtatench ahd 
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were cut in the limestone, to keep the earth from heing washed into 
the valleys, and to give soil for olive-trees and vines. Very probably 
the work of cultivation was hard, but those who know b^t say that 
the harvest and vintage paid the cultivators very amply for their toil. 
Where the same care is taken now, and where water can be ob- 
tained, the olives and grapes are said to be abundant and of very 
superior quality. 

The present scarcity of water in Palestine stands in strong con- 
trast with the fact that in the Bible Oanaan is called a land of 
brooks and streams. The streams that are found there now, gener^ 
ally run with very great violence during the rainy season, and when 
the dry season has &irly b^un disappear almost entirely. This 
grent change can be explained very easily. The hills were once 
covered with trees which have now been destroyed : the result of 
leaving hills without trees is to make the rainy season more wet, the 
dry season more parching, and finally to dry up most of the springs, 
and to make the others, which are not dried up, extremely variable. 
Oanaan is not the only country which has thus been changed. By 
niian's reckless disregard of natural laws, many fertile lands have 
been made altogether barren : but that the land inhabited by the 
Israelites, who had had the laws so forcibly impressed on them^ 
should be the most striking example of the change, is a fact which 
we should try to bear in mind, and which has attracted much atten- 
tion from those who have written on the geography of Palestine. 

Lesson 70. 

Bead Joshua vi. 

When lotoses was dead, the command of the Israelites was given to 
Joshua, who had for many years been Moses' constant attendant, 
and who had been named by him as his successor. The Israelites 
were still, as we must remember, on the eastern side of the river 
Jordan, which they had to cross before the greater part of them 
could settle in their new homes. Lands were given to two tribes 
and half of another tribe on the eastern side of the river, where their 
flocks and herds would find pasture ; but the condition was made 
that their grown-up men should assist their brethren in the con- 
quest of the remainder of the land. They left their property there 
and took the lead of the host, being the more ready to meet any 
sudden attack that might be made by the Oanaanites, because they 
were not burdened with baggage. The whole host crossed the river 
just above the point at which it enters the Dead Sea, the waters 
dividing to allow them to pass, as the waters of the Red Sea had 
divided for their fiithers forty years before. The most important 
city, or walled town, of Canaan, in the neighbourhood of the place 
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where they crossed the river, was Jericho ; the town stood where a 
village named El Bihah stands now, on gently-sloping ground 
ahout five or six miles from the Jordan. Behind the vill^ the 
hills, broken by numerous deep ravines, rise steeply towards the in- 
terior of the country. Before the whole host of the Israelitea 
crossed, Joshua had sent spies to find out what they could about 
the town. They had been for a time in great danger, but had been 
delivered by a woman named Bahab, to whom they promised pro- 
tection when they should gain possession of the town. We have 
read just now how that promise was kept. 

This was the state of affidrs at the time when the narrative of 
the present chapter begins. The Israelites had crossed the Jordan, 
and were encamped quite near to Jericho, but fighting had not 
commenced. 

Now we are ready to consider the history itself. It is told so 
plainly that there are not many difficulties to explain. One can 
almost fancy, if one tries, what a sight it must have been ; how the 
priests, dressed in their robes of purple and scarlet and white, went 
first, blowing on trumpets ; how next to them came those whose 
duty it was to bear the Ark, carrying the Ark of the Covenant, 
that golden chest in which the tables of stone, on which the Law 
was written, were kept ; and how the great multitude of the men 
of Israel followed in order. They were no more a wandering cara- 
van, but a regularly-marshalled army. 

AJl this is easily understood ; but, besides this, we may wish to 
know something of the reason why the city was surrounded and 
taken in the manner described instead of by fighting, and also why 
commands were given that all the people in the city, except the 
woman who had been kind to the spies, and her family, should be 
put to death, and all their property destroyed. 

Of course, it is not intended here to explain how it was that the 
walls of Jericho fell down when the trumpets sounded and the 
people gave a shout : that v^ras what we call a miracle, that is to 
say, it was God's power that did it, not man's. But this fact helps 
us to understand why the first city t^e Israelites reached should have 
been taken without their fighting for it. God Himself had com- 
manded them to invade the land, and had promised that they should 
possess it as their own. He had taught tiiem also, by Moses, that 
it was by His power that they should conquer their enemies. And 
in this destruction of the walls of the first city they reached. He 
gave them an encouraging proof of His willingness and ability to 
fulfil His promise. They were made to be patient, they walked 
round the city six days and nothing happened, but on the seventh 
the walls fell down flat. 

Both these lessons, that of trust in the help of God, and that 
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of patience, were mucli needed by the Israelites, and "were very- 
useful to them in the toilsome times which came after. 

But, now, why were the people killed and all their goods 
destroyed P They had dwelt a long time in Canaan, and had done 
evil all the time. They were not only idolaters, but in many other 
ways most wicked and impure. If any of them had been allowed 
to remain and mix with the Israelites they would very probably 
have made the Chosen People as wicked as themselves. The destruc* 
tion of the goods of the Canaanites was intended to check the desire 
of conquest simply for the sake of getting wealth. The Israelites 
were not to attack and destroy the cities for their own gain, but 
only because God had commanded them to do so. 

Lesson 71, 
The Gradual Conquest of Canaan. 

The capture of Jericho was followed almost inunediately by a 
defeat of a part of the Israelite army. A detachment of 3,000 
men advanced from Jericho, up one of the steep ascents leading to 
the centre of the country, to Ai, a town which stood on the high 
ground about midway between the Eiver Jordan and the Mediter- 
ranean Sea. But they not only faUed to take the town, they were 
repulsed with slaughter. It was soon found that this defeat was a 
punishment for disobedience on the part of one of the chief men 
of Israel to the commands given concerning the spoil of Jericho. 
When the guilty man had been discovered and punished, the assault 
was repeated. Ai was taken and destroyed. The capture of Ai 
laid open a way by which the people could reach the Plain of 
Shechem, where, between the mountains Ebal and Gerizim, they 
were collected to hear the Law once more solemnly read in their 
ears. This amount of success alarmed the kings of Canaan, who 
made a league against Joshua. But one tribe, the Gibeonites, by 
representing themselves as inhabitants of a very distant land, when 
in fiEUSt they lived close by, induced the Israelites to make a treaty 
of peace with them. When the news of this treaty spread among 
the other tribes, the kings of five nations dwelling in the south of 
Palestine imited to punish the Gibeonites as traitors. The Gibeon* 
ites sent at once to Joshua, asking him to help them ; and he, 
although they had very grossly deceived him, marched to their 
rescue. The battle lasted aU day, and ended in the total defeat of 
the five confederated kings. After the one day's battle with the 
combined armies, Joshua marched against their towns and took 
them one by one, and the first campaign resulted in making the 
Israelites masters to a certain extent of the chief cities of the south 
of Canaan. But this was only the beginning of the work of con- 
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qaest. It seems that the people did not jet feel themselves quite 
secure in any place but in their first encampment, for we are told 
that ' Joshua returned, and all Israel with him, to the camp to 
Gilgal.' That was still their head-quarters ; they could not settle 
in peace, even in the part of the land which they had conquered, so 
long as the greater part of the land remained unsubdued. The 
utter destruction of all the old inhabitants of even so small a 
country as Canaan would not be easy even now, with an army 
trained and equipped as modem armies are. When there were no 
such implements of war as guns and cannons, only spears and swords 
and bows and arrows, it must have been a much longer task. It 
may be stated here, to show how very gradually Canaan was con- 
quered by the Israelites, that it was not until the time of David, 
very many years later, that the last moimtain-tribe of the south, 
the Jebusites, were driven out of their fortress, which was on one 
of the hills where Jerusalem now stands. The first step in the 
conquest, which has been described at some length, made the 
Israelites masters of the land south of a line drawn across the 
country firom Jericho in a direction nearly west. Before long, 
news was brought to Joshua, who was still with the army at Gilgal, 
that the kings of the northern nations had formed an alliance 
against him. He did not wait for them to attack him, but advanced 
against them, and came upon their united armies at the waters of 
Merom, near the source of the Jordan. Again the whole army 
of the Canaanites was routed, and again Joshua attacked and 
destroyed the cities firom which they had come out, one by one. 

Then, it appears, the people needed rest. Joshua was grow- 
ing old, and nearly as much fighting had been done as one genera* 
tion could accomplish. However, before Joshua allowed them to 
43ettle in the districts assigned to them, tribe by tribe, he told theui 
that there was still work to be done, and that they must remember 
that their work was not finished as long as any part of the land 
promised to their forefathers remained in the possession of the 
Canaanites and the other heathen tribes. A formal division was 
made of the land, of the unconquered as well as the conquered parts, 
and the boimdaries of the several tribes were described with great 
minuteness. 

At the same time, the Tabernacle, which was the continual 
remembrance to the Israelites of God*s presence with them, was 
set up at Shiloh, near the centre of the country, so that from all 
parts the adult males might come to it at the appointed times. 
This may be called the formal act of taJdng possession of the 
country, and a sign that the conquest was so far complete. At 
Shiloh the tabernacle remained until the beginning of the period 
of the Kings. 
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From this place Joshua sent away the soldiers of the two tribes- 
and a half whose possessions were on the eastern side of the^ 
Jordan, commending them for their faithfulness to their brethren^ 
and thanldng them for their assistance in subduing the Oanaonites. 
^ Joshua blessed them and sent them away ; and they went unto 
their tents/ But, lest they or their children should. forget that they 
were a part of the same nation with those who dwelt west of the 
Jordan, they built at the ford of Jordan a great altar, which they 
called an altar of ' witness that the Lord is God.' And then, we 
read, 'the Lord gave rest unto Israel from all their enemies round 
about.' 

Lesson 72. 

Bead Joshua xxiv. 

There are two reasons why the chapter just read is especially 
interesting: first, it contains an epitome of the history of thei 
Israelites during an important period ; and, secondly, it describea 
the end of that period. 

Joshua, the commander of the people, was now an old man, and 
knew that the time was close at hand when he would be removed 
from them, and when, in consequence of his death, they would be 
left to govern themselves. Moses before his death had appointed 
Joshua to succeed him, according to the conunand of God, but 
Joshua had received no command of the same kind. All that could 
be done for the people by teachers and leaders had been done j they 
had a law and constitution, and were settled in homes of their own. 
From that time they were to act for themselves, and take upon 
themselves all the responsibility of their actions. If they obeyed 
the laws of God which Moses had given them they would continue 
to increase and grow strong ; if they chose to disobey the laws of 
God severe punishment would surely follow. It was therefore a 
very solemn time, and Joshua seems to have felt its solemnity wheir 
he called the chief men of all the tribes of Israel together to his 
residence at Shechem, and made his last address to them, urging 
them most earnestly to continue in the fear and worship of the 
One True God. He began his address by telling them how God 
had called their forefather Abraham from a family of idolaters, and 
had blessed him and instructed him in the truth. He then told 
them very briefly how Jacob and his sons had gone down into 
Egypt, and how Moses and Aaron were sent by God to deliver their 
descendants from Egyptian slavery. Joshua then described in 
few words the various deliverances which God had worked for the 
people in their journey from Egypt to Canaan, He told them of 
the passage of the Bed Sea, of the failure of the attempts of Balak 
and Balaam to curse them, of the conquest of the nations who» 
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dwelt east of the Jordan^ and lastly of the success of the wars^in 
which he had heen their commander^ against the inhahitants of 
Canaan itself, concluding this account of the past by reminding 
them of the plenty in which they were then living. If we compare 
this address with the last speeches of Moses, we find one great 
difference, namely, that Moses reminded the people of their many 
lehellions and murmurings against God, but that Joshua said nothing 
of these. The reason, so far as we can judge, of the difference is 
that Joshua wanted to excite only the feeling of gratitude, whereas 
Moses wanted to make the people sorry for their past misdeeds. 

After telling the people of all these good things which God had 
done for them, Joshua exhorted them to be &ithful and obedient 
to God. 

Still he seems to have had some fear lest they should be im- 
&ithful and disobedient, and especially lest they should fall into 
idolatry ; and therefore he required them to choose, while he was 
with them, either the worship of the ancient idols and the gods of 
the old inhabitants of Canaan, or the worship of the One True God, 
His own ndnd was made up ; he and his house, i.e. his family^ 
would * serve the Lord.' 

The rulers of the people replied at once that they would serve 
the Lord, who had brought them out of Egypt. The words which 
they used seem like the words of men who were almost angry that 
anyone should think them in danger of forsaking the service of 
God. 

But Joshua knew them better than they knew themselves, and 
therefore he repeated his warnings still more earnestly. He seems 
to have acted on the principle which St. Paul set forth many 
centuries afterwards : * Let him that thinketh he standeth take heed 
lest he &11.' Over-confidence is one of the worst of dangers. Joshua 
told them that pretended fear of God and halt-hearted service were 
worse than downright disobedience. Again they declared that they 
would serve the Lord. Then a formal and solemn covenant wbs 
made, and a moniunent of stone erected as a witness against the 
people in case they should deny God. 

After that the chiefs of the tribes departed again to their homes, 
and not long afterwards Joshua died and was buried. The chapter 
which we have read concludes with an account of the disposal of 
the last relic of the wanderings ; it tells us of the burial in Shechem 
of the embalmed body of Joseph, which the Israelites had brought 
up with them from Egypt. We cannot be sure that this burial 
took place after the deatii of Joshua ; indeed, it seems most likely 
that the history is not in exact chronological order, but the writer 
of the book concludes with this to show that at last the people 
felt themselves at home, and carried out the wishes which were 
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expressed at liis death by the man who had been the means of 
preserving their ancestors and making them a nation. 



Lesson 73. 

The Judges, their Office and Influence. 

After the death of Joshua the Israelites were without any single 
ruler. Each man did what was right in his own eyes^ and; as a 
natural result, it was not very long before they reached a state of 
disorder and confusion. The fear which Joshua expressed in his 
last speech, namely, that the people would forsake the Lord and 
serve false gods, was proved, by what took place after his death, 
to be a reasonable fear. While the generation of those who had 
known and had served under Joshua remained alive, the great 
body of the people followed their counsel, and remained faithful to 
the law of Moses. But when they also were dead, the younger 
generation forgot the solemn covenant that had been made between 
them and the Lord their God, and fell into idolatry; they 
forsook the Lord and served Baal and Ashtaroth, the gods of the 
nations that were round about them. The consequence of which 
Joshua had warned them speedily followed ; instead of being at 
peace and living in plenty and prosperity, they were oppressed and 
enslaved by their heathen neighbours. The whole Book of Judges 
is a record of successive acts of unfaithfulness to God, and of the 
punishments which followed those acts. A brief account of the 
history of the period will be given in the next lesson. The object 
of this lesson is to explain what was the ofEce and the influence of 
those Judges from whom the book receives its name. 

In many instances suffering, and the knowledge that the suffer- 
ing was no more than they deserved for their wrong-doing, broi^ht 
the people to their senses. They remembered that it had been well 
with them as long as they had obeyed God, and, in their desire to 
be delivered from their sufferings, they promised that if they were 
allowed to be free once more they would not disobey again. Their 
release from oppression was generally the result of a renewal of the 
spirit which we call the spirit of patriotism. Some brave man 
called together as many as he could of his fellow-Israelites, and 
either openly or secretly made war against their oppressors. The 
leader was not always what we should call a good man, nor waa 
the conduct of the people led by him always such as we should 
wish to imitate ; but two great things were always present to their 
minds, namely, hatred of idols and idol-worship, and trust in the 
power of God. Therefore we are told that these leaders were raised 
up by God for the deliverance of His people. Even their stubborn 
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bravery was regarded by them as a divine power, apart from the 
personal goodness of the men who exercised it. 

When a revolt against a heathen enemy had succeeded^ there 
was always a great deal to do among the Israelites themselves. 
Their selfishness and sin had made them subject to their enemies, 
■and when they had thrown off the yoke of the oppressor they still 
needed to be set free from their own internal faults. Of course, it 
was quite natural that they should pay more attention to a man 
who had shown himself to be brave and strong than to any other 
man ; and so the commander in a successful war against the heathen 
^enemies usually continued in command of the people during the 
peace which followed. His work then consisted principally in 
«ettiing and arranging matters which had become confused and 
disordered in the time of oppression, in enforcing the Law and 
deciding disputes between the people. From this part of his work 
the name by which such a man was generally called was the name 
"* Judge.' When, therefore, we read ahout the period of the Judges, 
which lasted from the death of Joshua to the beginning of the reign 
of Saul, we must not think of those Judges as only persons who 
decided cases according to the law, but chiefly as soldiers, men fuU 
of patriotism, who led their fellow-countrymen in their struggles 
against the oppressors to whom their own sins enslaved them for 
generation after generation. For a time the Judge had absolute 
]power, but as soon as the special danger or the special need was 
past, he was no more than any other Israelite. 

Two other facts must be borne in mind if we would understand 
the extent of the power of a ' Judge.' If we read the Book of 
Judges without very great care we may, perhaps, come to the con- 
clusion that the several Judges named there succeeded each other 
nlmost in the same way as kings succeed each other in England, 
and so we may see very little difference between the rule of judges 
and that of kings. But, reading more carefully, we find these 
two facts : first, a Judge held office only for the benefit of the 
people, and never passed it on to his son or any descendant; 
second, it very seldom happened that the whole of the Israelites 
were in trouble at one time, and scarcely ever that the same Judge 
ruled or led them all. Each was raised up to meet a need in his 
own neighbourhood ; his own tribe, and perhaps one or two of the 
adjoining tribes, obeyed him, but to the tribes in other parts of the 
land he made no appeal, and received from them no help. So the 
period of the Judges was not a time of imion among the Israelites, 
but of separation to so great an extent that they very nearly lost 
the sense that they were one nation. Indeed, some of the most 
bloody wars of the time were wars between rival tribes of Israelites, 
or what we now should call civil wars. 
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Lesson 74. 
The Judges ; Some Leading Facts of the History. 

OuB last lesson was on tlie meaning of the name and also the duties 
discharged by the Judges of the Israelites. A short account of a 
few of the principal events of the period will now enable us to form 
some notion of the condition of the people. The first idolatry of 
the Israelites was punished by an invasion from the north-east, 
imder Ohushan XUshathaim, King of Mesopotamia ; but upon their 
repentance they were delivered by a Judge immed OthnieL Again 
they sinned, and were oppressed by the King of Moab, but were 
delivered from his oppression by Ehud. After Ehud's death they 
sinned again, and suffered even more than before ; but at the end 
of twenl^ years a prophetess named Deborah and a soldier named 
Barak collected an army and fought a great battle, in which the 
heathen army was entirely defeated. This was a deliverance of the 
tribes who had settled in the north and north-east of Palestine. 

The next piece of history contained in the Book of Judges is 
very interesting and important, for it shows us the character of one 
of the noblest of the deliverers of Israel. The people had once 
more fallen into idolatry and had set up images of Baal and Ash- 
taroth to worship them. This unfaithfulness was pimished by the 
invasions of the vnld tribes of the desert, who are called by the 
general name of Midianites. In their incursions they carried away 
all the cattle and all the crops of the Israelites, and so alarmed the 
people themselves that they fled to the most secure hiding-places they 
could find, in the dens and caves of the limestone hills which form 
the central ridge of the country. One young man, whose name 
was Gideon, the youngest son of Joash, was threshing wheat in a 
secret place to hide it from the IVIidianites, when a messenger from 
God came to him and told him that he should deliver the people 
from their enemies. At first, in his humility, he could scarcely 
believe that he could be called to so great a work and so great an 
honour ; but when he was convinced of the truth of the message he 
began his work in a noble way. The first step he took was the 
destruction of the image of Baal which his father and his kinsmen 
worshipped. This daring act roused the anger of his fellow-towns- 
men, and they resolved to put him to death for what they considered 
his impiety. But his father answered for him : ' If Baal be a god 
let him plead for himself, because one hath cast down his altar ; ' 
and on tiie same day gave to Gideon the name ' Jerubbaal.' Having 
convinced the people that Baal had no power, even to save himself, 
much less to save or deliver them, Gideon called them together in 
the name of the Lord, for the purpose of leading them against the 
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Midianites. A large army followed him, but by God's commanda 
it was twice reduced. First, Gideon gave permission to all those 
who were fearful and afraid to depart to their homes. This left 
him ten thousand men, out of whom only three hundred of the 
coolest and most cautious were retained. All the others were sent 
away, and, with only three hundred men, Gideon attacked an army 
which ' lay along in the valley like grasshoppers for multitude.' 
The small band was divided into three companies, which were set 
round the camp of Midian at nightfall. Each man had a trumpet 
and a-n earthen pitcher, in which was concealed a lamp. At a 
signal from Gideon all iJie pitchers were broken so that the lamps 
shone out, and the trumpets were sounded, and the men shouted, 
* The sword of the Lord and of Gideon ! ' The great host of the 
Midianites, confrised by the sudden light and the sudden sound, 
turned their arms against each other, and the mighty army melted 
away. The remnant of them was pursued by Gideon and his small 
band, strengthened by reinforcements from all the towns, and the 
chief princes, Oreb and Zeeb and Zebah and Zalmunna, were slain. 
After the victory the people asked Gideon to be their king, but he 
refused, saying, * I will not rule over you, neither shall my son rule 
over ; the Lord shall rule over you.* For forty years he kept the land 
in quietness, and then died, and was forgotten. As soon as he was 
dead the Israelites turned again to the worship of Baal. 

From even this brief accoimt of Gideon's life it is tolerably 
evident that he was not only a brave warrior, but a good man. 
There are two other persons who must be mentioned, to whom we 
can only give the praise due to bravery, for they were not dis- 
tinguished for wisdom or goodness. These persons are Jephthah 
and Samson. 

Jephthah was scarcely an Israelite by birth, but he wrfs accepted 
by a large body of Israelites as their leader, and defeated the 
Ammonites with great slaughter. He is remembered chiefly 
because of a foolish vow he made, to sacrifice the first thing that met 
him on his return home from the war, if he should return in 
triumph. He was met by his only daughter, whom he sacrificed. 

Samson delivered the people of the south-west of Palestine 
from the oppression of the Philistines. His strength was very 
great, but was unwisely used. At last, by his own folly, he lost 
his strength and fell into the power of his enemies, who blinded 
and imprisoned him. Tn prison his strength returned. One day, 
when he was brought out to perform some feats of strength for the 
amusement of the Philistine nobles, he desired to rest against the 
main pillar or support of the building in which they were gathered ; 
he shook it with all his might, pulled down the building upon his 
foes, and himself died with them in the ruins. 
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Lesson 75. 

The Story of Buth. 

Fbok the last two lessons we have learnt that the lime of the 
Judges was a wild and stonuy time^ such as^ one would think, 
must have been unfavourable to anything like domestic peace and 
happiness. That impression will, however, be modified if we con«- 
sider some points of a short lustorj which is contained in our 
English Bibles in a separate book, called the Book of Buth^ but 
which in many old copies of the written Hebrew Bible is found in 
one roll with, and forming part of, the Book of Judges. 

Yet this history, gracefiil and sweet as it is, bears traces of the 
confusion of the times. 

A famine, which was possibly the result of one of the wars 
which desolated the land, pressed hard upon the dwellers in the 
south of Palestine. A man of Bethlehem, named Elimelech, took 
his wife Naomi and his two sons Mahlon and Ghilion, and went to 
the heathen land of Moab. There he died, and his sons^ forgetting 
the command of Moses, who had forbidden any alliance with the 
heathen, married heathen wives, women of Moab, named Orpah 
and Ruth. About ten years after the departure of the &niily 
from Bethlehem, the two sons of Naomi also died, and she was 
left alone in a heathen land, with her two heathen daughters-in- 
law. In her loneliness she determined to return to her old home • 
at Bethlehem, and set out in company with Orpah and Ruth. 
When they came to the place where they were to part, she 
blessed and kissed them, and told them to return each to her 
mother's home. They said that they would go with her, but she 
advised them to return and forget their bereavements in new 
marriages with husbands of their own people. Orpah returned, 
but Ruth would not be persuaded. Ruth clave unto Naomi. The 
old woman again said to her, ' Behold, thy sister-in-law is gene 
back unto her people, and unto her gods : return thou after thy 
sister-in-law.' Ruth's answer was full of love for her mother-in- 
law, and also showed how deeply she felt the words, ' unto her 
gods.' Her Israelite husband seems to have taught her the wor- 
ship of the true God, for her words are as full of feith as they are 
of love. She said to Naomi, ' Intreat me not to leave thee, or to 
return from following after thee : for whither thou goest, I will 
go ; and where thou lodgest, I will lodge : thy people shall be my 
people, and thy God my God : where thou diest, will I die, and 
there will I be buried : the Lord do so to me, and more also, if 
ought but death part thee and me.' So they went on together, 
and came to Bethlehem^ where Naomi was recognised by her old 
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friends and called by lier old name. Bat she, in Her depth of 
sorrow, said, * Oall me not Naomi ' (which means^* pleasant '), but 
'call me Mara' (which means * bitter'), *for the Alndghty 
hath dealt very bitterly with me.' 

The time of their return was the time of harvest, and Euth 
begged Naomi to allow her to go into the corn-fields to glean the 
ears that fell on the ground for food for them both. She knew, 
it appears, that she had a right to glean, for Moses had commanded 
that the ears which fell on the ground should be left for *the 
stranger, the widow, and the fatherless.* The field to which she 
went happened to belong to Boaz, a great man of that part of the 
coimtry, and a near relation of Elimelech, the father of her dead 
husband. From Boaz she received great kindness; he allowed 
her not only to glean in his field, but to sit with his maidens and 
to dine with them. He told her that he had heard of her love to 
her mother-in-law, and blessed her in these words : ' The Lord re- 
compense thy work, and a full reward be given thee of the Lord 
God of Israel, under whose wings (protection) thou art come to 
trust.' After some little time, the princely Boaz showed how great 
an impression the beauty and the virtue of the young widow had 
made upon him, by claiming the right of his near relationship 
to her late husband, and marrying her. 

From that marriage there was bom a son, who restored to 
Naomi the pleasure of her early years : the women of the little 
town came and brought the child to her, and showed their joy by 
saying, 'Blessed be the Lord: thy daughter-in-law which loveth 
thee, which is better to thee than seven sons, hath bom him.' 
And Naomi took the child and laid it in her bosom, and became 
nurse unto it. 

This story, which has been told as nearly as possible in the 
Bible's own words, is extremely interesting as a beautiful story of 
home life, of faithful love and virtue. But there is another rea- 
son why it stands in the Bible. The child of Euth, named Obed, 
was father of Jesse, and grandfather of David. So the greatest 
king, and, next to Moses, perhaps the greatest man, of the Israelite 
nation was descended from the yoimg heathen widow who left her 
home and her people to be joined to the people of the God of 
Abraham. 

Lesson 76. 

Bead 1 Samuel iii. 

With to-day's lesson we begin the story of a man who occupies a 
very important place in the history of Israel. Samuel was the last 
judge of the Israelites, the first of the order of prophets, and by 
performing the office of anointing the first two kings of Israel seems 
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almost to have gained the name of founder of the monarchy. In 
order that we may imderstand the chapter just read, we must go 
back a little way and epitomise the history which is contained in 
the two preceding chapters. 

The period of the Judges was nearly at an end when Samuel was 
bom. The Tabernacle, with the altar of burnt offerings, and the 
ark, wafl still at Shiloh, where it had been set up in the time of 
Joshua, and still, according to the conunands of Moses, the people 
came to that place to keep the solemn feasts. Among those who 
came was a man named Elkanah, whose wife, Hannah, was in great 
sorrow, because she had no children. On one of their visits Hannah 
made a vow or promise to God that if He would give her a son she 
would dedicate him to the service of God. This vow was made in 
the presence of the high-priest Eli, although the nature of it was 
not then declared to him, and when, some time afterwards, a son 
was bom to Hannah, it was strictly fulfilled. As soon as the child, 
whom his mother called Samuel — ^that is, ' asked of God,' or ' heard 
by God '-^was old enough to be separated from his parents, they 
took him to Shiloh and left him there, that he might wait upon EG, 
and assist him in the duties which he had to perform in the Taber- 
nacle. Year after year, when his mother went to Shiloh, she took 
a little coat as a present to her son, who, it is said, grew before the 
Lord, or, as we should probably say, was a good boy and was 
religiously and piously brought up. 

Eli appears, by what we read of him, to have been a good old 
man, that is to say, he was himself attentive to his duties, but in 
one important matter of duty he failed altogether. His sons, who 
acted under him, he being high-priest, and they priests, were wicked 
men, and treated those who came to Shiloh, both men and women, 
with such oppression and wantonness that men abhorred the offer- 
ing of the Lord. Eli heard of their wicked doings, and only talked 
quietly to them about their conduct, but so quietly and mildly that 
they took no notice of his words. Then there came a man of God 
to Eli, and told him that because of the iniquity of his sons all his 
family should be cut off, that Hophni and Phinehas, for so the sona 
were named, should die in one day, and that the high-priesthood 
should pass into another family, that is, another branch of the house 
of Aaron. At the same time there were spoken words hard to 
understand, which seemed to point to some great calamity to come 
upon the whole nation : we sball see before long how the prophecy 
was accomplished. 

This message appears not to have made much impression upon 
Eli, and therefore, we may suppose, it was repeated in a way which 
he could not help feeling very deeply. 

We have read to-day how God called the child Samuel and 
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told him what He intended to do to Eli and Eli's fiimily. This is 
an instance of what often occurs even now^ of the rebuMng of the 
sins or follies of old people by the lips of an innocent child. Very 
often a child's words accomplish what the words of a grown-up 
person could not do. To all the young who hear it, this story of 
Samuel is very interesting, and therefore it is important to call 
young persons' attention to two lessons which are to be learnt 
fiom it. 

1. Samuel was still a child when this message &om God came to 
him ; all his conduct in the matter is that of a child. V^e may learn 
frtjm. this that even children need not be ignorant of Grod and of 
Ood's will, but that, if they are willing to learn, God is willing to 
teach them. In this way Samuel is an example of early piety. 

2. But early piety 2s sometimes supposed to mean, even by those 
who ought to know better, that it is the duty of a good child to 
jpebuke whatever he thinks to be wrong in the conduct of those who 
are older than he is. So the child is likely to become forward and 
wilfuL Samuel's case does not justify such conduct at alL For, 
in the first place, he was quite sure, which we cannot be, that the 
message he received, and the rebuke he conveyed, came ^m God, 
and that he had not made it up himself. And, in the second place, 
lie did not intend to rebuke !Mi, or even to tell him what he had 
'been told by God, until Eli solemnly charged him to teU every word. 

In these respects, then, we must try to follow Samuel's example, 
Sast, in being ready to listen to God's commands, which we read in 
the Bible and hear with the ears of our spirits ; and, secondly, in 
'being modest and humble enough not to judge or blame people who 
are older than ourselves. 

Lesson 77. 
Bead 1 Samuel iv. i—iS. 

When the man of God eame to Eli to rebuke him for his sinful 
indulgence of his two sons, words were spoken which seemed to 
foretell some great calamity, which was about to happen to the 
whole nation. The chapter which we have now read shows what 
that calamity was. The Philistines, against whom the people 
of Israel had to defend themselves in the time of Eli, were not 
quite new enemies, but they had never before had so much power 
as at that time. Their name, ^ PhilistiQes,' means strangers or 
immigrants, and the first notice of them in the Bible is of the 
time of Abraham. It is supposed that it was about Abraham's 
time that they settled in the towns near the sea, on the south-west 
of Palestine. There it was that they established themselves and 
grew strong. The Philistines were the people against whom 
Samson fought, but after his death they regained their strength, 
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and for many years after the time that we have juat read about 
they were the strongest nation in Palestine ; they were so strong: 
that they oppressed the Israelites very much^ almost to the time of 
David. 

In the first battle the Philistines gained the advantage over the 
Israelites^ but their victory was not so complete as to make the 
Israelites despair of regaining their position in a second battle. 
To make what they believed would be the best preparation for the 
second battle they resolved to send to Shiloh and have the Ark of 
God, the most sacred treasure they possessed, brought into the 
field. The motive which suggested this course of action cannot 
be called a religious motive ; it was an act of superstition. The 
people did not really care to have the blessing of God, but they 
thought that the mere presence of the Aj*k in their camp would 
enable them to overcome their enemies. 

The same kind of thing has often been repeated since then ; one 
instance will suffice. "When "William, Duke of Normandy, in-: 
vaded England, he had a consecrated banner, and wore a ring" 
which was said to contain a very holy relic ; the possession of 
these holy things was believed by his soldiers to ensure hia 
success. 

The Philistines were just as superstitious as the Israelites ; but 
they spoke out their thoughts more honestly. Instead of saying 
that the Ark of God, that is, something dedicated to God, was 
come into the camp of the Hebrews, they said that the God of the 
Hebrews was come to help them. The reason that they gave for 
their fears is a mixture of truth and error ; they acknowledged the 
power of the God of Israel, and spoke of the plagues which had 
been sent upon the Egyptians ; but they said gods instead of God^ 
and evidently believed that the plagues had been sent upon the 
Egyptians in the wilderness, not in Egypt. However tiiey re- 
solved, most wisely, to do the best they could, and to fight like 
men. 

The battle on the next day showed how vain was the hope of 
the Israelites that the presence of the Aj*k of God without their own 
prayers for God's blessing would do them any good. The Israelite 
army was entirely defeated, and, worst of all, the Ark of God fell 
into the hands of the heathen Philistines. Such a terrible blow 
had never before fallen on the Israelites *, it seemed to them as if 
their many sins against God were repaid to them by God's forsak- 
ing them. They lost heart entirely, and became servants, that is, 
subjects, to the princes of the Philistines. 

We are told what was the effect of the news of this great 
defeat upon the aged Eli, and we may judge from that what sorrow 
it caused to many other good men throughout the landj» Eli was . 
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sitting by the gate at Shiloli^ the place where he would be certain/ 
to get all the news from the army as soon as possible. A mes- 
senger came, and told him of the defeat of the Israelites, of the 
death of his two sons, and the loss of the Ark of God. The last 
sad news was more than he could bear. He fell backward from 
his seat, and died there at the gate of the town. On the same day 
a grandson was born to Eli, and was named by his dying mother, 

* Ichabod,' meaning ' the glory is departed.' The glory to which 
she referred was the glory or light which shone over the Ark, and 
which was a symbol of God's presence and protecting care. 

In the Philistine territory the Ark was carried about from* 
place to place for some time, and was at last sent back to the 
Israelites. It was not, however, restored to Shiloh ; the sanctuary 
there seems to have been laid waste, and never consecrated again. 

In later Hebrew history, until another event occurred which 
was even more disastrous, this loss of the Ark was called th& 

* Captivity,' and is i-eferred to by that name in several of the 
Psalms — ^for example, in the axty-eighth and the seventy-eighth* 
Of the latter Psalm we will read a few verses. 

' He (God) forsook the tabernacle of Shiloh, the tent which H& 
placed among men: and delivered His strength into captivity, and 
His ^/ory into the enemy's hand. . . . . Their ^<«^« fell by the 
sword ; and their widotca made no lamentation.' — Psalm bucviii* 
60, 61, 64. 

Lesson 78. 
Bead 1 Samuel viL 

Samuel was too young to take any active part in the events 
described in our last lesson. The chapter which we have now read 
shows him to us as a man, the interval between his boyhood andman^ 
hood being passed over in one short sentence, ' The time was long ; 
for it was twenty years : and all the house of Israel lamented after 
the Lord.' The Judge of Israel generally, if not always, began his 
work as Judge by delivering the people from some enemy ; he was 
first a leader in war, and then ruler in peace. We find now that 
Samuel was not an exception to the rule. This chapter, which' 
tells us of what is, so far as we know, the only militaiy action of 
Samuel, tells us also that Samuel became the Judge of the people. 
If, however, we remark only that Samuel gathered the people 
together, and that, acting under his advice, they conquered the 
Philistines who had oppressed them so long, we shall be passing by 
the moral of the whole account. Before the battle was fought witib 
the Philistines, the Israelites had fought a battle with themselves 
and gained it. 

When we were considering the battles in which Israel waa 
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defeated, and the Ark of God was taken, no mention was made of 
the great cause of these defeats. But what we haye now read, 
throws back a light upon that subject, for it shows us that the real 
Teason of those calamities was the same as that of many former 
sufferings, namely, that the people had fallen into idolatry. How 
can we know that P . In the 3rd and 4th verses of this chapter 
Samuel tells the people that if they really mean to serve Qod. they 
must turn to Him with all their hearts, and must put away their 
&Ise Gods, and that then, and not till then, God will deliver them 
out of the hand of the Philistines. So the people put away Baalim 
and Ashtaroth, the false gods which they had been worshipping, 
and showed their sorrow for their past disobedience by saying, ^ We 
have sinned against the Lord.' They used a ceremony which was 
very simple, but very expressive ; they drew water and poured it 
out before the Lord, as a symbol of their desire to have their sins 
washed away from them. 

The Philistines were still masters of the land, and heard all that 
was going on; they knew that the Israelites were collected in 
Mizpeh, and therefore resolved to attack them again and scatter 
them. The Israelites heard of their advance and were afraid ; they 
had been in subjection so long that they could scarcely hope to be 
free. Samuel, as prophet — ^that is, messenger of God, appointed to 
declare God's will to men — offered a sacrifice, and ' cried unto the 
Lord.' This expression is often used of Samuel, and shows us one 
490urce of Samuel's strength. He was a man of prayer. His prayers 
to God, and the blessings which were given to Israel in answer to 
lus prayers, were long remembered by the people. In the 99th 
Psahn, which is believed to have been written at least 300 years 
after, Samuel is named in a very remarkable manner. The verse 
runs thus : — ^ Moses and Aiiron among His (God's) priests, and 
Samuel among such as call upon His name : they called upon the 
Lord and He heard them.' 

The victory over the Philistines which followed was believed 
laj Samuel himself and by the people to be an answer to Samuel's 
prayers, and a memorial of it was kept in the name of the place, 
^Eben-ezer' — 'the stone of (God's) help.' Not only were the 
people of Israel delivered from the immediate oppressions of (lie 
j?hilistiues, but they were able to recover also those cities which in 
the preceding time of trouble had been taken away from them. 
Then began Samuel's judgeship, which was evidently more like a 
regular and acknowlec^ed rule than that of any who had gone before 
him. He made journeys every year to certain fixed places, where 
^we are told he ^judged IsraeL' Even the name ' circuit ' which we 
use now to describe the passing of English judges from place to 
place, to secure justice to men in all parts of the country, is used to 
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describe Samuers progresses. Bethel, Gilgal; and. Mizpeh were 
what we may call the provincial centres, and Eamah, where Samuel 
resided, was the capital. 

These facts show that the time of disorder, when every man did 
that which was right in his own eyes, was nearly at an end, and 
that already preparation was being made for the great change, of 
which we shall soon read the history. 

Lesson 79. 
Bead 1 Samuel viiL 

!$Y a strange repetition of events, Samuel, in his old age, lost a great 
part of his influence over the Israelites, from a cause almost exactly 
the same with that which had destroyed the authority of Eli, and 
had finally led to the ruin of his family. The indication in the 
lest lesson of a more settled form of government under Samuel than 
under the earlier Judges is made more marked by what we are told 
at the beginning of this chapter. Samuel's age, we may very 
reasonably infer, prevented his continuing those journeys in circuit 
from place to place, of which we read in the last lesson, and he 
tried to supply the want of his own presence by making his sons 
judges, and establishing them in Beersheba, that they might rule 
over the southern parts of the country. If they had been men of 
^e same character as Samuel himself was, the arrangement would 
have been both pleasing and beneficial to the Israelites. But they 
were vwuiting in the chief requisite of judges ; they were not true 
^d just men ; they wanted to exercise their office so as to make 
^loney for themselves (that is what is meant by the words^ 
f they turned aside after lucre ') ; and so they received bribes or 
presents, and perverted judgment by giving decisions contrary to 
justice in favour of those who gave them the presents. Of course, 
such a state of things was far worse than having no judges at all ; 
disobedience to a law, when we confess the authority of the law, is 
much mote injurious, both to private persons and to a nation at 
kige, than being left to do altogether that which seems good in 
our own eyes. 

The elders, or chief men, of Israel came to Bamah to Samuel, 
and, making first a formal complaint of the unjust conduct of his 
sons, asked him to appoint a king to rule over the whole land. It 
is clear that they still acknowledged that their obedience was due 
to Samuel, for they did not attempt to move in the matter of choos- 
ing a king except with his authority and under his direction. It ia 
quite easy to understand how the request which the elders of Israel 
made to Samuel must have seemed to them the most natural and 
fitting that they could make j and it is not very difficult to under- 
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stand liow deeply it must have grieved Samuel. At a time whenr 
any great change is proposed, such feelings nearly always exist on 
the part hoth of those who propose and those who resist the change. 
Those who are attached to the old methods, and they are generally 
the older men, argue that, from the very fact of the old order having ' 
lasted a long time and having done good service to the nation, the 
old way must be good. The advocates of change, when they are 
reasonable men, do not deny the good that there is or has been in 
the old, but say that the new is better. 

In the case that we are considering now there are two circiun- 
Btances which must have increased the difficulty. Samuel, during 
the years that he had been Judge, had raised the nation from a state 
of slavery and disunion to that of fireedom and unity. His rule had 
bound the people together as they had not been bound since the 
time of Joshua. The proposal to adopt a new system in the place 
of that which had done so much good must therefore have seemed 
to him an indication of ingratitude on the part of those for whom 
he had done so much. Besides this, he remembered that the con- 
stitution of the nation, as settled by Moses under the direction of 
God, did not provide for the appointment of a Idng, and therefore 
the wish for a king appeared to him a wicked wish, arguing a dis- 
regard for the commands of God on the part of those who urged it^ 

If we had been living at the time, it would have been very hard 
for any of us to decide which of the two parties was right ; but as 
we look back upon the history, we can discover that both the rule 
of the Judges and that of the Kings were parts of Gbd's method for 
training the Israelites. Both the old way and the new were 
appointed by Him, and each was the best for its own time. One 
of our living poets, Tennyson, puts the truth on both sides in words 
which are very beautiful and easy to remember. He says : 

The old order changeth, yielding place to new, 

And God fulfils Himself in many ways, 

Lest one good custom should comipt the world. 

The description of the doings of a king which Samuel set forth 
in his speech to the Israelite, in the hope of inducing them ta 
withdraw their request, is not at all exaggerated. Even to this 
day, in some eastern countries a king can do whatever he pleases. 
If the will of the king in such countries is good, he is a good king; 
if it is bad, he is a bad and oppressive king ; his will alone, without 
the consent of his subjects, is sufficient to make new laws or alter 
old ones. 

The Israelites listened, but were not convinced ; and at length 
Samuel sent them away to their homes, leaving the matter still 
undecided. 
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Lesson 80. 

Trhe Establishment of the Kingdoin and Election of 
Saul. (Epitome.) 

Aptek the chapter which we read last there follow two or three 
which must be condensed into one lesson. They are important as 
a connecting link between the history of the Judges and the 
Kings ; but we cannot read them now at full length. The history 
begins by telling us of the adventures of a young man of the tribe 
of Benjamin, whose name was Saul, and who had been sent by his 
father, Kish, to search for some asses which had gone astray. We 
should by no means expect to find that such an accident was the 
turning-point of Saul's life, and of the history of his nation ; but 
80 it was. In his search for the asses, Saul came, with his servant, 
near to the place where Samuel lived. Both Saul and his servant 
bad heard of Samuel as a prophet : they knew that he had more 
knowledge than other men, and they believed that it was God 
who gave him that knowledge. If he knew matters which were 
bidden from other men, perhaps (so they said to each other) he 
might help them in their search, and tell them in which direction 
they ought to go. They went, therefore, to Samuel, but already, 
l}efore tikey came to him, a secret message from God had come to 
Samuel, bidding him to anoint the young man Saul to be king 
over the people, and to be their captain to deliver them from the 
Philistines, who were again beginning to oppress them. When 
Saul met Samuel, the young man was soon convinced that the old 
prophet had more than ordinary knowledge even of ordinary things. 
He told Saul not to set his mind upon the asses, for they were 
Already found, and then astonished him by saying that the desire 
of Israel was fixed on him. The meaning of the words was plain 
to Saul ; but still he could not believe their truth. He objected 
that he was of the tribe of Benjamin, the smallest of all the tribes, 
and that his father's family was not one of the chief even of that 
small tribe — ' Wherefore, then,' said he, ^ speakest thou so to me ? ' 
But Samuel, without any fm.'ther explanation, took him into his 
house, and set him in the place of honour at a feast which had been 
prepared. On the next day, before allowing his guest to depart, 
(Samuel took him aside, and poured a vial of oil upon his head and 
kissed him, saying, ^ Is it not ' — that is, ' Have not I done this '— 
* because the Lord hath anointed thee to be captain over his in- 
heritance ? ' Then, with some last words of counsel, and giving 
him some signs, by the fulfilment of which Saul might be assured 
of the truth of what had been told him, he let him go away to his 
l&ther's house. Saul's mind was full of what he had heard, and as 
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the signs were fulfilled one after another, he became gradually con- 
Tinced that the message of Samuel was true. Still, perhaps be- 
cause his thoughts were so busily employed, he said nothing to 
any of his friends about the anointing or the promise of the 
kingdom. 

We often find this part of Saul's history referred to, as an 
example of the strange way in which events are made to depend 
upon each other. Saul, we are often told, is not the only man, 
who has gone out to seek his father's asses, and has ended by find- 
ing a kingdom. What is meant by this expression is, that often 
it happens that in the discharge of what seems a very simple duty, 
we find ourselves called to undertake a duty, and to receive an 
honour, greater than we ever thought could be ours. 

Samuel, of course, could not be silent. It was his business to 
make public proclamation of the establishment of the kingdom. 
This he did, as if he were then beginning from the beginning : 
the people were called together, and lots were drawn to decide who 
shoidd be king. First, of the tribes, the tribe of Benjamin was 
chosen ; then the family of Matri in that tribe ; and lastly Saul, 
one of the members of that family. When Saul was brought 
forward, Samuel presented him to the people, saying, * See ye him 
whom the Lord hath chosen, that there is none like him among aU 
the people ? ' And the people confirmed the choice, by the shout, 
heard then for the first time, ' God save the King ! ' 

Samuel then told the people * the manner of the kingdom ' — 
explained to them the constitution, is the modem phrase — and 
wrote it in a book, and let the people depart. 

There were some, however, who, though tljey had wanted a long,, 
were not satisfied witli tJie king when he was appointed, and Saul 
wisely kept himself quiet, not attempting to force his authority 
upon the people, but resohing to wait his time. Soon there 
occurred an opportunity for finding out who would be fiuthful to 
him : the Idng of one of the heathen tribes east of the river Jordan, 
attacked one of the Israelite towns, and was nearly making him- 
self master of it. But the terms which he proposed were so harsh 
that the men of the town asked for time to consider, and to find 
out whether they could get help from their brother Israelites. 
They sent a messenger to Saul, who at once sunmioned all the 
fighting-men of Israel to join him in attacking the Ammonites and 
relieving the town. A large number came to him and put them- 
selves imder his command. With them he marched to the town 
which was in- danger, reached it just before the truce was at jan 
end, fell upon the besiegers and completely defeated them. 

The promptitude and energy of his action convinced the people, 
including even those who had said that they would not have him 
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to rule over them^ that lie was sucli a man as tbey had wanted and 
asked for. Therefore they aU met at Gilgal^ which place, having' 
heen the site of Joshua's first settled camp, seemed fit for the 
purpose of a formal proclamation of the kingdom : they renewed 
the kingdom, and ^ made Saul king before the Lord in Gilgal ; * 
* and there Saul and all the men of Israel rejoiced greatly.' 

Lesson 81. 
Read 1 Samuel xiL 

When Saul had been accepted as king by all the people in the 
manner described in the last lesson, the time was come when 
Samuel might publicly resign the ofiice of Judge, which he had held 
so long. Another ruler was appointed and acknowledged, therefore 
his rule was no longer necessary. But there was a part of his 
authority which he could not transfer or hand over to the new 
king. He was still, and to the end of his life he continued to be, 
the prophet; that is to say, although he gave up to Saul all 
the civil and military authority which had belonged to him, he 
continued to be the chief religious adviser and director of the people. 
This fact must be remembered, for it was as prophet that Samuel 
made the great speech to all the Israelites which we have just read. 
At the very beginning we find him expressing the greatest reverence 
for the king whom he himself had been instrumental in appointing; 
he calls him ' the anointed of the Lord,' and evidently regards him 
as the highest human judge of right or wrong in conduct. 

There is something extremely beautiful and pathetic in the 
words which Samuel uses. He tells the people, and they would 
all know the truth of his words, that he was old and grey-headed, 
and seems to wish them to feel that he had grown grey in their 
service ; he had walked before them from his childhood to that day. 
Indeed there was not a man living whose life had been more open 
and public than his had been, for when he was quite a child he minis- 
tered in the Tabernacle, the place to which the people all had access. 
His own sense of his uprightness in intention and in conduct must 
have been very strong to enable him to appeal so fearlessly to the 
people to bear witness to every deed of his past life; and his con- 
science must have been pm-e, or he would not have made this appeal 
as before God. There was, however, no pride of his doings in this 
speech, nothing at all inconsistent with true humility. Sometimes 
a man likes to talk about himself, to make other people think how 
great and good he is ; but that was not Samuel's way. One great 
part of his public work was done, and he asked those who had been 
his subjects to complain if they had any cause of complaint, whether 
on the ground of injustice or of hardness. No complaint was made. 
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nand the old prophet continued his address. As Joshua, just before 
his death, when the condition of the people was about to be greatly 
altered, had addressed them, recalling to their memories the great 
things that God had done for their forefathers, so Samuel, at a 
more important crisis of the national history, resolved to ' reason 
with ' them * (concerning the righteous acts of the Lord.' From 
what he said we learn why it was that he, as God's prophet, had 
been so deeply grieved when first the people asked for a king. He 
shows how every act of distrust of God, and of disobedience to His 
commandments, had brought trouble upon them, and how, when- 
■ever they had repented and turned again to God, He had sent 
deliverance to them by the hand of some man to whom He gave 
strength for that purpose. The fault of the Ismelites, therefore, in 
Samuel's opinion, was distrust of God's providence. But since they 
had desired and resolved to have a king, since they had accepted 
Saul, and promised obedience to him, the new mode of government 
might display the mode of God's working as much as the old had 
done. Having a king would be a good thing if the people were 
. willing to serve God ; but if they or their king disobeyed God's 
laws, nothing in their new form of government could prevent their 
fiufi'ering the consequence. No change of government could alter 
the great law, * Thou shalt love the Lord thy God.' 

The time of year when these events took place was the season 
of harvest, which in Palestine is generally a season of fine and clear 
weather ; but at the conclusion of Samuel's speech a remarkably 
violent thunderstorm came on, which the people believed to be a 
«ign of God's displeasure at their conduct. 

The solemn speech, and the unusual occurrence of a storm, 
impressed the Israelites very much, and they almost wished, while 
the impression was fresh upon them, to give up the king they had not 
long before so earnestly asked for. But Samuel told them that that 
could not be ; the past was past and done ; only let them remember 
the lessons of the past, and never again be guUty of like want of 
faith. Still, there seems to have been something like a presentiment 
of evil in Samuel's mind ; the last words he spoke are tinged with 
sorrow rather than with expectation of gladness : ' If ye shall still 
do wickedly,' he says to them, ' ye shall be consumed, both ye and 
your king.' 

Lesson 82. 

Bead 1 Samuel xvi. i— 13. 

The sorrowful forebodings with which Samuel jnded his last 
address to the whole nation of Israel were sorrowfully fidfilled. 
Saul began his reign well and wisely, but very soon he foigot that 
his position was that of king under the Great King, the God of 
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Israel. Several times lie disobeyed commands which were sent to 
him from God by the mouth of Samue], and the pimishment for 
his disobedience was announced to him sadly and yet sternly. 
Samuel was commanded to tell him that the kingdom should not 
descend to his son, but that another man should be appointed, 
who would obey God's laws. The fault of Saul which was the 
cause of all his evil deeds was self-will : he was brave in war, and, 
so far as we can find out, wise and sagacious in peace ; but he 
never thought whether a purpose on which he had set his mind 
was right or wrong : he wished to do it, and therefore he would 
do it, Said's life is a remarkable example of a life which might 
have been honourable and honoured, but which was spoilt and 
wasted by self-will. We may say that we are not, and never 
shall be, in so high a position as Saul was, and may, perhaps, fancy 
that it will not so much matter if we indulge our own desires. 
But our lives, the truth and the purity of our souls, are quite as 
much to us as Saul's was to him. He could do no more than 
waste his life, and, if we act as he did, we shall do no less. 
Obedience to as much as we can learn of the law of God, and 
kind, brotherly regard for our fellows, are required of all of us 
as much as of any king. Let us read a passage from a book by 
Thomas Oarlyle, in which he shows how the same faults lead to 
the same consequences, in kings and in private men. He ' was a 
ruler ; but art not thou also one ? His wide ' kingdom, ' look at 
it from the fixed stars, is no wider than thy narrow brickfield, 
where thou too didst faithfully, or didst unfaithfully. Man, it is not 
thy works, which are all mortal, but only the spirit thou workest 
in, that can have worth or continuance.' Our every-day duties 
may be done well, and bring us a rich blessing, or badly done or 
left undone, and lead us to destruction. 

We shall not now follow in any detail the acts of Saul which 
led to his rejection : the story would be too long for these lessons, 
and Saul, with all his faults, was too great a man for us to speak 
lightly of him even in his fall. There must have been a great 
nobleness in him, or Samuel would not have mourned for his 
errors, and for the punishment which followed them, so long and 
so deeply as he did. 

The passage of Scripture which we have just read is our intro- 
duction to the man who was to be Saul's successor. We shall 
hear more of David's early shepherd-life when we come to the 
Psalmsy or songs of praise and prayers, many of which he wrote. 
Before going on, let us observe one thing. This anointing of 
David as the future king of Israel was not intended to be the be- 
ginning of a revolution. So long as Saul lived, the obedience of 
the people, and of David among them, was due to him, and we 
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shall find^ as we go on, that David at all events never forgot 
this. 

But the lesson upon which we now must dwell most particu- 
larly, is that which is conveyed in the words of the seventh verse 
of the chapter which we have just read. * Man looketh on the 
outward appearance, but the Lord looketh on the heart.' This is 
one of the principal truths of religion, and is expressed, as many 
such truths are in the Bible, in words so plain and so few that we 
can scarcely fail to understand or remember them. We must not 
think that we know all about our fellow-men : we can only know 
their outward actions and can never be sure that we fully under- 
stand the motives or wishes which came before and caused the 
actions. For we are not as God : He alone knows or can know 
our hearts, our secret thoughts and wishes. 

Lesson 83. 

Bead 1 Samuel xvii. i— 54* 

The passage of Scripture which we have just read is very interest- 
ing, but does not require much comment, except on one or two 
points. We, who read of battles in which laige armies, composed 
of many thousands of men, meet each other, and begin to fight at a 
distance, using cannons and rifles, and at last, when they do cume 
close together, charge upon each other in great numbers, can hardly 
understand how it happened that two armies were encamped within 
a short distance of each other for many days, and yet did not fight 
Our surprise is made greater when we find out that the cause of 
the delay was the presence in one of those armies of one man whom 
no single man in the ranks of his enemies was willing or able to 
fight with. In very ancient times, however, such a delay as we 
have read about, and such a challenge as we find the giant offering 
to the Israelites, were very common. In the history of Borne we 
read of a case very similar, only that the general of the Roman 
army would not allow any of his men to go out of the ranks to 
engage in the combat. In the same history there is another case 
in which three men were chosen out of each army, and it was 
agreed beforehand that the side to which the victorious three 
belonged should be considered to have gained the day viithout any 
more fighting. It surprises us to find people whom we consider 
stem and cruel so desirous to avoid needless bloodshed, and we wish 
sometimes that some such method could be acted upon now. 

Another thing which requires explanation is the conduct of the 
Israelites after David had killed Goliath. Why vras it that they 
were not satisfied with the death of Goliath? A\Tiy did they 
pursue and kiU as many as they could of the army of the Philistines P 
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The answer is plain: they had made no agreement with the 
PhDistines on the matter. The Philistines had invaded the terri- 
tory of the Israelites without any just cause, and were confident 
that they would be able to reduce the Israelites to slavery. It was 
no part of the duty of Saul and his men to promise to give up their 
, land and themselves to foreign invaders, even if the invaders were 
at first victorious, and therefore they used their advantage, and 
were justified in using it, to the utmost, to make their own land 
free, and to infiict such chastisement upon their enemies as would 
prevent a repetition of the invasion. 

But now let us consider the conduct of David, before and during 
his fight with the giant. He showed no sign of fear, although he 
was quite a youth, and Goliath, besides his size and strength, had 
the advantage of being, a skilful warrior, used to arms from his 
youth. The often-quoted words, ' Thrice is he armed that hath his 
quarrel just,' apply very forcibly to David. But he had something 
more than a just quarrel ; he had trust in God, and knew that God 
would help him to fight and to conquer the giant. The contrast 
between David's sling and stone and all the brazen armour of the 
Philistine champion makes this faith of David more conspicuous. 
But what did other people think of David's conduct ? His eldest 
brother thought that he had come merely for the sake of seeing the 
battle, and called him proud. Saul, who was himself a brave man, 
and knew a brave man when he saw him, still thought the difference 
between the shepherd-boy and the giant warrior too great for a 
fair fight between them. Therefore he wanted David to put on 
armour. David tried the armour, but found it too heavy and cum- 
bersome ; he could not move in it, Ibecause he was not accustomed 
to wear armour, but would go out just as he was. Both Eliab and 
Saul looked at the outward appearance only, not at the heart. They 
could see, and nobody could help seeing, that David was a mere 
boy, biit they did not know what courage he had, nor how strong 
he was made by the faith and trust in God which filled his heart. 

Lastly, there is a moral to be drawn from this story, which is 
very valuable for us all. We are not called upon to go and 
fight with giants ; but we do often need to fight against wrong and 
wickedness, and we are too often afraid of attacking the wrong, 
because it is so great. Prudence, in such a case, becomes cowardice. 
Size and strength did not, after all, give Goliath so much power as 
David's faith in God gave to him. If we have the right on our 
side we have something, or, to speak more correctly, some One whom 
the wrong, however powerful it may appear, cannot resist. * God 
defend the right ! ' is the speech which has often encouraged soldiers 
in fighting ; let us take it as our encouragement in our battle, for 
soldiers we are all bound to be, for the Right and Just and True. 

LS 
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Lesson 84. 

Bead 1 Samuel xvii. 55— xviii. 16. 

There is a little diflSculty about the arrangement of the narrative 
of the relations between Saul and David, of which two explana- 
tions have been given. In the latter part of the sixteenth chapter 
of this book it is recorded that David had been sent for ftom 
Bethlehem to play upon the harp before Saul, who was afflicted 
with some form of melancholy madness ; and then, at the end of 
the seventeenth chapter, it is said that, when David went out to 
attack the Philistine giant, Saul did not know who he was. That 
is the difficulty, and the explanations are these : — 1. The history 
in the Books of Samuel was put together from various documente 
and traditions, and in this part — owing, it may be, to the careless- 
ness of those whose duty it was to copy the documents — the right 
order has been lost. Or, 2. The stay of David with Saul was very 
short, and had occurred some time before, so that, taldng account 
of the change in his appearance which even a year would make 
at his age, Saul may Well have failed to recognise him. 

The passage of Scripture which we have read to-day relates 
what we may call the beginning of David's public life. He had 
come from the sheepfolds to the field of battle in the valley of 
Elah, and had won the victory over Goliath vnth his shepherd's 
weapons, dressed in his shepherd's clothes. But, when the fight 
was over, there was no man in the army who was treated with so 
much respect as the poor shepherd-boy. The story of the friend- 
ship between David and Jonathan, the son of Said, and generally 
regarded as the heir to Saul's kingdom, which began upon the 
field of battle, is one of the most beautiful of the stories which the 
Books of Samuel contain. Of course, Jonathan knew nothing of 
the ceremony which had taken place at Bethlehem, when Samuel 
had poured the oil upon David's head, anointing him as the 
future king of Israel ; but even when he did come to know all 
ibout it, there was not the least falling- off in his love for his 
friend, to whom, as we read, his soul was knit, and whom he 
loved as his own soul. 

The present which Jonathan made to David, of a complete suit 
of clothes, which seems strange to us, was quite in accordance with 
the habits of Eastern people. Even to this day, if a king or a 
great man in the East wishes to show his esteem for a friend, or 
to do him special honour, bestowing on him a robe which he him- 
self has worn, or, at least, one from his treasury, is the method 
usually observed. In a time and in countries where money is not 
very plentiful, and where fashions are not constantly clmnging, 
such a gift is more thought of than it would be with us. 
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Saul was at first quite as willing as his son Jonathan to do 
honour to the brave young David, who had delivered his country 
from the Philistines ; but Saul's mind had begun to fail, and he 
could not always control his temper. The self-will which he had 
shown early in his reign deepened and darkened into madness. 
One form in which his madness was displayed was jealousy of any 
person whom he heard praised. This dreadful feeling was aroused 
in Saul by the song which the Hebrew women sang when they 
welcomed home the victorious army. They acknowledged Saul's 
bravery, but they put David before him, because David alone had 
been courageous enough to face the great Goliath, and, by conquer- 
ing him, had defeated the whole army of the Philistines. ^ Saul 
eyed David,' we are told, * from that day and forward.' The word 
'eyed' means simply 'was jealous of David. From the words 
which he spoke in his jealous madness, we gather that he had 
already a suspicion that David was the man of whom Samuel had 
spoken, when he had said that the kingdom should be given to 
another, and not to Saul's son. 

With that thought in his mind, Saul could not be quite 
friendly with David ; he was obliged, by his former solemn pro- 
mise, to make David his son-in-law, and to give him a place 
among the chief men of the land ; but, every now and then, his 
fury became so great that he even attempted to take away David's 
life. The remainder of Saul's history is very painful to read, and 
difficult to understand : we may pass it over briefly. It is hard to 
find out which of his evil deeds were caused by wickedness, and 
which were the result of madness ; but that madness itself was the 
result of ungoverned self-will, so that we cannot say that Saul was 
not guilty, even when he did not exactly know what he was doing. 
His bravery was undoubted, his strength and beauty were un- 
equalled among his people, and he might ha?e been a good and 
noble king ; but the one fiault of self-will produced in him, as it 
has done since in many others, a multitude of other faults, so that 
in the end his life was wasted, and his death generally unlamented. 

Lesson 85. 

Bead 1 Samuel zx. 

We have passed over two or three of those chapters which tell us 
of Saul's jealousy and hatred of David. Before, however, we com- 
mence any examination of the chapter which we have just read, we 
must just glance at one or two facts related in the chapters which 
we have omitted. 

Saul gave his younger daughter, Michal, in marriage to David, 
but even in planning that marriage he made David perform some feats 
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of war, which exposed him to great danger from the Philistines. 
After the marriage, Saul urged his son Jonathan to kill David, but 
Jonathan argued so wisely with him that he abandoned the attempt, 
and even made a solemn promise that David's life should be spared. 
Soon after he had made this promise he forgot it ; once he tried to 
kill David with his own hand, and once he sent soldiers to slay 
him. David was in such danger that he was obliged to run away ; 
his escape was accomplished by the help of his young wife, Michal, 
whom he had to leave, and whom he did not see again for many 
years. As waa most natural, Samuel was the person whose protec- 
tion David sought, and he was dwelling with Samuel at Naioth in 
Ramah (or4n the pastures of Ramah') when Saul, hearing where 
he was, came to seek him. He escaped a second time, and went 
back to the court, where he met his friend Jonathan, and conversed 
with him in the words we have just read. 

Both David and Jonathan were deeply in earnest in their con- 
versation, and the words of both of them are almost as noble as any 
we can read. The fulness of their trust in each other seems to be 
the point which is most to be considered. David begins by putting 
himself entirely into the power of his friend. He knows and says 
that he has done no evil to Saul, or to any of his family, and yet 
he is sure that Saul has determined to kill him. ' Let me not be 
given up to Saul ; slay me yourself if you believe I have broken 
the bond made between us ' — in these wordd we may sum up his 
address to Jonathan. Jonathan's reply is as unreserved. He calls 
God to witness to the purity of his intentions, and promises David 
to let him know all that he can discover of his father's plans. Then, 
for the first time, as it seems, he lets his friend understand that he 
knows that, on Saul's death, Da\dd, and not he himself, will be 
king. Still he desires David to promise that he will continue his 
friendship, not only to himself, but to his children when he shall 
be dead. They then repeat their solemn promises to each other, 
because each loves the other even as his own life. 

A plan was devised between the two friends before they sepa- 
rated, by which the information which Jonathan could gather 
might be conveyed to David without any personal meeting between 
them. 

Saul in the meantime returned to his home, and three days 
passed, during which Jonathan was trying to discover whether 
his father was disposed to welcome or wished to destroy David. 
At last he was quite sure that he could take no good news to his 
friend ; for, in one of his fits of fury, Saul made an attempt to slay 
Jonathan, his own son, because he had spoken kindly of David. 

The next morning Jonathan went out to shoot with bow and 
arrows, and used certain words by which David, who was concealed 
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near the place, could understand that he might not return to the 
presence of Saul, or that, if he did, it was at the risk of his Ufe. 
When the message had thus been conveyed, Jonathan sent away 
the lad who was in attendance on him to pick up his arrows when 
he shot at a mark, and waited for David to come out of his hiding- 
place. 

The word ' artillery,' which occurs in the 40th verse, formerly 
meant any preparation for war, and is used there of Jonathan's 
"bow and arrows ; now it is used only of one kind of preparation for 
war, viz., cannons or heavy guns. 

The account of the parting between the two friends, which both 
of them believed was a last parting, is one of those parts of Scrip- 
ture which we can best understand by having experienced some- 
thing like it ourselves. The trust that they have in each other 
shows itself still in the last words which Jonathan speaks. David 
must henceforth be an enemy to his father, but still the two 
young men must be friends. Wherever they go, or whatever they 
do, they must still remember that the promise made in the presence 
of the Lord is between them. To God's care, therefore^ they com- 
mitted each other, and went their respective ways. 

Lesson 86. 
Bead 1 Samuel zziv. 
When David went away from the city where Saul Hved, knowing 
that Saul would kill him as soon as he found an opportunity, there 
was only one course open to him. He could not return to 
Bethlehem and become a shepherd again, for there Saul would 
certainly seek for him ; nor could he remain in any of the settled 
parts of the country. At first he fled to one of the kings of the 
Philistines, but found that his position was full of peril. The 
princes of the Philistines remembered that he had killed their great 
champion, Goliath, and would have taken their revenge upon him 
had he hot feigned madness, and so contrived to escape. Gath, 
therefore, was no place of safety, but in the south of Palestine there 
were many districts which were not thickly peopled, and which 
were constantly exposed to the invasions of bands of the wild robber- 
tribes which dwelt to the south and east of the Hebrews, In such 
districts he would be free from the jealousy of the Philistines, he 
might expect to escape the pursuit of Said, and might perhaps do 
some good still to his country by preventing the inroads of the 
robbers, if only he could get some followers on whose loyalty and 
bravery he could depend. Such followers he soon found. David 
was not the only man whom Saul had wronged and oppressed ; there 
were many who were in distress, and in debt, and discontented. 
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These were gathered to David, and he became captain over them, 
fixing his head-quarters at the cave of Adullam, in the hills over- 
looking the western shore of the Dead Sea. 

This is the commencement of the second part of David's life. 
He was not only himself an outlaw, fleeing from the king's wrath, 
but he was the commander of a band of men who were probably 
ready for any kind of desperate enterprise. Such a thing could 
happen only in a very rude state of society, and even then would 
be justified only by the sorest compulsion ; but perhaps there never 
was a captain of outlaws who contrived to get his men under such 
control as David did. The harm he might have done is the real 
measure of his self-controlJ Men in similar circimistances have 
usually been quite regardless of law and order, but David's little 
army seems to have been a centre of order and good government. 
David had at first hard work to do, we may be sure, but by degrees 
he gained such confidence from all that his presence, instead of being 
feared, was sought after by those who were settled in the country 
near his usual haunts. 

The passage chosen for our reading to-day shows most clearly the 
nobleness and chivalry of David's character at this time of his life, 
and shows, also, how that nobleness influenced others. The 
majority of the people who were in the secret of David's movements 
were friendly to him ; but some were treacherous, and for the sake 
of the reward which they hoped to get from the king, they told 
him where he might find the man he desired to kill. More than 
once David was in great danger from such treachery. At last a 
time came when the king fell into his power. David and his men 
were hidden in one of the caves with which the hills of Southern 
Palestine abound, when Saul entered the cave alone. From the 
dark part of the cave David and his men could see him, themselves 
remaining unseen. The outlaws desired to finish the work at once 
by the murder of Saul ; and even if David had yielded to them, 
perhaps it would have been hard to blame him. However, he 
controlled not only his men, but his own spirit. He did no harm 
to Saul, but secretly cut off a part of his robe, and let him go away 
in ignorance of the presence of his foe. When he had left ^e cave, 
David went out and called after him. David's words were those 
of a man who felt himself unjustly suspected ; but his deeds were 
a stronger proof of his innocence. It is pleasant, indeed, to find 
that, mad and bad as Saul had been, such nobleness and generosity 
had an effect upon him. The madness and suspicion which had 
clouded his mind rolled away for a little time at least, and he spoke 
with something of his old frankness. At last he had found that it 
was useless to try to put an end to the life of a man for whom God 
had appointed the high destiny of being King of Israel. He humbled 
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himself l^efore the captain of the band of outlaws, and asked his 
pardon for the harm he had intended to do to him. Even affection 
was reawakened, as appears by his calling* David ' My son.' 

This touching incident may be taken as an illustration of a 
truth, of which we may find many other examples in history and in 
conuuon life. A man is seldom so sunk in selfishness or brutality 
but that his gratitude is awakened when he is made the subject of 
a generous and noble action ; and when once gratitude is called 
forth, there is some hope that other lost or forgotten virtues may 
follow after it. 

Lesson 87. 

The End of Saul's Beign. 

David had had too much experience of the changeableness of 
Saul's disposition, and of the fiiry which possessed him when his 
fits of madness came upon him, to be at all willing to leave the 
security of his dwelling in the caves. Once, it seems, he did visit 
the more settled part of the country, but it was only to join in 
the mourning of the people at the death of Samuel, and as soon as 
the public lamentations were over he returned to his rocky fast- 
nesses. There, for a long time, David and his men lived the free 
life which has already been described, defending the Israelite in- 
habitants of the district and their goods, from the attacks of 
robbers, and receiving, from those whom they defended, presents 
of food. One man, a very rich but very churlish sheep-master, 
named Nabal, refused to make any such present, and expressed his 
refusal in so threatening a way that David resolved to attack him. 
From the execution of this purpose, which, we need scarcely 
observe, was a wrong one, David was turned aside by the courteous 
and prudent intercession of Nabal's wife, Abigail. Within a few 
days, Nabal, who was a drunkard, drank himself to death, and 
David married his widow. 

David's caution in not going home with Saul was soon proved 
to have been wise, for Saul came once more with an army to seek 
and destroy him. Once more Saul fell into David's hands, and 
once more he was spared. The guards, who were set around the 
place where Saul was sleeping one night, themselves fell asleep, 
and David, v«rith one of his nephews, Abishai, descended into the 
camp, and came, vrithout awaking any of the guards, till he stood 
by Saul. He could have taken Saul's life, but he would not ; he 
took his spear, and a cruse of water that was near him, and went 
away to the hills. Then he called aloud to the chief captain of 
Saul's army and to the soldiers, and asked them why their watch 
had been so careless. Saul recognised David's voice, and was 
struck again with admiration of his goodness, and shame at his 
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own ill conduct towards him. He said, 'Return my son David: 
for I will no more do thee hann/ But David's conviction was 
only deepened that he would perish one day by the hand of Saul. 
He therefore resolved to leave the land over which Saul reigned, 
and to seek a home among the Philistines. At Gath, one of the 
Philistine cities, he was kindly received by Achish, the ruler, who 
gave him a city, Ziklag, for his habitation. The treachery and 
deceit by which David had so long been surrounded had infected 
David himself. While he was living at Ziklag, under the protec- 
tion of the King of Gath, he used to go out witi all his men, and 
attack some of the robber-tribes of the south, who were allies of 
the Philistines, but enemies of Israel : that, perhaps, was right and 
patriotic. But when he returned from these small wars he used 
to tell the Philistines that he had been attacking his own fellow- 
countrymen, and so make them think that he would never dare to 
retiurn to the Israelites any more. One result of this deception 
was that the Philistines made up their minds to invade the 
dominions of Saul, and asked David and his men to join them. 
They consented, and all marched off together towards Gilboa, 
where Saul was collecting his army to meet them. How David 
would have got clear of the difficulties which his own deceit had 
caused — how he would have contrived to please the Philistines 
and yet to avoid fighting against his own countrymen, we cannot 
say. Fortunately he was spared the trouble ; for some of the 
Philistine princes were either more shrewd or less trustful than 
Achish, and demanded David's dismissal. He went away to 
Ziklag, and when he came there, he found that he was wanted. 
Some of his old foes, the robbers of the south, had attacked the 
city, and burnt it, and carried away all the women, including 
David's two wives. He immediately pursued them, with more 
than half of his band of soldiers, and overtook them. Not expect- 
ing any attack, the robbers were enjoying themselves, eating and 
drinking and dancing, making merry because of the unusual suc- 
cess of their expedition. But David attacked them, and put them 
to utter rout, and rescued all the captives they had taken, besides 
recovering an immense quantity of booty which they had collected 
in their raids. Of the wealth that thus came into his possession 
David made prudent use, sending presents to the chief cities of 
Southern Palestine, and to the inhabitants of those districta in 
which he and his men had often been sheltered. 

Meantime, towards the north of Palestine, sad events had 
occurred. Saul's evil deeds had made him despair of any help 
from God in the war with the Philistines, and therefore he had 
tried to get help from the spirits of the dead. That attempt was 
vain, and he met the Philistines in battle, determined to fight to 
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the last, and yet knowing that the fight was hopeless. At a 
critical period of the battle, Saul's eldest son, Jonathan, and two 
other of his sons, were slain, and he himself was seriously wounded. 
His death, like his life, was wilful. He felt that he could resist 
the Philistines no longer ; yet he was determined not to yield to 
them. He took his own sword, and set it so that he could press 
hard against it, threw himself upon it, and died. This, suicide, was 
the sad end of the first King of Israel. 

Lesson 88. 
Bead 2 Samuel i. 

It was explained in the last lesson that when Saul was defeated hy 
the Philistines, and died by his own hand on the battle-field, David 
was far away, fighting against the bands of robbers who had burnt 
the city where he dwelt. This chapter shows us how David re- 
ceived the news of the death of Saul and Jonathan. We have 
heard the history of the last of Said's battles, and therefore we 
know that the story which the young Amalekite told to David 
was a made-up story. The only parts of it that were true were 
that Saul and Jonathan were dead, and that the Amalekite had 
taken the crown and the bracelet from Saul's body, and brought 
them to David. Everybody, it appears, knew by this time that 
the cause of Saul's hatred for David was his knowledge that David 
had been anointed by Samuel to succeed him as king. This evi- 
dently was the reason why the young man came to David, and 
told him the story of Saul's death. He . knew that Saul hated 
David, and that he had tried many times to kill him, and he 
thought that David must have hated Saul in return, and would be 
glad to reward the man who had killed him. But he did not at 
all understand David's character. Twice had Saul l)een entirely 
in David's power, but he had been spared, because David would 
not lifL his hand against the Lord's anointed ; he could not, there- 
fore, be pleased at hearing that the great king had fallen so in- 
gloriously by the hand of a stranger. The knowledge that the time 
was come when the promise made to him by Samuel was to be 
fulfilled did not prevent his feeling intense grief at the death of 
one who had been so mighty. Here, again, let us remark that 
there must have been something very noble and great about Saul, 
for David, whom he had so grievously wronged, wept and lamented 
over his death; and even the outlaws, who were vrith David, 
joined their captain in showing all the outward signs of the 
deepest grief. 

It seems quite clear that David was deceived by the false story 
told by the Amalekite ; he questioned him very carefully about it, 
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and then ordered him^ instead of being rewarded as he had ex- 
pected; to be put to death. 

At the end of the chapter we have just read there is a poem 
which David composed, most probably, immediately after the death 
of Saul and Jonathan. The eighteenth verse, whidi in our printed 
Bibles is enclosed in brackets, to show that it is put in between two 
verses to explain something, itself stands much in need of explana- 
tion. The words ' the use of ' are printed in different letters from 
the rest of the verse ; the intention of those who made the English 
translation in using these italic letters was to show that they had 
put in the words to make sense. Without those words the verse 
would read : ' Also he (David) bade them teach the children of 
Judah the bow.' And this makes excellent sense as it stands, if we 
accept the teaching of many great scholars, namely, that the whole 
song is called ' The Bow ' or * the Song of the Bow,' from the re- 
ference in it to the bow of Jonathan, who was accustomed to use 
that weapon. The meaning is that David composed the poem, and 
made the children of Judah learn it by heart. 

We cannot now dwell upon all the beauties of the poem, 
although many of them are very conspicuous : we must be con- 
tented with a short outline of the subject. 

First, in verses 19 and 20, the lament is raised for the defeat of 
all the Israelites, many of whom, and they the strongest and noblest, 
had fallen in the battle. Their death was a cause of grief to David, 
which would be the keener because the enemies of Israel would be 
greatly delighted. 

Next, in verse 21, David expresses his anguish by cursing the 
place where so dreadful a calamity had occurred. He cannot bear 
to think that anyone should ever look upon the place with pleasure, 
and so he wishes that never dew nor rain may fall upon and refresh 
the spot. 

Thirdly, in verses 22 and 23 he laments Saul and Jonathan 
together, showing how they had fought side by side, like friends 
rather than like father and son. 

Fourthly, the 24th verse refers to Saul alone, the splendour of 
whose reign even the women of Israel had shared. 

Lastly, in verses 26, 26, and 27, David laments, as a friend, for 
his friend Jonathan. The previous part of the poem Avould express 
the feelings of all loyal Israelites, but these verses are David s own : 
' Thy love to me was wonderful, passing the love of women.' 

The two great parts of the poem, the national and the personal 
part, are separated by the words, ^ How are the mighty fallen,' 
which are a kind of refrain, occmTing also at the beginning and 
the end of the song. 

Note.— On two points treated in this lesson, views somewhat 
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difierent are held by some scholars. The explanations given above 
of the Amalekite's conduct, and of verse 18, * the Bow,' are in 
agreement with authorities quoted in the ' Speaker's Commentary.' 
Bean Stanley, however (* Jewish Church,* Lecture xxi.), suggests 
(1) that the Amalekite did actually give the mortal stroke to Saul, 
whose attempt at suicide he supposes may have been unsuccessful ; 
and (2) that David did teach the use of the bow to his fellow-tribes- 
men of Judah^ in remembrance of his friend Jonathan s skill in 
archery. 

Lesson 89. 

The Begiiining of David's Beign. 

Sattl being dead, the Israelites were left without a ruler, and un- 
fortunately were unable for some time to agree as to whom they 
should choose to be their king. The men of the tribe of Judah, 
one of the most numerous and influential of all, were in favour of 
David, but those of other tribes were still attached to the family of 
Saul. David inquired of the Lord whether he should go up into 
any of the cities of Judah, and received an answer bidding h\m go 
up to Hebron. 

[Remember what we have learnt about the natural features of 
the land : the city Ziklag was in the plain near the Mediterranean 
Sea. Hebron was on the main ridge of hills running through the 
country from north to south.] 

The men of Judah came to Hebron, and there they anointed 
David king over the house of Judah. The first act of the new king 
was the sending of a message of thanks to the men of Jabesh- 
Gilead, who had rescued the dead bodies of Saul and Jonathan 
from the insults which the barbarous Philistines often practised 
upon their fallen foes. But David was king over only a very small 
part of the country. Abner, the captain of Saul's army, took one 
of his master's surviving sons and made him king over the re- 
mainder of the land. As a natural result, war arose between the 
followers of the rival kings. In the first skirmish Abner killed 
Aflahel, one of King David's nephews, and so roused the hatred of 
two others, of whom we shall hear more hereafter — Joab and 
Abishai. As the war went on, the advantage was seen to be on 
the side of David. ' David waxed stronger and stronger, and the 
house of Saul waxed weaker and weaker.' At length, the young 
Ishbosheth, Saul's son, gave such grievous ofience to Abner, with- 
out whose help he could do nothing, that Abner resolved to leave 
him and take up the cause of David. He therefore began com- 
mimications with the elders of all Israel, recommending them to 
submit themselves to David. After a while he himself went to 
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HebroD, where he was kindly received and feasted by David^ and 
sent away again in peace. Joab and Abishai were not with their 
uncle when Abner came to Mm, but when they returned to Hebron 
and found that their enemy had been there and had departed in 
peace, they sent a message after him which induced him to return. 
The two crafty men met Abner as he came into the city and mur- 
dered him, in revenge for the death of their brother Asahel. David 
was greatly grieved at this treachery, but he was not yet strong 
enough to punish it. He solemnly cleared himself of the guilt of 
the murder, and honoured Abner with a great funeral. His own 
inability to punish the murderers, and his certainty that some 
day punishment would come upon them, are expressed in his own 
words : ' There is a prince and a great man fallen this day in Israel; 
and I am this day weak, though anointed king ; and these men 
the sons of Zeruiah ^Joab and Abishai) are too hard for me : the 
Lord shall reward fiie doer of evil according to his wickedness.* 
Once again, after this, David was exposed to harm by the evil 
action of men who thought they could best help him by murdering 
his foes. Two men, Rechab and Baanah, came upon Ishbosheth as 
he lay asleep in his house, and killed him, and took his head to 
David. But he refused to sanction their deed, and had them im- 
mediately put to death at Hebron. After these events, which 
extended over about seven years, the elders of all Israel came to 
Hebron and submitted themselves to David, who thus became king 
over all the land. 

Up to this time Hebron had been the chief city in the south of 
Palestine. There was another city, much better situated for a 
capital, but it was still in the power of the ancient inhabitants, the 
Jebusites. This one mountain fortress had remained unconquered 
all through the time of Joshua and the Judges, through the reign 
of Saul, and through ike early part of David's reign ; but when 
David was established as king over all Israel, he attacked Jebus 
and took it, and either then or soon afterwards gave to it the name 
of Jerusalem, and made it the capital of his kingdom. 

From Jerusalem David and his army went out against the 
Philistines, and by degrees subdued them altogether. It is to 
this part of David's life, very probably, that we may refer an 
action, the account of which is given, out of its place, in the 23rd 
chapter of this book: 'David was then in an hold (a strong or 
fortified place), and the garrison of the Philistines was then in 
Bethlehem. And David longed, and said, " Oh that one would give 
me drink of the water of the well of Bethlehem, which is by the gate." 
And the three mighty men brake through the host of the Philistines 
and drew water out of the well of Bethlehem, that was by the gate, 
and took it and brought it to David : nevertheless, he would not 
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drink thereof, but poured it out unto the Lord. And he said, " Be 
it far from me, Lord, that I should do this : is not this the blood 
of the men that went in jeopardy of their lives? " therefore he would 
not drink it' 

This beautiful and touching story almost gives its own explan- 
ation and moral. The longing of King David for water from the 
well, of which he must often have drunk when he was a shepherd- 
boy ; the anxiety of his men to please him ; their love for him, 
which led them to risk their lives to give him pleasure ; and his 
thankfulness to them, mingled with something like shame at having 
by a word exposed them to the loss of their lives for his gratifica- 
tion — ^all these things put together make us feel that the story is 
true, and that David and his soldiers were men worth calling men, 
that they were heroes. 

They had not been taught so fully as we have been taught the 
great virtue of self-sacrifice, but they practised it far more freely 
than many of us would be willing to do. 

Lesson 90. 
Bead 2 Samuel vii. 

When David was established in the kingdom, one of his first cares 
was for the Ark of the Covenant of God. He wished to make 
Jerusalem not only the civil but also the religious capital of the 
land. From the time of Eli and Samuel the Ark of the Covenant 
had been treated with scant honour, but David had a feeling of 
reverence which Saul had not possessed, and wished that the Ark, 
and the priests who had the care of it, should be brought to his 
new city. This part of his wishes was accomplished. The Ark 
was brought to Jerusalem with the greatest joy on the part of 
David and all the people. And then there came into the heart 
of David the desire about which we have been reading to-day, 
namely, that he might be allowed to replace the tabernacle, or tent, 
which was made in such a manner that it could be taken down 
and carried from place to place, by a solid, immovable building. 

There can be no doubt that this wish was a wise as well as 
a pious one. David was beginning to surround himself with some- 
thing like kingly state : a palace had been built for him at Jeru- 
salem, which was his home. The people came thither to him for 
his decision in all matters that required the exercise of his authority 
as monarch. It did not seem right to him that he should be made 
so glorious, while the Ark, which was the sign of the Covenant 
between the people of Israel and their heavenly King, was left in 
a tent, with no more honour than it had received when the people 
were wanderers in the wilderness. This was the source of David's 
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pious wish ; it was a wise wish also. It has often been proved 
that nothing keeps a people so much united as unity of religion. 
If they came to Jerusalem always for the observance of the great 
ordinances of their religion, and found those ordinances observed 
in a fixed building, they would certainly have much better hopes of 
the stability of the kingdom. Their worship of God and their 
reverence for the king would go together and strengthen each 
other. 

The prophet Nathan, to whom David told his desire, thought 
that it was one which ought to be carried into execution, and 
reconunended him to set about it at once. But Nathan soon found 
out that he had made a mistake; he had let his own feelings decide, 
instead of asking, as a prophet ought to ask, counsel of God. In 
a vision of the night knowledge came to Nathan which enabled him 
to see how the desire was right, and, at the same time, that it must 
not yet be fulfilled. 

The words that came to Nathan in his dream or vision are some 
of them hard to understand, but the general meaning is tolerably 
clear. Nathan learnt, and was to teach David, that God's glory 
and honour were in no way dependent upon the beauty of the 
place in which He was worshipped. God's glory was shown in all 
the wonderful works that He had done for His people Israel in His 
leading them through the wilderness and subduing the people of 
Canaan before them ; in His delivering them again and again from 
their enemies in the time of the Judges ; and, not least, in His 
raising up David to such power and honour as he then enjoyed. 
It was God who had taken him from the sheep-cotes to be ruler 
over Israel. As to David's wish to build a house, a temple, for 
God ; first of all, let David learn that God would build him a house, 
that is to say, God would establish his family upon the throne. 
But David and those who should come after him must be sure that 
it was not for any special merit of theirs that they were chosen, 
and therefore, that if they should break God's laws, the punishment 
due to the breaking of law would be inflicted upon them. It would 
seem, and would be, natural punishment, ' the rod of men and the 
stripes of the children of men,' but it would, for all that, be God's 
action through natural agencies. David's desire, however, was so 
far accepted that Nathan was commanded to promise him a son 
who should build a temple or house for the name of God. 

When this message had been delivered to David, he went in to 
the tent or Tabernacle, where the Ark was, and prayed before God. 

The older we grow the more may we hope to learn of the 
wisdom and truth of such prayers as that which David offered. It 
does not appear that he asked for anything, except that he might 
know the truth of God's promises. One sentence of the prayer 
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must be very carefully noticed ; it is the 20th verse of the chapter : 
* And what can David say more unto Thee ? for Thou, Lord God, 
biowest Thy servant.' This is in the true spirit of communion 
with God, and is the kind of prayer which is sure to strengthen 
and bless him who offers it. So also we realise what is the true 
purpose of prayer, namely, to purify and comfort our hearts by 
lifting them above their own natural weakness into spiritual union 
with the Almighty. 

Lesson 91. 
David's Great Sin. 

There is much in the remaining story of David's life which is 
very sad. He committed some great sins and brought upon him- 
self grievous affliction. He took for himself Bathsheba, the wife of 
Uriah, one of his bravest soldiers, and then gave such orders to Joab, 
the general of his army, as ensured Uriah's death. These deeds 
greatly displeased God, and He sent the prophet Nathan to 
awaken David's conscience, and to make known to him what was 
to be his punishment. The words in which Nathan delivered his 
message are very remarkable, and must be given exactly : ' Ajad 
the Lord sent Nathan unto David. And he came unto him, and 
said unto him, " There were two men in one city ; the one rich^ 
and the other poor. The rich man had exceeding nmny flocks and 
herds : but the poor man had nothiog, save one little ewe lamb, 
which he had bought and nourished up : and it grew up together 
with him, and with his children ; it did eat of his own meat, and 
drank of his own cup, and lay in his bosom, and was unto him as 
a daughter. Aaid there came a traveller unto the rich man, and 
he spared to take of his own flock and of his own herd, to dress 
for the wayfaring man that was come unto him ; but took the poor 
man's lamb, and dressed it for the man that was come unto him." 
And David's aaiger was greatly kindled against the man ; and he 
said to Nathan, '^ As the Lord liveth, the man that hath done this 
thing shall surely die : and he shsdl restore the lamb fourfold, 
because he did this thing, and because he had no pity." And 
Nathan said to David, ^^ Thou art the man. Thus sait^ the Lord 
God of Israel, I anointed thee king over Israel, and I delivered thee 
out of the hand of Saul ; and I gave thee thy master's house, and 
thy master's wives into thy bosom, and gave thee the house of 
Israel and of Judah ; and if that had been too little, I would more- 
over bare given unto thee such and such things. Wherefore hast 
thou despised the commandment of the Lord, to do evil in His 
sight ? Thou hast killed Uriah the Hittite with the sword, and 
hast taken his wife to be thy wife, and hast slain him with the 

H 
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8 word of the childien of AmmoiL Now theief ore the swoid shall 
neyer depart from thine house ; because thou hast despised me, and 
haattaken the wife of Uriah the Hittite to be thy wife. Thus saitJi 
the Lord, Behold, I will xaise up evil against thee oat of thine own 
hoose." • . • • And Dayid said unto Nathan, '^ I have rinned against 
the Lord.'' And Nathan said unto Dayid, '^ The Lord also hath put 
Aimj thy sin; thou shalt not die. Howbeit, because by this 
deed thou hast given great occasion to the enemies of the Lord to 
blaspheme, the child idso that is bom unto thee shall surely die." ' 
The meaning of this tenible sentence was that quarrels and 
fighting between members of Dayid's own family should emlntter 
the remainder of his days, and that the child of his wickedly-ac- 
quired wife should die while still a baby. We shall read hereafter 
how Dayid's punishment was carried out, but, before doing so, let 
us connder what we may learn £rom the circumstances of his sins. 
We must, in the first place, remember how many yirtues Dayid 
had, for it is in the contraist between his yirtues and his sins that 
our lesson lies. We must remember his loye of his country ; how 
fearlessly he put himself forward to fight for it against Goliath, 
and how on many other occasions he showed his patriotism. We 
must remember his generous and forbearing conduct to Saul. We 
must bear in mind how jiist and connderate a king he usually was 
to his people. Aboye all, we must remember with what deep trust 
aiid feryent loye he looked up to God. When we find a man so 
deeply religious, and generally so just and self-denying, faUing* 
into grieyous sins, we may well stop to ask how such a thing could 
haye happened. The explanation is that in later life Dayid was 
exposed to quite new influences, and temptations of a yery dan-* 
gerous kind, against which he was not sufficiently on his guard. 
He had become a rich and mighty king, haying almost uncontrolled 
power oyer his people. Now the possession of great riches, and, 
still more, the possession of great power, has a tendency to make 
those who possess them self-indulgent and wilful : that is, they 
are apt to do what they like, without considering whether what 
they like to do is right or wrong. Under these dangerous in-* 
fluences many men's characters change so gradually, that they 
themselyes are scarcely conscious of the change. They grow more 
and more wilful, until in a moment of passion or impulse they 
commit some great sin, which often drags them into others worse 
and more deliberate. Thus Dayid had become exposed to strong* 
temptations by his great rise in life. 

Now few men are exposed to the dangers to character which 
arise from the possession of great wealth and power; neyertheless 
Dayid's story is a warning to us all, for all men are exposed to moral 
temptations and dangers inseparable from their peculiar disposi- 
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tions and circumstances in life. For instance^ a naturally timid 
child is in danger of becoming deceitful. It commits some fault, 
and is tempted by fear of bliuone or punishment to try to conceal 
its fault by deceit. A naturally irritable child ia in danger of 
becoming quarrelsome and unkind. A very quick child is in 
danger of becoming careless : the ease with which it does its lessons 
is apt to make it so. As we grow older^ the form of these special 
temptations changes^ but still they arise from our disposition or 
circumstances, and often the greatest danger arises from our greatest 
advantages. For instance, the possession of those qualities which 
win men's admiration, such as eloquence, or ready wit, is very apt 
to nourish yanity in those who possess them. Vanity gradually 
poisons the yery essence of their virtue ; and the love of praise 
becomes imperceptibly the ruling motive of their lives. 

One great lesson, then, which we learn from David's sin and 
punishment, is that we must not only be vmtchfiil against tempta* 
tion generally, but that everyone should consider carefully what 
particular circumstances of his life or disposition are most likely 
to endanger his faith and virtue. In other words, he ought to con- 
sider most carefully what are the special stumbling-blocks over 
which he individually is most likely to fall, for in that way he will 
be more on his guard against them and better able to avoid them. 

Another lesson, of immense importance, may be learnt from 
this sad story. It is on the government of our thoughts. If 
when David first coveted Uriah's wife, he had at once dismissed 
the bad thought from his mind, it could not have acquired suffi- 
cient strength to master his virtue as it did. Want of watchful-* 
ness with regard to the new influences which were affecting his 
character, and the thoughts which he allowed to dwell in his mind, 
were the causes of David's sin, and surely there is no life in sacred 
or other history which so powerfrilly teaches us the occasion we 
have for humility and prayer. Let us close this lesson with St. Paul's 
solemn warning, ' Let him that thinketh he standeth, take heed 
lest he fall.' 

, Bathsheba's child died, as Nathan had foretold, almost as soon 
as it was born. In succeeding lessons we shall read of the familj 
affliction and public humiliation which David had to endure as a 
farther punishment for his sin. 

Lesson 92. 
Absalom's Bebellion, 

Aftbb the events which we have lately been considering, the sword 
did indeed come upon David's house: the greater part of his 
sorrow and trouble thenceforward was caused by members of his 
own femily. A quarrel arose between two of his sons, Amnon 
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and Alxolom, which ended in the murder of Amnon. Absalono. 
was the &.vourite son of David, but he knew that after his dread- 
ful deed he could not be allowed to remain in his father's kingdom, 
80 he fled to a neighbouring king, at whose court he remained two 
years. His beauty and good-humour had made him a great fa- 
vourite with the people, and especially with Joab, the chief of the 
anny, who determined, If possible, to bring him back to Jerusalem. 
Joab found a woman, whom he instructed to go before the king^ 
and tell him a pitiful tale about two sons of her own, of whom one 
had slain the other. The survivor, she said, was demanded ftom. 
her that he might be put to death, as a punishment for the murder 
he had committed ; but so she would be left without any son : 
^ They shall not leave to my husband neither name nor remainder 
upon the earth.' The king, as judge, promised the woman that her 
case should be considered; but then she went on as Joab had 
before instructed her, to ask the king whether he could have care 
for her, and still allow his own son to remain in exile. 

David found out Joab's part in the matter, and, although he 
was annoyed at his interference, he yielded so far as to allow 
Absalom to return to Jerusalem; still, however, refusing to see 
him. Two years passed away, and Absalom was at last admitted 
to David's presence, and, to all appearance, they were reconciled. 

But Absalom was not contented with being one of the princes 
of the land, or even with being the chief favourite of his fSather. 
The indulgence with which he had been treated had diminished 
instead of increasing Absalom's respect for David, and he formed 
a design to become king in his father's place. The way in which 
he caxried out the design was very clever ; but, as in many other 
cases of deceit and wickedness, the cleverness he showed seems to 
add to his guilt. When any man was coming to the king to ask 
for his judgment in any matter, Absalom would call him aside and 
ask him all about his business. When he had found out what the 
matter v^as, he would tell the man that his case was clear and 
right, but that he could not get justice from the king, because the 
king had appointed no man to hear such cases. Then he would 
add ' I wish I were judge in the land, I would do justice.' 

Another part of Absalom's plan was comparatively easy to him. 
He was, as already stated, good-humoured ; his good-humour readily 
passed into fawning and flattery of the people. When they addressed 
him as prince, he tried to convince them that he was one of them- 
selves, and therefore would not allow them to bow down to him, 
but took them by the hand and kissed them. A kiss, it must 
be remarked, was a part of the usual Eastern salutation between 
equals. 

In this way ' Absalom stole the hearts of the men of Israel.' 
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At length his plass were fully formed : on a pretence of wishing 
to offer a sacrifice to Gk>dy he went to Hehron, where^ by his ap*, 
pointmenty other conspirators met him and prodaimed him king. 
When the news was brought to Jerusalem^ David and his coun- 
sellors were in the greatest trouble. They came^ howeyer, to the 
lesolution to leave the city^ lest they should lose their lives. At 
this particular period of his history David seems to have lost most 
of the courage which had distinguiBhed him in past times. Oer- 
tainly he was growing old, and many years of settled life had 
destroyed a great deal of the fiery valour which had distinguished 
him ; yet, not long after, David showed some of his old bravery 
again. The reason for this temporary timidity seems to have been 
a moral reason. Before, when David had been in danger, his heart 
had been pure and his conscience clear; but now he had the 
memory of a great sin hanging over him, and seems to have knovni 
that the rebellion of Absalom was part of the punishment which 
God intended him to suffer. He knew that Absalom was wrong, 
but he knew also that he himself was not right. Besides, the 
leader of the rebellion was the son whom he had loved the most 
of all his family, and the sense of the base ingratitude with which 
Absalom was returning his love, would be enough to take away 
fiom him all power of action or resistance. With only a few 
Mends he left Jerusalem and crossed the Jordan, thinking that 
when he had put that stream between his enemies and himself his 
life would be safe. 

The description of the flight of David, given in the chapters of 
which this lesson is an epitome, is full of pathetic incidents. The 
old king, bowed down with grief, and walking barefoot, went out 
of the city that he had founded, or at least rebuilt, and ' ail the 
country wept with a loud voice.' He had to bear the pain of part- 
ing from some of his valued friends, leaving them behind him, in 
the hope that they might do more good there than if they were 
with him. And, even worse, he had to bear, without being able to 
check them, the revilings of an old adherent of Saul's family, who, 
we may suppose, had been obliged to keep quiet all the time that 
David was in power, but who burst out into furious exultation 
as soon as he appeared to have fallen hopelessly from his royal 
dignity. 

Lessok 93. 
Bead 2 Samuel zviii. 

Soon after David had left Jerusalem Absabm reached it Had he 
gone on at once in pursuit of his father there can be no doubt that 
he would have gained his end, and have made himself king. But 
he disregarded advice to this effect, given to him by Ahithophel, in 
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fiftYOur of a plan suggested by Hushai^ wHo, while pretending to 
approve the lehellion, was really a secret friend of David. Hushai 
recommended Absalom to wait awhile and establish himself firmly 
in Jerusalem, and thereby to let all men know that he was king. 
During that time, he said, David would be losing strength, but if 
he were attacked at once, he and those who were with him, though 
they were but few, would make a desperate resistance, for they 
were all men trained to war, and would be ' chafed in their minds,' 
that is, fierce and savage, ^ as a bear robbed of her whelps in the 
field.' 

Hufihai's counsel had its intended effect. David was not losing, 
but gaining strength ; his little army had been in a kind of panic, 
but the delay gave tiiem time to rally, and the old king himself 
gained the shelter of a fortified town, (»Jled Mahanaim. At length, 
however, Absalom and his men crossed the Jordan, and the two 
armies were ready for the conflict, about which we have just been 
reading. 

Ifot much need be said about the battle, but one thing is to be 
borne in mind. David's army was, as far as we can discover, much 
smaller than that of the rebels, but it was composed of men who 
were well disciplined and imder able commanders. David himself 
wished to take the chief command, but was persuaded by his friends 
to take charge only of the reserve, first, that his life might not 
needlessly be exposed to danger; and, secondly, that he might 
assist wMchever of the three divisions of the army in the field 
might stand most in need of help. However, the battle was 
fought and won without any necessity for calling out the reserve. 
The discipline of David's troops was more than a match for the 
numbers of their enemies. 

About the manner of Absalom's death it is necessary to say 
ft word or two. Pictures have often been drawn representing 
Absalom hanging by his long hair from the branch of a tree. 
Such a thing is not impossible, but it is very improbable ; it is much 
more likely that his head was caught, as he rode, in the fork 
between two branches — a position from which he could not extricate 
himself, and in which he was killed by Joab and his men. 

The chief thing to be noticed in the chapter is the very great 
tenderness with which David spoke of his wicked son. His inten<? 
tion of going out to the battle himself was evidently not the result 
of a wish to revenge himself, but of the hope that he might be able 
to protect Absalom from the fury of the soldiers. He was a king 
who had been driven from his kingdom, a father whose love had 
been rewarded virith hatred and disobedience, but still he was 
II, £&ther, and could not wish evil to his son. His command to the 
three captains : ' Deal gently for my sake with the young man, 
6ven with Absalom,* shows how little he cared for arvictoryi which 
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would lob him of a son. All this is perfectly natural. Parents do 
not cease to caie for their children because their children are 
wicked and disobedient. Words like those in which David ex* 
pressed his grief have been used by many a parent since : ' O my 
son Absalom, my son, my son Absalom ! would Qod I had died 
for thee, O Absalom, my son, my son ! ' 

Lesson 94. 

David's Betum to Jerusalem. 

The triumph of David's cause was the source of very little joy to 
his people or to himself. He was so grieved on account of Abcadom's 
death that he could not for the lime remember that it was the 
saving of his own life and kingdom ; and the people, when they 
heard of his deep grief, were ashamed of themselves as having been 
in part the cause of it. They dared not meet his reproaohes, and, 
instead of coming joyfully to Mahanaim as victors, ^ they got them- 
selves by stealth that day into the city, as people being ashamed 
steal away when they flee in battle.' 

Joab saw the danger there was that the people, so discouragedi 
would leave the king altogether^ and went to David and told him 
vezy plainly what 1^ th^ight. Joab, as we know already, was a 
hard man, bat he had a great deal of shrewd practical common^ 
sense. Dlavid^ fttfaerly heart was grieved at the death of his 
beloved Absalom, but he had duties to perform as a king ; the first 
flf iSiese duties wns to thank his brave soldiers who had saved the 
kingdom. If he put off doing so they would all be quite ready to 
accept Joab's explanation : * Thou hast declared this day that tiiou 
regardest neither princes nor servants ; for this day I perceive that 
if Absalom had lived, and all we had died this day, then it had 
pleased thee well.' Listening to Joab's hard-spoken, but senffl{>le, 
advice, David put a curb upon his own feelings, and with ^sublime 
repression of himself' went out and sat in state at the gate, the 
public place of the city. The death of Absalom put an end to the 
rebellion ; he being dead, there was no one left to dispute David's 
right to the kingdom. But while the king remained at Mahanaim, 
on the eastern side of the Jordan, the kingdom was in confusion. 
David's flight from Jerusalem seemed to be, and virtually was, an 
act of abdication, so that, until he was recalled to the city, he could 
not exercise all the offices of a king. Many of his friends exerted 
themselves, and obtained from the men of Julah the right to take 
a message to David : — ^ Betum thou, and all thy servants.' The 
return to Jerusalem was very different from the flight which had 
taken place a short time before; even Shimei, the friend of Saul's 
family, who had cursed David when he was flying from his son, 
came and knelt down to him, and begged for his foigiveness^r 
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Dayid's stem nephews wished to punish Shimei, but Dayid resolved 
to pardon him and all the rebels. ' Shall there any man be put to 
death this day in Israel ? for do I not know that I am this day king 
over Israel? ' These words express what, in modem language, we 
should call an act of general amnesty, that is, a resolve to foi^ve 
and forget all past offences. 

Accompanied by his j&iends, and saluted by the greetings of all 
the people, David retraced in triumph the road he had traversed in 
grief, and was settled once more in his royal city. But he had no 
sooner returned 'than a quarrel, which threatened to become a very 
serious one, arose between the men of Judah and those of the ten 
Borthem tribes.* 

The northern tribes, who greatly out-nutnbered the tribe of 
Judah, had not been consulted at all before the message was sent 
to David inviling him to retum to Jerusalem. It seemed to them 
that the men of Judah had taken too much upon themselves in 
acting BO independently. The men of Judah excused themselves 
by alleging that they were of the king^s kindred, but this only 
increased the jealousy. We have ten parts to your one part, said 
the men ef the ten tribes, ' Why, then, did ye despise us, that our 
advice should not be first had in bringing back our king ? ' 

With all this jealousy the northern tribes seem at first to have 
been loyal to David, but a certain man named Sheba, called 'a 
man of Belial ^ — that is, a worthless feUow — ^took advantage of the 
dispute to raise an insurrection against David. He was a Benjamite, 
a member of the tribe to which Saul belonged, and his intention 
may have been to restore the kingdom to the family of Saul. A 
large number of men from the ten northern tribes followed Sheba, 
and formed themselves into an amiy. The words, * Every man to 
his tents, O Israel,' which were used by Sheba, became known in 
after time as the cry of revolution. But Sheba's attempt &iled. 
The men who were faithful to David pursued him and his army 
mitil he entered into a city named Abel. In that city the rebel 
chief was put to death, and after that peace was re-established. 
This was the last endeavour made by the Benjamites to set up 
a dynasty to rival that of David. " The next disturbance of the 
kingdom was due to other causes. 

With this rebellion the troubles of David's reign, so far as they 
arose firom wars, were at an end. Twice the country was greatly 

* ThetribeofSimcotf, which was Scattered Simeonites there were 

settled in the coantiy to the south among the other tribes, but as a tribe 

of Judah seems, by the time of which we hear next to nothing of them, 

we are reading, to have almost after the settlement under Joshua, 
dropped out of the national life. 
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afflicted, once by famine, once by pestilence, but no attempt was 
again rhsde to overthrow David^s authority. 

Lesson 95. 
Bead 1 Chronicles xxix. 1—20. 

The first thing to be done in this lesson is to give a short account of 
the book from which the passage which we have just read is taken — 
the Book of Chronicles. We have in our Bibles a First Book and a 
Second Book of Chronicles, but there is no doubt that they were 
originally one. 

About 200 years before Christ — that is to say, rather more than 
2,000 years ago — ^when the books of the Old Testament were trans- 
lated from Hebrew into Greek for the use of the Jews who were 
living in foreign lands, the translators called this book ^Parali- 
pomena,' or ' things left out,' evidently thinking that it was intended 
to supply some information omitted in the Books of Samuel and 
Kings. There is a great deal of truth in this view, for we are able, 
by means of the history given in the Book of Chronicles, to fill up 
several gaps which occur in the other histories. But the more 
generally accepted view is that the books which stand first in our 
Bibles, Samud and Kings, were made up of the accounts given by 
persons who were living when the events related took place ; their 
purpose was to give to men of after days such an account of the 
transactions as would enable them to understand the character of 
the persons engaged in them. The Books of Chronicles, on the 
other hand, seem to be collections of what we should call state 
papers, and to refer more to the nation and the Church, of Israel 
than to the personal lives and characters of the kings and others of 
whom mention is made. Such a collection, it is believed, was not 
put together until many years after the events occurred. 

The passage which we have now read is not found in the 
Book of Samuel ; it throws very little light upon the character of 
David, but teUs us a great deal about the preparation he made for 
one of the most important events in the history of the Jewish 
Church, namely, the building of the Temple at Jerusalem. 

Immediately after David's appointment and confirmation as king 
over all Israel he had desired to build a Temple at Jerusalem, but 
was conunanded by God to leave that work for his successor. 
Afterwards, it appears, the reason why he should not do the 
work was explained to him. The work of building a House of 
God was not suitable to a man who had been so long engaged 
in fierce and bloody wars. A son should be given him who 
should be a man of peace, and who should be allowed to 
undertake the building. That promise David believed was ful- 
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filled in his son, Solomon, whose namemeanB ' peaceful/ and whom 
David chose, by Nathan's advice, to be his successor. The' desiie 
had been keen in David all through his reign, and although he was 
forbidden to carry it into execution, he made great preparations, 
storing up gold, idlver, brass, and wood, for his son, Solomon, to use 
for building the Temple. But the utmost preparation that one man 
could make would be insufficient for such a building as David in- 
tended : ' The House that is to be builded for the Lord must be 
exceeding magnifical, of fame and of glory throughout all countries.' 
Besides, David wished the act to be a national act, and therefore 
he resolved to give all the people an opportunity of contributing 
IU!Cording to their means towards the erection of the Temple. 

The occasion on which the people were assembled together at 
Jerusalem was very important. David's purpose in calling together 
the princes, elders, captains, and officers was twofold. He vninted 
to interest them in the work of building the Temple, and to receive 
any offerings for that purpose which they might be willing to give ; 
and also he wished, during his life, to present Solomon to them as 
their future king, and to obtain from them the promise that they 
would be loyal and obedient to him. He succeeded in both these 
purposes. The people gave, not by compulsion, but willingly and 
vdth perfect heart, and rej6iced in their giving ; and David also 
rejoiced with great joy. And when their gifts had been bestowed^ 
they anointed Solomon, and accepted him to be their chief 
governor. 

David's prayer and thanksgiving, which occupy a large part 
of the passage which we have read to-day, show that he had leamt 
very much since the time when first he had expressed his wkk to 
build a Temple for the worship of Gk)d. Then he had «B«ned to 
^inktbat Qod. nxpaied that sendee of him, and ikafc liemMild be 
doing some Idnd f^ honoar to God by the oervioe. But, before the 
end of his life, he had found out that God Himself is the source of 
all honour, and the giver of all power and wealth ; so that whatever 
men vdsh to offer to Him, they can offer Him nothing that is not 
His own. He had found out also that what God does require is 
that men should offer themselves to Him, to serve Him with pure 
and willing hearts. He knew that men were feeble and short-lived, 
but that God is almighty and everlasting, and therefore he not 
only thanked God for the mercies He had abready shown to him 
and his people, but prayed that blessing, and especially ihe blessing 
of a perfect heart, whidx would keep them in obedience to all God's 
laws, might be given to all the people, and to Solomon, and to those 
who should come after them for ever. 
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Lesson 96. 

David's Iiast Days. 

The assembling of the people and the dedication of their gifts with 
his own to the purpose of building the Temple was the last public 
act of Dayid's reign. He was an old man, failing in strength^ and 
could no longer discharge all his duties. In his lifetime, therefore, 
he chose Solomon as his successor, and gave up to him a great part 
of the work. We might have expected that David would have 
chosen the eldest of his sons to succeed him, according to the modem 
custom in our own country ; but that was not always a custom even 
here, and still less in Eastern countries. The succession to a king- 
dom in the East generally descends in the same family ; that is to 
say, one of the sons of the reigning king is appointed to succeed 
him, and often commences his active leign before the old king's 
death. But the son chosen is not always the eldest son. Eastern 
kings have many wives; David was in this respect like other kings; 
but all the wives are not considered equal ; one is the chief wife or 
queen, and her children are held to have the best title to the suc- 
eession. This is the way in which we account for David's choice 
of Solomon; the chief wife or queen was Bathsheba, who was 
Solomon's mother. The choice of Solomon, however, we may be 
quite sure, would not be likely to be very pleasing to liie sons of 
David by other wives. 

Adonijah, David's eldest son, resolved to try to upset the a^ 
xsngement ; he collected a number of his friends, who feasted with 
him and saluted him as king. When the news of this was brought to 
David, he conunanded the chief officers of his court to take Solomon, 
and conduct him in procession round the city, to blow with the 
trumpets and proclaim ' Solomon is king ! ' and then to bring him 
back to the palace, and seat him on the throne. All this was done, 
and thus Solomon's reign began: David lived some little time 
afterwards, but Solomon had all the outward state, and discharged 
the duties of King over all Israel. 

Now, at the end of David's history, we may pause and, as it 
were, look around us. When David came to the throne, Israel was 
oppressed by many enemies and hemmed in on all sides. His 
valour and prudence had made the kingdom one of the real powers 
of that part of the world. He defeated the Philistines, and kept 
them within narrow limits on the western frontier, between Judah 
and the shore of the Mediterranean ; he subdued entirely several of 
this wild tribes who dwelt eastward of the Jordan, and added their 
tenitories to his donunions. The nation was never in a more 
prosperous state than at the end of his long reign of forty years. 
Peace had been won as the result of hard fighting, for there waa 
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not one of tlie enemies of Israel to whom David yielded. But his 
prudence as well as his valour was exercised for tiie benefit of his 
people. The Israelites never were, as a people, given to foreign 
travel and commerce ; they did not care for sea voyages, and they 
had scarcely a harbour in which they could have sheltered a fleet 
of ships if they had had one. Their neighbours of Tyre and SidoQ 
were exactly their opposite in this matter ; they were the best and 
most daring sailors, the most distant traders, known in those old 
times. With them David did not quarrel ; they lived beyond the 
limits of the country promised to the Israelites, and therefore, al- 
though they were of the same &mily of nations as those whom the 
Israelites drove out of Canaan, David endeavoured to use their 
travels for the benefit of his own people who were always staying 
at home. He made alliance with the king of Tyre, and &om him 
obtained supplies of many things which he and his people needed, 
but which were not produced within his own realm. 

Let us conclude this lesson by reading from the 23rd Chapter of 
the 2nd Book of Samuel part of a poem which is called ' The 
Last Words of David.' We have noticed in David's history that his 
vTill was to do what was right, and that when he did wrong, he 
generally did so under the influence of some momentary passion 
which quite overmastered his will. But those sins sometimes led to 
more deliberate wickedness. He seems always, when at his best, 
to have remembered that he did not hold his kingly power by any 
desert or merit of his own, but by the will of God who had chosen 
him, had taken him from the sheepfolds and made him to be ruler 
of His people Israel. We may remember also, that when his evil 
deeds brought upon him their natural result, shame and suffering, 
he did not repine or rebel, but acknowledged that he deserved all 
the suffering he had to undergo. All this seems to be expressed in 
his ' last words,' which are as follows : — 

' He that ruleth over men must be just, ruling in the fear of 
God. And he shall be as the light of the morning, when the sun 
riseth, even a clear morning without clouds ; as the tender grass 
springing out of the earth hy clear shining after rain. Although 
my house be not so with God ; yet He hath made with me an ever- 
lasting covenant, ordered in all things, and sure.' 

Lesson 97. 

Bead 1 Kings iii. 

The dream of Solomon, of which we have had an accoimt in the 
chapter just read, although it was but a dream, marks a very import 
tant point in his life. The dreams which we have at night are very 
often continuations of some thousrhts vnth which our minds have 
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1)6611 busy during the day ; and it is not at all likely that Solomon 
would in his dream have asked for wisdom, if he had not already 
made up his mind to the truth which he expressed afterwards in 
words which all of us ought to remember : ' Wisdom is more pre- 
cious than rubies : and all the things thou canst desire are not to 
be compared unto her/ 

At David^s death Solomon was quite yoimg, and had a very 
hard task to perform. The kingdom over which he had to rule 
was very much larger than that which David ruled when his reign 
began ; all the organisation, the appointment of officers, deputies, 
and governors of provinces, fell to him, because without the royal 
commission they would not be obeyed by the people under them. 
Then he h^ also to make treaties and engagements vdth foreign 
princes, and especially with the King of Tyre, from whom he 
wanted to obtain materials and workmen for the building of the 
Temple in Jerusalem. All this could not be done vnthout the ex- 
penditure of much money, and one of the most difficult tasks that 
the young king had before him was to decide how much the people 
of lids kingdom should pay as their share of this work and of other 
public improvements. Lastly, if Solomon was to fulfil the con- 
ditions laid down for a ruler in his father's last words, he needed 
a sense of justice, that in all his decisions of disputes between his 
subjects he might be guided by truth and not by fear or iavour. 
He vras called to rule over men ; it was required of him that he 
should be just, ^ruling in the fear of God.' 

All these things Solomon must have pondered over while he 
was aweke, for they are very nearly the reasons ^ven by him in his 
dream, why he asked not for wealth, honour, or long life, but for 
' an understanding heart' 

And although the answer to his wish was a part of the dream, 
we cannot help feeling that it had a great effect upon him. From 
that time he must have felt himself pledged to seek for vdsdom 
first, and must have been encouraged by the knowledge that with 
wisdom would come, without his seeking them, riches and honour 
and length of days. 

The latter part of the chapter tells us how on one occasion 
Solomon showed his wisdom and his Icnowledge of the human 
heart in his decision of a difficult case brought before him for judg- 
ment. Hearing the stories of the two women, he could not decide 
which was true and which was false, and therefore he resolved to 
allow nature to decide for him. He knew that the mother of the 
living child would much prefer giving up her child if its life could 
only thereby be saved, and the result proved that his knowledge of 
the mother's instinct had directed him rightly. 

One lesson, of importance to us all, we may learn from the 
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history we have read to-day. Each of us, on entering life, has to 
choose an object to pnrsue* We may choose the pursuit of what 
is pleasant, merely ; or the pursuit of what is right. Pleasure ia 
very attractive indeed, especially to young people, and therefore 
they naturally desire to get such things as will lead to pleasure i 
money, some people fancy, will get them all they can wish for, 
and so they seek for money ; others think that the best of all things 
is to be well thought of and well sipdk&a of by other people, and 
so they desire honour. And in ^es^ desires there is nothing 
wrong^t it i»xight1Jut weshmtid wish to enjoy ourselves- — God 
intended that we should do so; it is right also to esteem at 
their proper value both money and honour, which add greatly to 
enjoyment. But if pleasing ourselves is the only motive of all 
these wishes we make a great mistake, and shall find out the mis* 
take by-and-by. The thing which we should desire is wisdom ; 
by which is meant, not only knowledge gained out of books, or 
learnt from teachers, but knowledge of our duty to God and to our 
neighbour, and power to do our duty. That desire may not bring 
us money or great honour among men ; but it will make us rich in 
ourselves and will make us acceptable to God. The choice is be- 
tween two things, and none of us can be uncertain which we ought 
to choose : the search for pleasure is pleasiug ourselves ; the search 
for wisdom is pleasing God. 

Lesson 98. 
Bead 1 Kings vili. 22—61. 
The chapters of the Bible which we have passed over contain 
accounts of the actual building and form of the Temple at Jerusalem. 
It would be impossible, without pictures of the building, to under- 
stand the description ^ven in the chapters we have omitted, and, 
if there ever were any such pictures, they have all been lost long 
ago, so that now nobody can be quite sure what the Temple was 
like. It was altogether an immense collection of buildings, and 
was made as beautiful and glorious as all Solomon's wisdom and 
wealth, and the skill of the clever workmen whom he employed, 
could make it. There is no doubt at all, however, about the pas- 
sage of Scripture which we have just read. It commences with 
the prayer offered by Solomon when the Temple was quite finished, 
and dedicated, or set apart, for the worship of God. Let us now 
consider some of its most important parts, and the lessons which 
we may learn from them. 

1. Heathen people generally regard the temples which they 
build for their gods as the fixed habitations of the gods themselves. 
But Solomon Imew that the One True God to whom he was then 
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dedicatiiig the Temple was not such a being as to dwell only in one 
small place ; lie knew that God is everywhere. ^ Behold/ he said, 
' the heaven and heaven of heavens cannot contain Thee, how much 
less this house that I have huilded ? ' Why, then, did he build the 
Temple ? Not for the sake of God, but for the sake of men. It is 
quite true that Grod is everywhere, and that wherever men offer 
their prayers to Him, He can hear and answer them. But very 
generally, even now, what may be done anywhere or at any time is 
not done at all, and therefore it is a very great advantage to 
men to have a definite appointed place in which they may assemble 
together and offer their prayers and thanksgivings to God. This 
is at the beginning of Solomon's prayer, and we must bear it in 
mind as we read; otherwise we may fancy that all the p78yeE» 
which follow refer only to the Temple, and th«refi»e have no 
meaning for us. 

2. GHie first separate petition mAd<b by Solomon is that all the 
people of Israel may have such reverence for the God of Truth that 
they may fear to nmke any promises, or to swear any oaths in His 
name, which they will not faithfully keep. The Temple will so be 
a witness of truth and justice between man and man. 

3. Then follows the mention of several calamities, war, drought, 
pestilence, famine, with respect of which Solomon entreats God to 
hear the petitions of the people, and to forgive the sins which may 
have brought these calamities upon them. 

4. The next part of Solomon's prayer is almost the most im-« 
portant for us to consider. It is very nearly the first acknowledg- 
ment we find in the Bible, after the deliverance of Israel fi*om 
Egypt, that God is the God of all the earth, and not of the Israelites 
only. The people of Israel had been separated from other nations, 
and many of them had thought that their separation was a proof 
that they were special favourites of God. Solomon had learnt 
better ; it may be that the remembrance that he could not have 
built the Temple without foreign architects and workmen came 
upon him as he prayed ; at all events, he prayed, not for Israel only, 
but for the strangers, that is, foreigners, as well. 

5. The conclusion of the prayer is in a sadder strain. Solomon 
had prayed for the people in the land given to their fathers, but he 
knew that the promise of their abiding in the land was made con- 
ditionally ; if iiey disobeyed and sinned against God, they might 
be carried away as prisoners to a land that was not theirs. How 
true a foresight it was we shall soon learn. The Temple was to be 
a sign of union as long as the Israelites dwelt in their own land ^ 
what would it be to them when they were in captivity P Would 
it not be a remembrance that they had been delivered from cap* 
tivity in Egypt, and, after all their unfaithfulness and sin, had been 
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established in Canaan ? If it was that, it would be an encourage* 
ment to them to repent and confess their sins, and turn again with 
all their hearts to obey God's laws. Solomon therefore prayed that 
such repentance and conversion might be accepted by God, and 
that the people might be brought back from their captivity. The 
whole prayer is thus a confession of belief that, under all circum- 
stances, prayer to God is the reasonable and right resource of His 
people. 

The words we have considered speak very much of national 
prayers ; but there is one sentence which shows Solomon's convic- 
tion that personal prayers also are right and acceptable to God. 
' What prayer and supplication soever be made by any man, or by 
all Thy people Israel, which shall know every man the plague of 
his own heart, and spread forth his hands towards this house : 
then hear Thou in heaven Thy dwelling-place, and forgive, and do, 
and give to every man according to his ways, whose heart Thou 
knowest ; (for Thou, even Thou only, knowest the hearts of all 
the children of men).' 

Lesson 99. 

Solomon's Fall and Death. 

PoR some time, probably for many years, after the dedication of 
the Temple, Solomon's life was one of great honour and glory. 
He consolidated his wide dominions by building fortified cities in 
commanding situations, and increased the material prosperity of 
his countrymen by undertaking on his own account and encouraging 
in others trading expeditions both to the East and the West. The 
port from which his Eastern navy sailed was Ezion-^eber, now 
called Akabah, at the head of the eastern arm of the Bed Sea. 
The result of these commercial adventures is thus described: 
'The king made silver to be in Jerusalem as stones, and cedars 
made he to be as the sycamore-trees that are in the vale, for 
abundance.' 

But this material prosperity was mixed with, and perhaps was 
the cause of, a great deal of moral eviL It happened in Solomon's 
time, as it has often happened since, that habits of luxurious living 
grew out of material prosperity. The evil affected the king himself 
At a time when, as we are told, all the kings of the earth came to 
him to hear his wisdom, he was fast sinking into self-indulgence and 
folly. He seems to have grown prouder of the vessels of gold that 
were used in his household, and of the ivory throne on which he 
sat, than of the wisdom and justice which had at first been the 
objects of his desire. He was brought into contact with people of 
difierent nations, and made alliances with their kings. This, pos- 
mbly, would have done him no harm ; but he was induced to adopt 
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the practices of the monarchs of surroundiDg heathen lands, and, es- 
pecially, to increase beyond measure the number of his wives. He 
had 700 wives, princesses, and 800 concubines or inferior wives ; 
and aU of these were chosen from idolatrous nations. He allowed 
to all of them the full exercise of their native religions, so that in 
his own palace there were worshippers of all the gods of the sur- 
rounding heathen countries. This laxity on the part of one who 
had known so well that there was only One True God must have 
led to painful consequences ; but Solomon was guilty of something 
much worse than laxity. He built temples in the hiU that is before 
Jerusalem (called ever afterwards the Hill of Offence) for the gods 
of the Moabites and Ammonites, and of all the other nations from 
which his wives had come, and even joined his foreign wives in the 
worship of their idols. ' He did evil in the sight of the Lord.* It 
seems scarcely possible, and yet it is true, that the same man who 
built the Temple to God and consecrated it by that sublime prayer 
which we read only yesterday, should have sunk so low as to wor- 
ship the stock of a tree, or bow down before a brazen idol, the 
chief ceremony of whose worship consisted in the burning alive of 
innocent children. 

Such faithlessness was not allowed to go unpunished. The pro- 
mise made to David and repeated to Solomon was, like all God's 
promises, conditional. If is the word with which it began ; ' if 
thy children keep My laws,' then their kingdom should last ; but 
if not, it should be destroyed. Solomon had not kept God's laws, 
but had disregarded them entirely, and so had forfeited all right to 
his throne. He was warned of this, but still, it seems, he did not 
repent of his evil deeds ; self-indulgence had altogether blinded 
him to the consequences of his actions. The separation of the 
greater part of his dominions from his own rule, or that of his 
family, was only a question of time ; and his arbitrary and tyran- 
nical conduct did much to make the time short. That separation 
we shall soon have to consider. Now, however, let us mark the 
awful contrast between the beginning and the end of Solomon's 
reign. 

He began by desiring wisdom and understanding that he might 
do judgment and justice ; he undertook immediately the building 
of a Temple for the worship of God, and at its consecration offered 
a prayer which shows that he knew more about religion than any 
man of the time ; he ended as a worshipper of idols, bowing down 
to that which his own hands had made. 

There are two lessons which we all ought to learn from this 
sad history. 

1. Solomon in his youth chose wisdom instead of self-indul- 
gence. In that he was quite right. But he forgot that making a 
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choice is one thing, and abiding bj the choice is another. ' Work 
well begun/ the proverb says, * is half done ; ' that is true, but ordy 
half done. Perseverance in a good choice is quite as necessary as 
choosing well at first. If Solomon had continued to seek wisdom 
first of all things, he would not have fallen into such a miserable 
condition as he did fall into. 

2. Solomon knew all about the true religion, and forsook it for 
the worst idolatry. Knowing what is right is not of the slightest 
use to any man, unless he does what he knows to be right. This is 
all the difference between what is called religious knowledge and 
religion : one is a thing only of the understanding \ the other of 
the heart and the life. 

The history ends with these words : ' Solomon slept with his 
fathers, and was buried in the city of David his father: and 
Behoboam his son reigned in his stead.' 

Lesson 100. 

The Division of the Kingdom. 

In the last lesson mention was made of the warning given to 
Solomon that his kingdom would be divided, and that the greater 
part of it would be taken away from his family. Very soon after 
Solomon's death the division actually took place, in a manner which 
it is the object of our present lesson to describe. VHien we try to 
find out the causes of this separation, we discover that they were 
partly the result of Solomon's own action, and partly of the folly 
of Rehoboam, his son and successor. 

The large expenditure which was made necessary by the 
great works undertaken by Solomon, both for his own pleasure 
and for what he thought to be the advantage and glory of his 
nation, was met by very heavy taxes laid upon the people. Be- 
sides these money-taxes the Idng demanded the personal services 
of large numbers of the people. He took them away firom 
their own work, and made them labour for him. In both these 
respects the example of Oriental despotisms was closely imitated. 
An Oriental king is accustomed to look upon himself as the 
supreme master of all his subjects, and in some way as the owner 
of all their property. He therefore considers that he has a right 
to take as much of their money as he needs, and to demand from 
them labour, paying them no wages in return, but only giving 
them their food. In very many Eastern countries the people have 
for a long time acknowledged these rights on the part of their 
monarchs, but in the end they have generally risen against them 
in rebellion. Even if they have merely felt and uttered their dis- 
content without any active attempt at revolution, they have very 
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seriously weakened the power of their kings. These things have 
occurred again and again even in countries in which people have 
heen accustomed to be treated as slaves. But the Israelites had not 
heen used to such treatment, and although they had submitted to 
it during the reign of Solomon, they were not all disposed to con- 
tinue their submission after his death. Succession to a kingdom, it 
must be remembered, was not then the simple thing that it is 
amongst ourselves. Now, in our own land, when one sovereign 
dies, his or her heir succeeds without any dispute or difficulty. 
The cause of this is that our kingdom is a very old-established one. 
The kingdom of Israel was, on the other hand, quite a new thing. 
There had been ordy three kings of Israel altogether — Saul, David, 
and Solomon, — and already there had been one change of dynasty, 
from Saul's family to David's. Therefore it was quite reasonable 
that at the accession of Rehoboam the people should demand some 
promise from him that he would show more respect for their rights 
than his father had shown. Their leaders and spokesmen were 
persons who had endured personal wrongs from Solomon, and the 
chief of them was Jeroboam, the son of Nebat, of the tribe of 
Ephraim. Before they would consent to make Rehoboam their 
king, they required from him an answer to an appeal which they 
put in these words : ' Thy father made our yoke grievous : now 
therefore make thou the grievous service of thy father, and his 
heavy yoke which he put upon us, lighter, and we will serve thee.* 
Behoboam asked for time to consider this matter, promising to 
^ve the people an answer ip three days. In the meantime he 
asked the opinion of two classes of advisers ; first, he consulted 
the old men who had been with his father ; they advised him to 
jdeld to the demands of the people, assuring him that if he would 
be their servant for once they would be his servants for ever. This 
advice was not very pleasing to Behoboam, and therefore, in the 
second place, he sought the opinion of the young men, who were 
his associates, and who could not then have known anything more 
about the matter than he did. They told him that he shoidd not 
yield at all to the people s wishes, but treat their expression of dis- 
content as a commencement of rebellion. They advised him to 
reply that he would make his yoke heavier than his father's had ever 
been ; tu exert all his authority and say, * My little finger shall be 
thicker than my father's loins: my father hath chastised you 
with whips, but I wiU chastise you with scorpions.' 

The third day came, and the people assembled to hear Beho- 
boam's reply, in his folly he uttered, to them the very words 
which his foolish advisers and companions had recommended. The 
result of this assertion of what he considered the dignity of his 
office was that he lost at once about fivensixths of his Idngdom. 
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Judah and Benjamin remained faithful to liim, but the other tribes 
said, * What portion have we in David ? neither have we inheri- 
tance in the son of Jesse : to your tents, O Israel ; now see to 
thine own louse, David.' Under the leadership of Jeroboam, 
whom they made their king, the ten tribes formed what is known 
as the Kingdom of Israel, while Judah and Benjamin together 
are known as the Kingdom of Judah. 

Henceforth, we have two histories to follow. We will take 
first the history of the larger kingdom, that of Israel, and after- 
wards return to the history of Judah ; for so we shall be able to 
understand the course of the history better than if we took the 
events of both together in chronological order. It must be under- 
stood now, therefore, that for several lessons after the present one 
we shall be speaking of a kingdom quite independent of the house 
of David. 

Lesson 101. 
Bead 1 Kings xii. 25.— xiii. 10. 

Some time since, in the lesson on David's desire to build a Temple 
for the worship of God at Jerusalem, it was observed that, whether 
the thought of national unity came into David's mind or not, the 
carrying out of his purpose would be a great help towards main- 
taining the unity of the nation. This passage shows us that Jero- 
boam waa certainly of that opinion. From all that we read about 
Jeroboam, the first king of the northern kingdom, which henceforth 
we are to call the Kingdom of Israel, we are obliged to conclude 
that he was a very able man. He had been made king of Israel, 
but he did not feel at all sure that he would be able to retain his 
position. He acknowledged a right belonging to Rehoboam as 
David*s descendant, a right superior to his own ; he called Reho- 
boam the ' lord ' or sovereign even of the ten tribes who had 
revolted from him, and he was afraid that art some time they would 
return to their allegiance. Such a return would be fetal not only 
to the separate existence of Jeroboam's kingdom, but to Jeroboam 
himself, and therefore he set himself to find out some plan by 
which he might render the return impossible. He' saw quite 
clearly that if his subjects went to Jerusalem at the stated feast- 
days, and joined there in common worship with the subjects of 
King Rehoboam, they could not long consider themselves a separate 
nation. If all could join in the same worship, why should they 
not unite in other things as well P Jeroboam estimated the danger 
rightly, and devised a very clever plan for avoiding it. He waa 
acquainted with the past history of his people, and knew what 
a strong tendency they had to the worship of idols, that is, of 
things which they could see. K he could give them some seen 
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objects of worship, lie thought he would be able to prevent them 
from going to Jerusalem to offer sacrifices to the unseen God. 
During the latter part of Solomon's reign Jeroboam had lived in 
Egypt, and had seen what forms the Egyptians gave to the images 
of their gods. The chief form was that which the Israelites had 
once already made for themselves when they were in the wilderness 
— the form of the calf. Jeroboam made two calves of gold, and 
set them up, one at the northern, the other at the southern, ex- 
tremity of his dominions, at Dan and Bethel, and then issued 
a proclamation to his subjects, using the very words spoken by 
Aaron and the elders of Israel about 600 years before : ' Behold 
thy gods, O Israel, which brought thee up out of the land of 
Egypt.^ 

It is generally believed that in this course of action Jeroboam 
did not intend to teach his people to worship any other than the 
One God, but that he wished to give them certain forms, not 
authorised by the Law, according to which they might conduct 
their worship. That he did not wish to force upon the minds of 
his people any thought of distinction between the two kinds of 
worship is quite plain, from the care he showed to have an order 
of priests, or persons whose duty it was to offer sacrifices on behalf 
of the people, and from his appointment of feasts in Dan and Bethel, 
to be held at the same time with the solemn feasts at Jerusalem. 
In both these matters likeness to the Temple worship, not difference 
from it, was the point at which Jeroboam aimed. But, with all 
his prudence, Jeroboam was not a good man. His religion was 
a matter of policy, and was not acceptable to God, because it was 
carried on in violation of the commands given by God to Moses, 
and ordered by Him to be observed throughout all generations. 
Jeroboam's power is always spoken of with respect by the sacred 
historians, but they add to his name a very true but very awful 
description, calling him again and again, ' Jeroboam, the son of 
Nebat, who made Ismel to sin.' 

The latter part of the passage we have read shows that Jeroboam 
was not allowed to go on in his wi'ong way without a warning that 
it was wrong. A prophet, or, as he is called, a man of God, caoie 
to Bethel on one of lie great feast-days appointed by Jeroboam, 
and cried against the altar in the word of the Lord. The person 
of a prophet is almost always held sacred, even by the most 
tyrannous of Eastern kings ; but Jeroboam was so angry at the 
interruption offered by the man of God that he commanded his 
officers to seize him, and even put forth his own hand against him. 
The hand which he stretched out was instantly dried up, so that 
he could not move it, and at the same time the altar at which 
he was offering sacrifice was rent or broken into pieces. The king 
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acknowledged the authority of God's messenger so far as to beseech 
him to pray that the dried-up arm might be restored. This was 
done; and the man of God went away. But Jeroboam was not to 
be turned from his bad courses ; he soon forgot his punishment and 
its removal, and went on in his evil way ; so that we read, ^ And 
this thing became sin unto the house of Jeroboam, even to cut it oif 
and to destroy it from off the face of the earth.' 

Lesson 102. 

Epitome to the First Appearance of Elijah. 

Jeroboam was an elected king : he came to the throne only because 
the people chose him ; but, being made king, he desired tl^t the 
sovereignty might continue in his family. Of ajl his children, only 
one son, Abijah, was of good disposition and character, and he fell 
sick. The wife of Jeroboam went to a prophet to inquire whether 
her son would recover, but the prophet delivered to her a message 
of evil. He told her that the son about whom she was anxious 
would die, and would be buried with honour amidst the mourning 
of the people, ' because in him there is found some good thing to- 
ward the Lord God of Israel in the house of Jeroboam.' But all 
the others of Jeroboam's sons and descendants should die violent 
deaths, and their bodies should be eaten by the savage dogs of the 
cities, or by birds of prey, if they died in the open country. The 
poor mother returned with these heavy tidings to Tirzah, where she 
lived ; but did not reach her home in time to see her son alive — 
as she came to the threshold of the door the child died. 

Jeroboam's reign, which was full of war, lasted 22 years, and 
at his death he was succeeded by his son Nadab. Of Nadab we 
know scarcely anything, and need not wish to know more. We are 
told that ' he did evil in the sight of the Lord, and walked in the 
way of his father, and in his sin wherewith he made Israel to sin.' 
While he was besieging a city of the Philistines, one of his sub- 
jects, named Baasha, conspired against him and slew him, and with 
him slew all the other descendants of Jeroboam, leaving none that 
breathed. Baasha, having slain the King Nadab, got himself ac- 
knowledged as king over Israel. With him begins a series of 
changes, difficult to follow even as we read the history in the Bible, 
and almost impossible to remember. The kingdom of Israel was 
at this time neither more nor less than a military despotism. Two 
generations seem to have been the longest time that the crown 
remained in the possession of any family. Violence took the place 
of right, and, as might be expected, the kings and people went 
from bad to worse. 

As our object is to know the history of the time, we must set 
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down the names of these men, but we will say little about any of 
them, until we come to the most wicked of them all. 

Baasha, as we have seen, slew Nadab, and made himself king of 
Israel. He was building a fortress on the frontier of the kingdom 
of Judah, with the intention of carrying war into the territory of 
tlie king of Judah, when he was attacked by Benhadad, king of 
Syria, whose capital was Damascus. In the war that followed, 
Benhadad took away a great part of Baasha's territory, and so com- 
pelled him to give up his designs against Judah. Baasha died, and 
was succeeded by his son Elah, who, after a reign of only two years, 
was slain by one of the officers of his army, named Zimri. Zimri 
made himself king, and, as he thought, seci^ed himself from danger 
by the unmediate slaughter of all the family of Baasha. But his 
reign was very short. He had been king one week only, when he 
was attacked by another soldier, named Omri. Seeing that his 
escape from the city in which Omri besieged him was hopeless, he 
shut himself up in the palace, and, setting fire to it, died in the con- 
flagration. But Omri was not yet safe ; another party arose, to 
claim the kingdom for Tibni, also a soldier. A battle between the 
rivals ended in the death of Tibni, and Omri became king. He 
bought a piece of land in a central position, the hill of Shemer, and 
there built a city, which he named, after the former owner of the 
land, Samaria. He also ' wrought evil in the eyes of the Lord, and 
did worse than all that were before him.' At his death, which 
took place after he had reigned twelve years, six in Tirzah the old ' 
capital, and six in Samaria, which he himself had founded, he was 
succeeded by his son Ahab. This is the man mentioned just now 
as the most wicked of them all. 

It is the general belief of scholars that the previous kings had 
not disowned Jehovah as the God of Israel ; but Ahab went much 
further than any of his predecessors had dared to go. He married 
a heathen princess, Jezebel, daughter of Ethbaal king of Zidon, 
and introduced into Israel the worship of Baal, the Sun-god, whom 
the Zidonians worshipp^. He built in Samaria a temple, which 
he dedicated to Baal, and encouraged the false worship among his 
people. ' Ahab did more to provoke the Lord God of Israel to 
anger than all the kings of Israel that were before him.' Some of 
his wicked deeds, which showed not only that he despised God, 
but also that he delighted in doing injustice to men, we shall here- 
after have occasion to consider. But now we must remark that 
AhaVs wickedness was mostly weakness ; he had no principle of 
good in him, and when he was urged on by his wicked wife Jezebel 
he was ready to do any evil deeds ; so that we are told * he sold 
himself to do evil in the sight of the Lord,' and ' there w^-s none 
like unto Ahab, who did sell himself to do wickedness, whom 
Jezebel his wife stirred up.' 
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Lesson 103. 
Bead 1 Kings xvii. 

In the chapter which we have now read we have the account of 
the first appearance of a man whose equal we can scarcely find 
among all the heroes of the Israelites. The king of Israel at the 
time was the weak and wicked Ahab ; our attention, however, 
must be given as little as possible to him, and as much as possible 
to the person and work of the prophet Elijah. 

First, let us quote from Dean Stanley's ' Lectures on the Jewish 
Church ' a description of Elijah's appearance and habits : * Wander- 
ing over the hills of Palestine, with no rest or fixed habitation — 
fleet as the wind when the hand of the Lord was upon him, and he 
ran before the chariot of Ahab from Oarmel to Jezreel — ^he was 
like the Bedouins at the present day, who run with unwearied feet 
by the side of the traveller's camel, and whose strange forms are seen 
for a moment behind rock or tree, in city or field, and then vanish 
again into their native wilderness. And such as they are, such was 
he also in his outward appearance. Long shaggy hidr flowed over 
his back, and a large rough mantle of sheepskin, fastened around 
his loins by a girdle of hide, was his only covering. This mantle, 
the special token of his power, at times he would strip ofl^, and roll 
up like a stafl^in his hand ; at other times wrap his face in it.' 

This was the kind of man who came to the luxurious Ahab, 
and said to him, ' As the Lord God of Israel liveth, before whom I 
stand, there shall not be dew nor rain these years, but according to 
my word.' What was the meaning of this tremendous message? 
Let us try to understand. 

The people of Israel, as well as their wicked king, had forgotten the 
worship and power of Jehovah, the One True God, who had called 
their fore&thers and made them a nation, and had adopted the 
worship of Baal or the Sun. Even in England we know something 
of the power of the sun's rays, and how it is their heat that ripens 
all the grain and the fruit for us in summer and autumn. But in 
those Eastern countries of which we read in the Bible, the heat of 
the sun, and the brightness of the sunshine, are out of all com- 
parison greater than they are with us. It is not at all to be 
wondered at that people who knew no better should take the sun 
as the sign of supreme power, and, from regarding it as a sign, 
should proceed to consider it as itself the supreme power in the 
universe. But the Israelites had been taught that God, the Loid 
who brought them out of Egypt, had made the sun and all visible 
things, and they ought to have known better than to make a god of 
the thing created, and forget the Creator. 
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Elijah's message^ then^ was something to this effect : ^ You, 
O Ahab^ have forgotten, and taught your people to forget, the 
True God, and have worshipped the sun. You have ascribed to 
Baal all the fertility of your land, and all the blessings you enjoy. 
Now you shall learn that Baal, your bright sun-god, is not a 
living god, but that the Lord Jehovah, before whom I stand (t.e., 
whose servant I am — servants in the East always standing in the 
presence of their masters, ready to do their bidding), has power 
over those very things which you call the power of Baal. Sun- 
shine you shall have, and more than enough ; your Baal shall be 
for you the cause of ifamine and death.' The same lesson in other 
forms is taught in all the remaining part of the chapter. The 
powers of Nature, which Baal-worshippers made into gods, were 
proved to be servants of the One True Living God. 

First, God was shown to be the ruler of the animal world ; the 
ravens, for whom God provides, were made to be His messengers 
for the supply of His prophet's necessities. 

Secondly, the increase of the small quantity of meal and the 
few drops of oil was the performance, in an extraordinary manner^ 
of what God, not Baal, does in an ordinary manner, year after year, 
in the corn-fields and the olive-yards. 

Thirdly, the raising of the son of the widow from death to 
life showed most strongly the contrast between the living God and 
the dead Baal ; or, more exactly, between the life-giving Jehovah 
and Baal, the sun, who was merely one of His instruments. At 
the very time when the cattle and the crops of the Israelites, who 
were left to the power of the Baal whom they had chosen, were 
being destroyed and burnt up by his rays, the child of the woman 
who trusted in Jehovah, and received His prophet hospitably, was 
raised from death to life. Baal could only Mil the living ; Jehovah 
raised the dead to life. The woman expressed what she could 
not help feeling, in the words with which the chapter we have read 
concludes : ' Now by this I know that thou art a man of God^ and 
that the word of the Lord in thy mouth is truth.' 

Lesson 104. 

Bead 1 Kings xviii. 

DuEHTG the three years of drought which followed Elijah's first 
appearance and declaration to Ahab, the people of Israel endured 
great hardships. At length the word of the Lord came to Elijah, 
commanding him to show himself to Ahab. He went out from 
the place where he had been concealed, and met Ahab's minister, 
Obadiah, who was a foithful worshipper of the Lord ; to Obadiah 
he gave a message for the king : ^ Go, tell thy lord, " Behold Elijah 
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is here.'" Obadiah, knowing how suddenly Elijah had disap- 
peared on the former occasion^ was afraid to take the message 
to Ahab, lest by the time he returned to the place the prophet 
should have departed, and should leave him to AhaVs \rengeance. 
But Elijah told him that he would surely show himself that day to 
Ahab, and so removed his fear. AhaVs first words to Elijah 
showed that he had not at all understood the cause of the evils firom 
which his country had been suffering for three years. He called 
Elijah the troubler of Israel. But Elijah was not afraid of him ; 
he said, ' I have not troubled Israel ; ' I am not the cause of cJl the 
suffering of these years of drought; the cause is the wickedness and 
idolatry of you and your femily. 

Then Elijah demanded a public trial in the presence of all the 
people to discover whether greater power belonged to Baal or to 
Jehovah. At Mount Carmel, a range of hills which overlooks the 
sea on one side, and the great plain of Northern Palestine on the 
other, the people were assembled. In the midst of the people were 
placed the priests of the rival religions ; on one side the 850 priests 
of Baal and the groves, and on the other the one solitary figure of 
Elijah. Elijah began by asking the people to decide at once between 
the worship of the Lord and that of Baal. They were silent, and 
he went on to propose a test. Two bullocks should be chosen and 
laid on wood as for sacrifices, one by the priests of Baal, the other 
by Elijah ; the two parties should call upon their gods to show 
their acceptance of these sacrifices by sending fire to consume them ; 
if Baal answered by fire, he should be the god of Israel ; if he did 
not so answer, and if, in reply to Elijah's prayer, the Lord sent fire 
to consume the other bullock, then it should be confessed by all 
that Jehovah was the True Ood. 

The scene which followed is described in the chapter which we 
have just read, and described so plainly that scarcely any words 
of comment can enable us to understand it better. But one or two 
things which might otherwise be overlooked are worth notice. 
The first is the bravery with which Elijah, alone, faces 850 men 
who were entirely opposed to him, and who hated him bitterly. 
This bravery was due partly to the wild free life to which Elijah 
had been accustomed, but in a far greater degree to his firm trust 
in God, by whose commands he was acting. His conscience was 
clear ; he knew that God was his Friend, and he could not be afiraid 
of any number of men. 

Next, let us observe the contrast between the way in which the 
fi&lse priests offered their prayers to Baal, and that in which Elijah 
prayed to the Lord: The false priests cried aloud on the neune of 
Baal, saying, ' O Baal, hear us,' and repeating the same cry from 
morning tiU noon. At noon Elijah mocked them^ telling them 
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that of course Baal^ heing a god, as they said, was ahle to help 
them, hut that they were not making noise enough for him to hear. 
The mockery and scorn of all idol-worship which is contained in 
these words of Elijah cannot he surpassed. It had the effect, how- 
ever, of making the false priests more urgent and louder in their 
cries and prayers, and made them show their earnestness in the 
most repulsive way. They got angry with their god, and leaped 
upon the altar they had made ; then they tried to propitiate him, 
or induce him to listen to their prayers, hy inflicting pain upon 
themselves ; they cut themselves with knives and lancets till the 
blood gushed out. Their own idea of their god was almost as 
low and mean as that which Elijah, who despised him altogether, 
had suggested to them. In this way twelve hours passed. In 
that time the sun, which they took as the symbol of the power of 
BaaJ, would have risen high in the sky, and, passing his greatest 
height, would have sunk again close to the horizon. Then Elijah 
came forth, and prepared the other altar. In the silence, doubly stiU 
after the noise niade by Baal's priests, Elijah offered his prayer to 
God : ' Lord God of Abraham, Isaac, and of Israel, let it be known 
this day that Thou art God in Israel, and that I am Thy servant, 
and that I have done all these things at Thy word.' 

He had scarcely finished, when the fire fell from heaven and 
consumed the sacrifice. The trial was over ; it was proved, as the 
people shouted, that ' Jehovah was the God.' 

But Elijah's work was not finished until he had destroyed the 
priests who had deceived the people of the Lord God of Israel. 
The execution of 850 men is a dreadful thing; but, we must 
remember, the question was between the death of 850 bad men, 
and the ruin, both in body and soul, of all the inhabitants of the 
kingdom of Israel. 

Lesson 105. 

Bead 1 Kings xix. 

This chapter shows us a very different side of Elijah's character, 
which also we must study, if we desire to understand his character 
as a whole. Elijah was a great man, but he was not more than a 
man. He could not go beyond human nature. Now, human nature 
is so constituted that we cannot bear any great excitement, with- 
out being conscious afterwards of great depression. Those who 
are most suited to meet a great strain of feeling or action are 
generally most liable to the despondency which comes with the 
reaction. Elijah had in one day done the work of a long period : 
even his strong bodily frame was wearied, and his mind, which 
had been so active, was tired out His trust in God also seems 
to have grown feebler. His faith, which had enabled him to make 
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80 brave a stand against the false worship, failed when he heard 
that Jezebel had resolved to take vengeance on him for the 
slaughter of the priests of her gods. At such times men naturally 
seek for solitude; and Elijah sought solitude in the desert, in 
which, as there is reason to believe, he was used to wander. His 
weariness, and the feeling that, although he had destroyed the false 
priests, still, with Jezebel alive, the false worship was as strong as 
ever, were more than he could bear. He desired to die, saying 
that he had been no better than his fathers. But he was aroused 
from his depth of despair to something like action, even if it were 
only the mechanical action of walking further and further from 
those who sought his life. He reached at last the mountainous 
country of Sinai where the Law had been proclaimed through 
Moses, and there, in Horeb, the Mount of God, he waited to know 
God's will. 

In the revelation which God gave him he learnt three lessons, 
which the experience of sorrow and disappointment alone can 
help us to understand fully. In times of trial and affliction, which 
are sure to come sooner or later to us all, the memory of these 
lessons may come back to us and strengthen us. 

1. While Elijah was in Horeb, there were displayed before 
him in their action all the loudest and most appalling forces of 
nature — whirlwind, earthquake, and fire; the description reads 
like that of a volcanic convulsion. But we read, the Lord was 
not in the wind, the Lord was not in the earthquake, the Lord 
was not in the fire. When these terrific displays of power were 
past, there came a still, small voice, a voice so low and calm that 
it seemed like silence. Then Elijah knew that God's message was 
come. How did he know that, and what had he learnt by the 
preparation for the voice ? He had learnt that those things which 
have most outward show, or make most noise, are not really the 
most powerful. The greatest forces are really the most silent. 
Let us take an illustration. The force of an earthquake which 
often lifts and shakes hundreds of square miles of ground i» ac- 
companied with great disturbance and noise ; but it is not nearly 
so great as the perfectly silent force of the sun's heat, which by 
evaporation raises day by day hundreds of thousands of tons of 
water from the sea to the clouds, and lets them fall again silently 
as rain or snow upon the land. That, or something like it, was 
the outward form of the lesson Elijah learnt : what it meant to 
his heart was this, that his great deed of daring and vengeance 
was not the greatest, that a time was coming when the calm voice 
of persuasion should accomplish more than he had been able to 
perform. 

2. Elijah was taught that the time for his work was nearly 
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over. The new order of things, which the still, small voice 
typified, was to be commenced and carried on by another, not by 
himself. Scarcely any trial can be so great to a man of an ardent 
and active temperament as this, to know that his work will seem 
to be a failure. It will not be a failure : no work done honestly 
for the good of mankind and for the glory of God, ever was or 
ever will be a fidlure. But not to see the success of one s work is 
a disappointment indeed. Moses had just this disappointment to 
bear, and now Elijah, who was certainly, next to Moses, the greatest 
of the Israelites, had to bear it as well. What compensation was 
granted him we shall see afterwards. 

3. Elijah fancied that he had been alone in Israel, that all 
others had forsaken God, and worshipped Baal. But God told 
him that He knew what Elijah could not know, that there were 
still 7,000 men in Israel who were faithful, whose knees had never 
been bowed to the false gods. Was Elijah glad or sorry to hear 
this ? We may well believe that the feelings of joy and sorrow 
were mingled. He was not alone ; the cause for which he had 
fought was not hopelessly lost ; but then, he was not alone in the 
honour. It was true, as he had said, that he was not better than 
7,000 of his brethren. 

From this last lesson which Elijah learnt, we may draw both 
encouragement and warning for ourselves. Very often, when we 
hear of deeds of wickedness, when we are told that this man and 
that have done wrong, we are too ready to say that everything 
and everybody are in a bad state, that there is no truth and no 
honesty left, and that our country must soon sink and deserve to sink 
into ruin. But we ought to remember that we do not know every- 
body, even in our own town or district, much less everybody in 
the country, and that where we cannot see any good it is by no 
means certain that there is none. The good people and their good 
deeds are not yet quite overcome, and the best of men hope they 
never will be overcome by evil. What we have to do is to take 
care that we ourselves do not yield to any evil conduct, but try 
on the contrary to * overcome evil with good.* St. Paul has a few 
words which he says are the seal of the Christian Church, and 
which sum up our lesson: 'The Lord knoweth them that are 
His.' 

Lesson 106. 
Bead 1 Kings zxi. 1—20. 
In this passage the prophet Elijah reappears in his old character, 
that is to say, as the fearless rebuker of wickedness, and declarer 
of God's judgment upon wicked doers. We cannot understand the 
chapter without examining some part of the conduct of two people 
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besides Elijah, namely, the weak Ahab, and his wicked wife 
Jezebel. 

Ahab's favourite employment was one which has been commcm 
among monarchs, that of building palaces in different parts of his 
dominions, and laying out the ground around them in parks or 
gardens. One of his palaces was at Jezreel, in the midst of the 
plain of Northern Palestine, and close to it was a vineyard which 
he wanted to buy from its owner. Even Ahab, it seems, had 
some respect for that part of the Mosaic Law which relates to pro- 
perty in land, and dared not use force to dispossess Naboth, the 
owner of the vineyard which he coveted. Naboth, on the other 
hand, refused to sell the land, considering that he had no right to 
dispose of it. It had belonged to his ancestors, and had come 
down to him : he had what we should call a life-interest in the 
property, and by selling it he would be doing an injustice to his 
heirs. 

The conduct of Ahab when Naboth refused his request, and 
would -neither sell nor exchange the vineyard, shows his weak- 
ness. He acted just as a child acts who cries for a toy. He laid him- 
self on his bed, and would speak to nobody, and would not even 
eat. JezebeFs character was very different : she told Ahab that 
he ought to be ashamed of his weakness, and at once, in her 
wicked, clever mind, she formed a plan for giving her husband the 
land he wanted. Ahab was too weak to make such a plan 
himself; but when he found that his wife would do all the business 
for him, he was wicked enough to be glad of her help. He gave 
her his seal, and let her do what she chose. In Eastern countries 
to this day, the seal is the proof of the genuineness of a document. 
In England, a man's signature is usually sufficient to enable 
another man to know whether he has really written a paper whieh 
bears his name. But in the East, handwriting varies much less 
than among us, every little curve of a letter means something ; 
and so many people write exactly alike that, without a seal which 
can never be used except with the knowledge and permission of 
the person to whom it belongs, nobody can be quite sure whether 
an order really comes with authority or not. 

Jezebel's plan was most clever. She was an idolater and had 
introduced the worst form of idolatry among the people ; but she 
thought that one of the forms of the old religious law of the 
Israelites could be used for Naboth's destruction. In Ahab's 
name, she summoned a meeting of the elders of Jezreel, and told 
them to bring Naboth to trial for blasphemy against God. By the 
old law, the punishment for blasphemy was death by stoning; 
but that punishment might not be inflicted unless two witnesses at 
least were found to give evidence against the man accused of the 
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crime. For this Jezebel was prepared. In a land where there are 
rulers like Ahab and Jezebel, ^ere are sure to be numbers of 
subjects who wiU do or say anything to gratify their rulers. Two 
such men — sons of Belial, as they are called, or worthless persons — 
were prevailed upon to give false evidence against Naboth. The 
court sentenced him to death ; he was hurried out of the city and 
stoned, and news was sent to Samaria to Jezebel that all had been 
done according to her desire. She told Ahab that he might now 
take, for nothing, the land which he had in vain desired to buy, 
for the ovnier was not alive, but dead. Ahab went to take posses- 
sion of the coveted piece of ground, but found there the man whom 
least of all he would have wished to meet, namely, Elijah the 
prophet. Again the foolish king saluted him as he had done 
when they met before the great sacrifice on Oarmel, though not 
exactly in the same words. Then he had called him a disturber 
or troubler of Israel, now he addressed him as a personal enemy. 
Elijah did not attempt to deny the charge ; this time it was a true 
one. Ahab had sold himself to work evil in the sight of the Lord, 
and therefore, and until he changed his course, not only was 
Elijah, but all true and honest men were enemies to him. 

This, however, was not what Elijah had come to say ; a more 
awful message was in reserve. Such a punishment should fall 
upon Ahab and all his house as all men would know to be strict 
justice. His blood should be licked up by the dogs in the very 
spot where then Naboth's blood was fresh. His house — that is, 
his family — should be entirely destroyed, and the wicked Jezebel 
should be a prey to the vidld dogs of the town ; they should eat 
her body by the wall of Jezreel. 

One truth, which Jezebel would not learn as a warning, she 
would have to learn as a punishment; namely, the old truth, 
which was put by St. Paul long afterwards into very plain words : 
' The wages of sin is death.' 

Lesson 107. 

Death of Ahab and Beign of Ahaziah. 

Pabt of Elijah's prophecy against Ahab was not long of fulfil- 
ment. Between the time when the kingdom of Israel was 
divided from that of Judah and the time of Ahab, one of the 
northern neighbours of Israel had increased greatly in power. 
This neighbour was Syria, a kingdom whose capital was Damascus. 
In Solomon's time the northern boundary of the kingdom of Israel 
was very near the city of Damascus, but after the division of the king- 
doms, the kings of Syria had gained, or regained, much territory 
in that direction, and had pushed their conquests far into the land 
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of Israel. An important town named Ramoth-Gilead, not far 
from the Jordan, on the eastern side of that river, was in the 
possession of the Syrians, and Ahab greatly desired to win it back. 
So long as that post belonged to Syria, the northern plain of 
Palestine, the plain or valley of Jezreel, which was and is the 
most fertile part of the whole country, was not safe from invasion. 
But Ahab^s own forces were not sufficiently strong to enable him 
to capture the town ; therefore he made an alliance with Jeho- 
shaphat, who was then king of Judah, This is the first kind of 
agreement between the two kingdoms, and when we come to the 
history of Judah we shall find that it led to very disastrous re- 
sults. However, for the time, it promised well. Jehoshaphat 
was willing to join Ahab against Syria, for the extension of Syria 
was a source of danger to his own kingdom of Judah, as well as 
to that of Israel. But he refused to start on the expedition until 
Ahab had inquired of the prophets of Qod whether it would be 
successful or not. All the prophets, except one, advised Ahab to 
go, and assured him that he would prosper ; one made horns of 
iron and pushed with them like an ox, telling Ahab that so he 
should push the Syrians, and consume them. But there was one 
prophet unlike the rest, one whom Ahab honoured with his hatred. 
His name was Micaiah, and he foretold disaster. He said, ^I 
saw all Israel scattered upon the hills, as sheep that have not a 
shepherd : and the Lord said, " These have no master, let them 
return every man to his house in peace." ' 

The one true prophet was not only disregarded, but imprisoned, 
and ordered to be fed with the bread and water of affliction ; the 
advice of the great number was taken, and the kings with their 
armies set out for Eamoth-Gilead. On the day of battle Ahab 
entered into the thick of the fight as a private soldier, leaving 
Jehoshaphat, in his royal robes, to represent the king. The 
Syrians did not know that there were two kings in the field, 
and pressed upon Jehoshaphat to kill him, supposing him to be 
Ahab. When they discovered their mistake, they gave up the 
pursuit. But the day was not ended. A chance arrow struck 
Ahab, spite of his disguise. He was driven ofi" the field, and died 
in his chariot. At evening a proclamation was made, in almost 
the words of Micaiah's prophecy : * Every man to his city, and 
every man to his own country.- 

Ahab was succeeded by his son Ahaziah, a bad man, even 
as his father had been. He followed all the ways of his father ; 
he maintained the worship of Baal, and also that of the golden 
calves which Jeroboam had set up. Ahaziah reigned two years, and 
then died from the effect of a fall from one of his palace-windows. 
While he was lying ill, he sent messenarers to Baalzebub, the god of 
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Ekron, to inquire whether he would recover, but Elijah met the 
messengers, and sent them back to the king to tsU him that he 
would surely die. Ahaziah hated Elijah, and determined to kill 
him, but Elijah was not to be taken. Two companies of soldiers, 
each of fifty men, were sent to seize him ; they entered readily 
into the king's plans, and were about to use violence to the old 
prophet; but he called down fire from heaven, and consumed 
them. A third company was sent under a captain who acted with 
more reverence for the prophet's office ; he came down to them 
from the hill on which he was sitting, went with them to 
Ahaziah, and with his own mouth declared to him the nearness of 
death. Ahaziah died, and was succeeded by Jehoram. 

Lesson 108. 
Bead 2 Kings ii. 1—22. 

The departure of Elijah from this life, of which we have just read 
the history, was, in its suddenness and strangeness, quite in keeping 
with the manner in which he had often appeared before those to 
whom he was sent with messages from God. His whole public 
life, indeed, so &r as we can judge, was one of sudden changes ; he 
would show himself in a certain place, and utter some of his burn- 
ing words, and then disappear so suddenly and strangely that neither 
his friends or his enemies knew where to look for him. The author 
of the Apocryphal book Ecclesiasticus, writing after the comple- 
tion of the Oanon of the Old Testament as we receive it, alludes to 
this peculiarity in the following words : — ' Then stood up Elijah 
the prophet as fire, and his word burned like a lamp.' Elijah seems 
to have known that his death would not be like that of other men, 
and when the time for his departure was at hand, he took with him 
Elisha, whom he had appointed to be his successor, and, in company 
with him, visited the schools of the prophets at Bethel and Jericho, 
At those places we find there were persons who are called ^ sons 
of the prophets,' a name which requires some explanation. As 
early as the time of Samuel there were established what we should 
call colleges, in which young men were gathered together, and 
instructed in some of the knowledge which was necessary for men 
who were to become preachers of righteousness to the great 
body of their countrymen. From this we may judge that there 
were two distinct parts of the work of the prophet ; one which 
coidd be learnt, namely, the explaining of the spiritual and moral 
meaning of the Law ; and another which could not be learnt or 
calculated upon beforehand, namely, the delivering to the people 
of messages received directly from God. The first office was very 
much like that of our own • religious teachers, our ministers of 
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xeligion ; the second seems milike anything that we have now. It 
was not a power that could he learnt hy one man firam another, but 
came directly by the will of God. 

Among these sons of the prophets there seems to have been 
some knowledge, of the future ; both at Bethel and Jericho they 
told Elisha that the Lord was about to take away his master, 
meaning Elijah. Elisha's answer, ' Yea, I know it ; hold ye your 
peace,' was not caused by any annoyance he felt at their speaking' 
to him, but by his own sorrow at knowing that from that day he 
would no more be able to receive counsel or encouiagement from 
the great prophet Elisha was a man of a very quiet, gentle 
disposition, and seems to have feared to undertake tiie work which 
would fall upon him when Elijah should be no more. Why Elijah 
wished Elisha to remain behind hun, at each of the places at wMch 
they paused, is a question which it is not very easy to answer. 
The most probable explanation is, that he wished to spare his suc- 
cessor some of the pain of separation, and therefore would have left 
him among friends, rather than quite alone. But Elisha, like many 
quiet men, had a great deal of determination ; he would go with 
his master to the last, and see the very end. 

The request which Elisha made to Elijah, that a double portion 
of Elijah's spirit might rest upon him, also needs an explanation. 
Without some knowledge of the customs of the Israelites we should 
think that Elisha wanted to have for himself, to guide him and 
strengthen him for the discharge of his duties, twice the power 
which Elijah had possessed. But that is not the meaning. The first- 
bom son of a family among the Israelites had a right to a share of his 
ffikther's property, twice as large as that which fell to the lot of any 
other son. Elisha wanted a last recognition from his master of the 
fact that he was, as we may say, the heir to his ofiice, and that, as 
if he were Elijah's first-bom, he was entitled to more spiritual power 
than any other of the sons of the prophets. After they had crossed 
the Jordan, Elijah was walking with EHsha, and they were talking 
together, when a chariot and horses of fire parted them from each 
other, and Elijah was taken up by a whirlwind into heaven. He 
disappeared from the sight of Elisha, and was never seen again. 

The * sons of the prophets,' who received Elisha on his return 
to Jericho, said, as they saw him coming to them, * The spirit of 
Elijah doth rest on Elisha.' That was quite true ; the spirit of 
faith and trust in God was as strong in Elijah's successor as in 
Elijah himself; but the form in which it was manifested was very 
different. 

Elijah's work was stem and hard, but in Elisha's work we find 
scarcely anything of that kind. Nearly all his actions were actions 
of mercy and blessing : of him we might almost use the words 
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which our Saviour uttered when contrasting Himself with Elijah 
— ^he wa& not come to destroy men*8 liyes^ but to save them. 

Lesson 109. 

Bead 2 Kings v. 

Between the passage of Scripture which we last read and that 
which we have read to-day there are some three chapters which 
show that, although the king of Israel was not a worshipper of the 
True God, yet he was so convinced of the benefits which his 
people derived from the presence among them of a prophet of the 
True God, that he treated the prophet in a friendly and honour- 
able manner. Elisha was quite willing to be friendly, and on more 
than one occasion he used his power and knowledge for the 
deliverance of the armies of the Israelites from the attacks of their 
enemies. 

The greatest proofs, however, of the simplicity and kindness of 
heart of Elisha, are to be found in the chapter which we have now 
read. 

It has already been remarked that between the division of the 
two kingdoms and the time of Ahab, the kingdom of Syria, 
situated to the north-east of Palestine, had been increasing very 
greatly in power and in extent. From some strong positions 
which the Syrians held on the east of the Jordan, it was easy for 
them to make sudden descents upon the great plain of Northern 
Palestine, and in a short time to do great damage. This kind of 
warfare was continued in the time of Ahab's grandson, Jehoram. 
In one of their incursions, the Syrians carried away among their 
captives a little maid, through whose means the great Syrian 
soldier Naaman heard of the power and goodness of Elisha, and 
began to have hopes that he might be cured of the dreadful 
disease of leprosy from which he was suffering. It seemed to the 
Mng of Syria that the best way to realise Naaman's hopes would 
be for him to send a letter to the king of Israel. A matter of such 
importance would surely be worth the attention of the king. 
Jehoram, however, although he was on friendly terms with Elisha, 
was a worshipper of false gods, and took the letter to be an 
attempt on the part of the king of Syria to force a quarrel upon 
him. Leprosy was well known to be a disease from which, in- 
deed, men occasionally recovered, but for which doctors had dis- 
covered no specific remedy. The king of Syria, so Jehoram thought, 
might just as reasonably have asked him to raise a dead man to life, 
as to cure a leper. He felt that he was in evil case, and rent his 
clothes, as a token of his vexation and grief. But news of the arrival 
of Naaman, and of the king of Israel's grief, was brought to Elisha, 
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who knew that he was the man who alone could fulfil the Syrian 
king's demands. He asked that Naaman might he sent to him ; and 
when Naaman arrived, he gave him, hy the mouth of his servant, a 
command to go to the Jordan, and dip himself in its waters seven 
times, promising him that then he should recover. Naaman*s 
haughty temper was roused by what he considered the rudeness of 
Elisha, in sending a message to him instead of coming out to him 
himself, and also hy the simplicity of the means which Eliaha com- 
manded him to use. He would have gone away unrelieved if one 
of his servants had not quietly reasoned with him, telling him 
that it was quite worth his whHe to put up with a little apparent 
rudeness, and to try so simple a plan, if so great a result as his 
recovery to health might he expected to follow. It could do no 
harm, and might do much good. We cannot help admiring Na- 
aman's reasonableness in taking such good advice. His temper, 
indeed, was haughty and hasty, but he was ready to reconsider the 
matter, and to humble himself before his servants. He went to the 
Jordan and dipped himself seven times in the water of the 
river, and was, as Elisha said he would be, restored to perfect 
health ; ' his flesh came again like unto the flesh of a little child ; ' 
that is, it became healthy, and smooth, and soft. His gratitude 
was now as great as his anger had been a short time before ; he 
went back to Elisha, and came and stood before him. He, the 
great general, put himself in the position of a servant to the prophet, 
who, he had lately thought, ought to have done reverence to him. 
His gratitude was shown, not only to Elisha but to God, by whose 
power, and in whose name, Elisha had acted. He wanted Elisha to 
receive costly presents, and expressed his intention henceforth to 
become a worshipper of Elisha's God. 

From this beautiful story we may learn at least one very im- 
portant moral lesson, namely, the blessedness of humility. 

If Naaman had remained obstinately fixed in his pride, which 
made him at first drive away in anger from Elisha's house, he never 
would have been cured of his leprosy at all. It was only when he got 
rid of his pride, and was content to try humbly the means that 
EUsha conunanded him to use, that he derived benefit. Naaman'a 
flesh would not have come again like the flesh of a little child, 
unless first his heart had become like the heart of a little child. 

Note. — ^The contrast between Elijah and Elisha, referred to in 
the preceding lesson, may be frirther illustrated here. Elijah, 
desert-bom and bred, appeared only for a few hours at a time 
among the inhabitants of the settled country, and even then, rarely, 
if at all, within the walls of a town. Elisha, on the other hand, 
was a dweller in a town, and, as it appears, in the city where the 
king dwelt — ^probably in Samaria. Elisha's house was evidently a 
place of some size, as is clear from yenes 9, 16, and M. 
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Lesson 110. 

Bead 2 Swings ix. 

The words of EHjah concerning the destruction of the whole 
family of Ahab were not all immediately accomplished, and Ahab's 
descendants availed themselves of the delay to go on still in the evil 
course of their father. We have read very little of their evil deeds, 
but it seems clear that the vdcked Jezebel was still the real ruler 
of the kingdom. Under her, no improvement could be looked for. 
But the end of Abab's dynasty was very near, and in the chapter 
which we have just read we have heard how it was brought about. 
When Elijah was alone on Mount Horeb, one of the commissions 
given to him was to anoint Jehu to be king of Israel. This com- 
mission had been passed on to Elisha, and was at length carried out. 
The war between Syria and Israel was still going on, and Eamoth- 
Gilead, which Ahab had tried in vain to recover, was the place 
where it was raging with greatest fury. Jehu, the son of Jehosha- 
phat, the son of Nimshi, was one of the conunanders of the army of 
the Israelites. Jehoram, the king of Israel, was on the other, that 
is the western, side of the Jordan, in Jezreel, recovering &om wounds 
which he had received in the war. The main strength of Israel, as 
of all other nations at that time and for many hundreds of years 
after, lay in its army. Any revolution, to be successful, must 
begin by gaining the %hting-men to its side, and so obtaining their 
help against the established order of things. Elisha showed great 
tact in selecting so favourable a time for the anointing of a new king. 
The family of Ahab had no other right to the throne of Israel than 
the right of the strong arm. Omri, Ahab's father, had been a suc- 
cessful soldier, and had made himself king ; if any man had strength 
and sufficient support from the people to enable him to overthrow 
Ahab's descendants, he had just as good a right to the throne as any 
of them. Of course, when any nation has come to such a condition 
that the succession has to be decided by civil war, that nation is in 
a dreadful state. But the continuance of bad rulers is even worse 
than civil war. No course which was entirely free from evil was 
open to Elisha, or to the people of Israel ; but a revolution was a less 
evil than obedience to such rulers as Ahab, Ahaziah, or Jehoram, 
which really amounted to submission to Jezebel, whose tools they 
were. Jehu, the man chosen to be the leader of the revolution, and 
the first king of the new dynasty, was a man of great energy and 
determination. Even the furiousness with which he drove the 
horses of his chariot was an indication of the eagerness of his char- 
acter, and his desire to get his hard work done. He saw that if it 
was to be done at all, it must be done at once. The king must be 
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surprised "before any news of the revolt of the army could reach 
him. This was the reason why Jehu was so anxious that no one 
should be allowed to leave the camp ; and also; why he refused to 
give any reply to the messengers who were sent to question him, as 
he drew near to JezreeL Jehoram had suspicions of Jehu, and 
went out in his chariot to meet him. The meeting took place on 
the very spot where Elijah had, long before, uttered his words of 
warning to Ahab. Naboth's vineyard, indeed, belonged to the royal 
family, but none of their possessions brought them so much sorrow. 
The king was in the power of his captain, Jehu, and Jehu was not 
the man to hesitate for a moment. He drew his bow, and slew the 
king with an arrow, and paused only long enough to have the dead 
body thrown into the plot of ground which, in former time, had 
been the scene of AhaVs wickedness j then he went on to Jezreel, 
where he was received with taunting words by Jezebel. There is 
something brutal in the way in which he said, ' Throw her down,' 
and in which, when she was thrown to the ground, he drove his 
chariot over her body. All further resistance was out of the ques- 
tion ; Jehu entered the palace as king, and when his royal feast was 
over, he sent men to take up and bury the body of the Queen- 
mother, Jezebel. But Elijah's words had been fulfilled to the 
letter. The dogs had eaten the body, so that there was nothing left 
to bury. 

Thus the power of the family of AJiab, which had done more 
harm to the land than any other family ever did, came to an end, 
an end as bloody and cruel as their crimes deserved. There are 
very few, if any, more awful histories in the Bible. And Jehu, who 
was the chief actor in their destruction, was himself by no means a 
good man. God can, and often does, use even wicked men as His 
instruments for the fulfilment of His purposes. 

Lesson 111. 
The Hoiise of Jehu. 
On former occasions, when a successful military adventurer had 
acquired the throne for himself, by the defeat in open battle, or by 
the secret murder, of the reigning king, one of his first acts had been 
to secure his own safety by the slaughter of all the family of his 
deposed or dead rival, so that there might be none to dispute the 
throne with him. The kingdom of Israel had sunk into a military 
despotism, and in that condition of a country such acts of cruelty, 
though they are certainly unjustifiable, are, from the point of view 
of those who commit them, quite necessary. All the lessons we 
learn from the history of Israel are lessons of warning, not of 
example. We can never think it right to destroy a whole family 
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whose only crime is that their father has been king ; bat we ought 
to remember, that, if the kings of Israel had been only moderately 
good men, such murders would not have been committed. In pre- 
Yioufl revolutions the new kings had done such deeds themselves, on 
their own authority. Jehu wanted to have the whole family of 
Ahab destroyed, but, with all his eagerness, he had policy enough to 
wait for a time, and to leave the wicked work to others. He chal- 
lenged the whole family and all the friends of Ahab to an open fight 
for the throne, feeling sure that none of them would accept his chal* 
lenge, and knowing that whatever was done in consequence would be 
done by them, not by him, and yet would certainly turn to his advan- 
tage. The result of his challenge was j ust what he had expected and 
hoped, for those persons who were most pledged to the defence of 
the old royal family, and who had the care of the royal children, 
yielded to him without any attempt at resistance. To show him 
how fully they approved of his being king in the place of Jehoram, 
they brought to him to Jezreel a ghastly present — ^the heads of 
seventy descendants, sons and grandsons, of Ahab. He received 
their submission very gladly, but, at the same time, contrived to 
put all the blame and guilt of the seventy murders off his own 
shoulders, and upon theirs : ' I conspired against my master, and 
slew him ; but who slew all these ? * A man who could speak in 
this manner must have been as unscrupulous and cruel as he un- 
doubtedly was clever. The remainder of his reign displayed both 
these qualities to the fullest degree. Jehu objected to the worship 
of Baal, not because he loved the Lord God of Israel, but because 
he knew that the introduction of foreign practices and of foreign 
teachers was destructive to the nationality of Israel. It was as a 
cunning politician, not as a God-fearing man, that he desired to 
rescue his country from Baal-worship. His method of proceeding 
was quite in keeping with his previous actions. Hipr proclaimed a 
great feast to Baal, and collected all Baal's priests, and the chief of 
those who were his worshippers, in the temple of Baal, declaring 
that Ahab had served Baal only a little, but that he would serve him 
much. By such means he gathered all the Baal party together, 
and separated from them all who differed from them. Then he or- 
dered the doors of the temple to be closed, and, ia company with a 
few men who were in his secret, went in and fell upon them with 
the sword. The frightful massacre put an end to Baal-worship in 
Israel. But the means used to accomplish this desirable end were 
wrong, and therefore Jehu and his family fell under the Divine 
displeasure. 

In Jehu's time, and stiU more in the time of Jehoahaz, his son 
and successor, the Israelites were unsuccessful in the war with 
Syria. Under Jehu they lost much of their territory, and under 
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Jehoahaz we are told that the Syrians were so completely their 
masters that their army was abuost destroyed : ^ the King of Syria 
had destroyed them^ and had made them like the dust by 
threshing/ 

Jehoahaz was succeeded by his son^ Jehoash; or Joash, who was 
an able warrior, and recovered from Syria great part of the territory 
which had been lost in the reigns of his father and grandfather. In 
his time also we find Israel and Judah once more in collision. 
Ahab had made alliance with the royal family of Judah, which 
would therefore naturally be hostile to the dynasty which had over- 
thrown Ahab's house. The then King of Judah sent a message to 
Jehoash, < Come, let us look one another in the face.' Jehoask 
answered by a parable : ' The thistle that was in Lebanon sent to 
the cedar that was in Lebanon, saying, " Give thy daughter to my 
son to wife : " and there passed by a wild beast that was in 
Lebanon, and trode down the thistle.' The king of Judah would 
not take the warning which Jehoash intended to convey in this 
parable; and he and Jehoash did look each other in the face. 
Jerusalem was taken and plundered, and the king of Judah made 
prisoner, but was ransomed by the surrender to the conqueror of all 
the treasures of the Temple of the Lord. 

Jeroboam, who was the son of Jehoash, was, like him, an able 
warrior. His conquests extended northwards and eastwards, till in 
those directions Israel had reached its old boundaries. Zechariah, 
Jeroboam's son, succeeded him, but reigned only six months^ 
Then revolutions again began, and succeeded each other very 
rapidly, until Israel was entirely destroyed. 

Of the last king of this family we know little or nothing ; the 
others, Jehu, Jehoahaz, Jehoash, and Jeroboam (commonly (xRed 
Jeroboam II.), were among the ablest rulers, if not the very ablest, 
that the northern kingdom ever had. 

Lesson 112. 

The Fall of the Kingdom of Israel. 

After the defeat and slaughter of Zachariah by Shallum, a time 
of great confusion and trouble followed. Conspiracy after con- 
spiracy was formed, and with the success of each there was a 
change of rulers. The real strength of the nation was nearly gone, 
and the restlessness which all these changes displayed was a sign 
of the end. 

Shallum, who smote Zachariah and reigned in his stead, had 
scarcely settled himself on the throne, when he was, in his turn, 
attacked, defeated, and slain by Menahem, in Samaria, after a reign 
of only one month. 
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Menahem had a longer reign^ and met with some success in 
wars undertaken for the recovery of territory which had of old he- 
longed to Israel. He took Tipsah, a city on the river Euphrates, 
which had heen the boundary-city of Israel in the north-easterly 
direction in the days of King Solomon. This success, however, 
brought Israel into contact with an enemy &r more powerful than 
the Syrians had been when they were at their strongest, namely, 
the Assyrians. The capital of the Assyrian empire was Nineveh, 
and its kings were great warriors. Pul, who was king of Assyria 
in Menahem's time, came against the land of Israel, and made it a 
subject kingdom. * Menahem gave Pul a thousand talents of silver 
that his hand might be with him to confirm the kingdom in his 
hand.' To obtain the money Menahem had to tax his people to the 
utmost^ and so weakened them still more, when they were quite 
weak enough already. With this payment of tribute to Assyria 
the independence of the kingdom of Israel vanished for ever. 
There was, for some time longer, the name of a kingdom, and its 
rulers were called kings, but in reality the kingdom was little 
better than a province of the great Assyrian empire. 

After a reign of ten years Menahem died, and was succeeded by 
his son Pekahiah, who reigned two years, and was then deposed 
and put to death by Pekah, one of his captains. In Pekah's reign 
Israel was again invaded by the Assyrians under the king Tiglath- 
Pileser. This time the Assyrians did not depart with money only : 
they carried away the inhabitants of a large district of northern 
Palestine, and took them captive to Assyria. The usurper Pekah, 
after a reign of twenty years, fell before another conspirator, Hoshea 
the son of Elah, the last king of Israel. 

Eeference to a map of Asia will show that Palestine is very 
nearly in a straight line between the chief cities of Assyria and of 
^^P^' -^ ^^ power of Israel decayed, that of Assyria on the 
one hand, and of Egypt on the other, was growing very rapidly. 
It did not need very much sagacity to discover that, sooner or 
later, these great rival powers must come to war with each other. 
Hoshea saw this, and thought that he could gain some advantage 
to himself from their rivalry. His kingdom was already in some 
way subject to the empire of Assyria, and he had no hope that he 
would be able to make any better terms with the Assyrians than 
those which had been made before his time. As far as Assyria 
alone was concerned, the nominal existence of Israel, could be pre- 
served only by payment of tribute. But Egypt had as yet no hold 
over Israel, and Hoshea thought that the ruler of Egypt would be 
willing to guarantee his independence, if he on his part would give 
the Egjrptians help against Assyria. The plan was a clever one, 
but it was made too late. The Mng of Assyria found it out before 
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there had been time for Hoshea to receive any of the benefits he 
expected from Egypt. He came against Hoshea, and took hid 
capital, Samaria, after a siege of three years ; Hoshea was made a 
prisoner, and his people were carried away captive. 

This was the end of the kingdom of Israel, which lasted, from 
the accession of Jeroboam to the capture ef Samaria, two hundred 
and sixty years. 

Lesson 113. 
Bead 2 Kings xvii. 6—23. 
The few verses which we have now read, are very important in- 
deed. We must bear in mind what they teU us if we wish to 
understand the moral of the history which has been briefly sketched 
in our recent lessons. And, what is still more important, they 
help ufl to understand not only the moral of the history of the 
kingdom of Israel, but of other kingdoms as well. Israel was not 
so much unlike other kingdoms as to be quite an exception to the 
moral laws according to which nations rise or &I1. On the con- 
trary, in the history of Israel we have the nature of those laws 
shown to us. Trust in God, and obedience to His commandments, 
are the great sources of national strength ; wilfulness and obstinacy, 
and disregard of God's commandments, are. certain causes of weak- 
ness and ruin. Applying this principle to the history we have 
been reading, and especially to the summary of it which we have 
read to-day, we come to iiie following conclusion : — The cause of 
the fall of the kingdom of Israel was not the constant change of 
rulers, or the disputes with other kingdoms, but those changes and 
disputes were themselves the results of a cause which is strictly a 
moral cause. ThefoUy of Rehoboam, and the oppression which he 
intended and threatened to practise upon the people, were quite 
sufficient reasons why the ten tribes should refuse to submit to his 
rule. We are told more than once that God's promise of protection 
held good for the men of Israel quite as much as for the men of 
Judah, consequently the separation of the kingdoms was not a sin 
against God. But the men of Israel and their kings rejected the 
statutes of God, and His covenant that He made vrith their fore- 
fathers, and therefore aU the evils of which we have read came 
upon them, imtil they were removed from their land. 

From tiiis time we hear no more, either in the Bible or in any 
other history, of the Ten Tribes, who were, as far as numbers were 
concerned, the greater part of the descendants of Jacob. A few 
families, indeed, of several of the tribes seem to have been left 
behind in Palestine, and to have been mixed vrith the men of 
Judah, whose descendants we now call Jews. A few others, it is 
supposed, were united with the Jews, when the Jews themselves, 
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'seveial generations later, were carried away captive by the Baby- 
lonians. The names of some Jews in England at this day are 
proofs of their descent from members of these other tribes. But 
the nation was lost entirely, and nobody knows, or can even guess 
with any degree of probability, what became of them. It seems 
unlikely that, in the land to which the Assyrians removed them, 
they kept themselves apart from the other inhabitants, and if they 
intermarried with those other inhabitants, Assyrians and Medes, 
all the trace one could expect now to find of their existence would 
be some slight difference of feature, and perhaps a word or two of 
their language. But neither of these traces has been discovered. 
As a nation, IsraeFs name was blotted out from under heaven. 
This is the most terrible instance we know of the punishment of 
national sins ; but we should expect Israel's punishment to be more 
severe than that of any other people, because Israel's privileges 
were greater, and Israel's knowledge of God and of God's laws far 
more full than any other nation of the old world possessed. 

Lesson 114. 
Head 2 Kings xvii. 24—41. 

The complete disappearance of the Ten Tribes of Israel from all 
history was a result of a curious custom of the Assyrian conquerors. 
In modem history, when we read of one nation being entirely con- 
quered by another, we are never sure that we shall not read soon 
after of an attempt, or several attempts, being made by the con- 
quered people to recover their liberty. Even if such attempts fail, 
the worst tiiat happens is that the conquered people are obliged to 
work, to till the soil, and carry on their various trades and occu- 
pations, for the advantage of their conquerors instead of for their 
own. But the Assyrians prevented any attempts of the kind by 
removing all the population — ^men, women, and children — of a 
province they had once subdued, to distant parts of their empire. 
We do not know that in other respects they were more cruel than 
other people of the time when they flourished. But such a people 
as the Israelites, who would have been a constant source of trouble, 
or even of danger, if they had been allowed to remain all together 
in their old homes, were reduced to utter helplessness, and therefore 
to harmlessness, when they were distributed among the cities of the 
Medes, and scattered in other places beyond the rivers Euphrates 
and Tigris. The place left vacant in Palestine by the removal of 
its old inhabitants was filled, according to the same harsh but 
sagacious policy, by settiers from Mesopotamia and other parts of 
the Assyrian empire. 

The first settlers found their new home not exactly suited to 
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them; the wild Leasts^ and particularly the lions, which then 
abounded in Palestine, destroyed large numbers of them, and they 
believed that the reason of the calamity was their ignorance of the 
worship of the Gk)d of the country. They sent an embassy to the 
king of Assyria, telling him of their ill-fortune, and entreating him 
to send them one of the captive priests, that he might teach them 
the manner of the Grod of the land. With this request the king 
of Assyria complied, and the consequence was the establishment of 
a curiously mixed religion, partly Mosaic and partiy heathen. The 
mixture was all the more confused because the settlers, who were 
sent by the Ajssyrians to dwell in Palestine, were drawn from 
various cities and provinces, and brought with them the worship of 
their various gods. The intermarriage of these peoples gave rise 
also to a people of mixed blood, in which there was a touch of the 
old Israelite race, derived from the very few Israelites who were 
either allowed to remain in Palestine, or sent back from captivity. 

Thus we find a mixed race of inhaUtants with a mixed religion, 
or, rather a mixture of many religions. To go a little beyond the 
history we have just read, we find, as we might have expected, 
that one form of religion prevailed to a certain extent over the 
others. The men of Babylon — ^that is, the settlers who came from 
Babylon — blended the worship of Jehovah with that of their own 
gods ; the settiers from Sepharvaim blended the same worship of 
Jehovah with that of Adrammelech and Anammelech, and so on. 
The religion which was partly held by all, that is, the worship of Je- 
hovah, in time gained ascendancy over the others. So that, at 
last, northern Palestine was inhabited by people whose blood was 
a mixture of most of the nations of western Asia, and whose 
religion was only in some small particulars distinguishable from 
that of the descendants of Jacob. 

The name by which these people are known in later history is 
that of Samaritans. The Jews, that is, the men of Judah or 
Southern Palestine, were bitterly hostile to these new settiers. In 
religion they were too much alike to forget their small differences, 
and in blood the Jews regarded the Samaritans as utterly vile and 
worthless. The Jews of later times had other causes for cherishing 
and displaying hostility towards the Samaritans, an hostility which 
the Samaritans, on their part, were not slow in returning. The 
result was a lasting feud. In the New Testament we read that * the 
Jews have no dealings with the Samaritans ; ' also that when the 
Jews wished to show most forcibly their hatred of our Saviour 
they called him a Samaritan ; and that when, on one of His jour- 
neys, Jesus would have entered into a Samaritan village, the Sa- 
maritans would not receive Him, * because His face was as though 
He would go to Jerusalem.' 
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All these disagreements and many others arose from that 
settlement of which we have read the history to-day. 

Lesson 115. 

Bead 2 Chronicles zii. 

Haying gone to the end of the history of the kingdom of Israel, 
we can now return to that of the kingdom of Judah, which we 
shall be able to read continuously. The kingdom of Judah, indeed, 
has long ceased to exist as a kingdom, but the people have never 
been lost as those of Israel have been ; very many of the Jews of 
our own time, who live among other peoples and nations, but 
always keep themselves separate, and still observe many of the 
customs of the Law of Moses, can trace their descent from men 
who were alive while David's descendants were still kings of Judah. 
The very name of Jew means a descendant of Judah, and though 
a few of other tribes were mingled with them after the division of 
the kingdoms, and a few more during the Captivity, the great ma- 
jority are really what the name Jew implies. 

Behoboam, when his folly and insolence had driven the ten 
tribes into revolt, established himself as securely as he could on the 
throne of the small kingdom formed of the Iribes of Judah and 
Benjamin. The men of those two tribes must have been both 
numerous and brave, for we find that, more than once, they met all 
the power of the ten tribes on equal terms. Such a conflict was 
imminent early in the reign of Behoboam, but he was bidden by 
Shemaiah the prophet to dismiss his army, and let the ten tribes 
alone, because ' that thing,' the separation of the kingdoms, was of 
God. 

Behoboam, however, used the peace which followed as unwisely 
as possible. His foolishness was not, as we sometimes think, the 
consequence only of youth and inexperience. He was forty-one 
years old when Solomon died, but he had not learnt, and never did 
learn, wisdom. The Priests and Levites, the ministers of religion, 
left the northern tribes and gave a moral strength to the southern 
kingdom. For three years aU went well, but at the end of that 
time, the king and aU his people forsook the Law of the Lord, and 
encouraged in Judah all the worst abominations of the heathen. 
This wickedness brought punishment upon Eehoboam and his 
people. 

Shishak, king of Egypt, came up to fight against Judah, bring- 
ing with him so large an army that resistance to his demands was 
hopeless. All the chief men of Judah collected themselves in 
Jerusalem, thinking that they might defend that one town at least. 
But Shemaiah, the prophet, came to them with a message from 
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God; 'Thus saith the Lord^ ye have forsaken me, and therefore have 
I also left yoti in the hand of Shishak.' 

Trouble brought repentance ; the king and the princes humbled 
themselves before God, and desired Him to turn away punishment 
firom them. This humiliation was to a certain extent accepted by 
God, and He promised to save them from utter destruction ; but for 
their own sakes He would not let them go altogether unpunished. 

Those words which we have read in the 8th verse of chapter 
iii., * Nevertheless they shall be his (Shishak's) servants; that tiiey 
may know My service, and the service of the kingdoms of the 
countries,' are a brief expression of what we may call the divine 
philosophy of history. But they apply to persons as well as to 
nations. No man and no people is made for self-pleasing ; some 
kind of service, or obedience, is exacted from all : if they refuse the 
service of God, which is ' perfect freedom,' they must "know by the 
loss of freedom what it is to serve hard masters. 

Shishak departed from Jerusalem, but not without a heavy 
tribute ; he took away the treasures of the Temple, and of the king's 
house, and the golden shields which Solomon had made for his 
body-guard. It seems to be characteristic of Eehoboam, and to 
show his foolish fondness for display, that he replaced these golden 
shields by shields of brass. He had lost the valuable part of his 
treasures, but would have an imitation of what he had lost, rather 
than show himself to his people with less state and ceremony. 

The lesson which this humiliation ought to have taught Eeho- 
boam was not learnt by him ; though the people as a whole seem 
to have profited by it. ' In Judah,' we read, * things went well.' 
But the king's character, as it is summed up by the compiler of 
the Chronicles, who evidently wished to speak as weU of Behoboam 
as he could truthfully, is such a character as no one would choose 
to deserve: * He did evil, because he prepared not his heart to seek 
the Lord.' 

Lesson 116. 

Kings of Judah to Jehoshaphat. 

Behoboau was succeeded by his son Abijah, who was a man of 
much more determination and ability. He resolved to reunite, if 
he could, the separated kingdoms, and appealed to the men of Israel, 
on the ground of the promise of allegiance which their forefathers 
had made to David. His speech, as recorded in the Second Book 
of Chronicles, is a strange mixture of truth and falsehood, but he 
seems to have believed it himself. However, the speech was not effec- 
tual for its purpose : the reunion, if it was ever to take place, must 
be the result of conquest. In the battle which ensued between 
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Jeroboam and Abijah, the latter was Tictorioiis^ and succeeded in 
adding a part of Jeroboam's dominions to his own. But this was 
only a temporary advantage. The northern kingdom was not to be 
crushed. The reign of Abijah was too short for the completion of 
any large scheme of conquest. 

Asa^ Abijah's successor, is in almost as strong contrast with 
him as he was with his father Eehoboam. Asa was a man of 
peace, and for ten years the land was quiet. That is to say, there 
were no wars, but Asa had much hard work to do at home. The 
carelessness and folly of the first king of Judah, and the ambition of 
the second, had been equally unfavourable to the progress or even 
the maintenance of true religion. The land was full of abominable 
idols ; the Temple worship, with its sacrifices to Qod, had been 
suspended, and the Temple itself so neglected that the altar had 
fallen into decay. 

A prophet, named Azariah, spoke to Asa in the name of the 
Lord, and warned him of the evils which would surely fall upon 
the land if stiU the people forsook God, but gave him at the same 
time great encouragement to seek God, by assuring him that God 
was willing to be found of them who seek Him. ' 

Asa gathered his own people, and invited all the pious and 
well-disposed of the other tribes to join them, and proposed that 
they should all renew the covenant with the Lord God of their 
fathers. The covenant was made, and the oath was taken by the 
king and all the people, with the greatest enthusiasm. The work 
of reformation was very thorough : high station was held to be 
no excuse for ungodliness. Maachah, the queen-mother, was 
deposed from her exalted rank, because she was an idolatress, and 
the image which she worshipped was burnt. 

In Asa's old age he committed one or two foolish acts, and 
reaped the natural consequences of his folly. He was attacked by 
the king of Israel, and instead of keeping to the terms of his 
covenant, and trusting in God, and withal doing what he could to 
help himself, he bribed the king of Syria to attack Israel on the 
other side, and so divert their attack from him. Asa's wealth 
became at once a source of annoyance ; the remaining six years of 
his reign were years of war with those people whose covetousness 
his bribe given to the Syrians had excited. 

The next king, Jehoshaphat, is he of whom we have already 
heard something in the history of the kingdom of IsraeL He 
was a good man, and on the whole a good and prudent king, 
but he made one fatal mistake, which did great harm to his king- 
dom. He took as wife for his son Ahab's daughter Athaliah, a 
woman who inherited all the worst parts of the character of her 
mother Jezebel. He also made a political alliance with Ahab, 
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and was with him when he was killed in the battle with the Syrians 
at Eamoth-Gilead. 

Of the early part of Jehoshaphat's reign the most notable event 
is the commencement of a scheme for the education of the people. 
He seems to have believed that a great part of their transgressions 
of God's laws arose from sheer ignorance of what those laws were. 
Consequently; as soon as he had completed the outward reformation 
commenced by his father Asa^ ' in the third year of his reign, he 
sent to his princes/ giving them orders ' to teach in the cities of 
Judah. And with them he sent Levites and Priests. And they 
taught in Judah, and had the book of the Law of the Lord witii 
them, and went about throughout all the cities of Judah, and 
taught the people.' 

It is an interesting &ct, and worth remembering, that when 
teachers are giving and scholars learning lessons from the Bible, 
on our duty to God and to our neighbours, we are following the 
example set, nearly three thousand years ago, by the good King 
Jehoi^aphat. 

Lesson 117. 

Bead 2 Chron. xx. 1—30- 

The passage which we have just read is one which illustrates the 

great truth that religion is the source of all true strength, whether 

to a man or a nation. 

Jehoshaphaf 8 unwise alliance with Ahab had brought upon him 
reproaches, which he well deserved, from the prophet Jehu, the son 
of Hanani. The evil consequences of that alliance were not felt so 
much in Jehoshaphat's house as in that of his descendants. The 
contrast which was forced upon him between his own desires and 
those of Ahab produced one reform. Ahab disregarded justice, 
and used the forms of law only to cairy out his unjust schemes. 
Jehoshaphat, on the contrary, loved justice, and, to ensure justice 
being done to his people, he appointed judges throughout the land. 
There is nothing about this in the passage which we have just read, 
but it has an important bearing upon the interpretation of the pas- 



It was in Jehoshaphat's time that the first great alliance of those 
eastern tribes of robbers, who had been repressed by David, was 
made against the heirs to David's throne. The Moabites and Am- 
monites, and others, joined themselves together to fight against Je- 
rusalem. The danger to Jehoshaphat and his people lay in the 
numbers of the invading hosts. Even if the first part of the army 
were defeated, their places could be readily supplied by the count- 
less multitudes in the rear. The attack, moreover, was completely 
unprovoked. The war with the Ammonites in David's reign was 
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undertaken only to avenge a wanton and brutal insult offered by 
them to David's ambassadors. With that single exception, there 
had been peace between the children of Israel and their kindred, the 
descendants of Lot and Esau. That, without any cause, the Am- 
monites should assail the kingdom of Judah, seemed to Jehoshaphat 
a gross violation of justice. Within his own territories he had 
taken care that justice should be administered, and the prayer which, 
in the name of all his people, he offered to God, was a prayer that 
justice might be done, and that mere force might not to be allowed 
to prevail over right. The last words of the prayer show this most 
clearly : ' O our Grod, wilt Thou not judge them ? for we have no 
might against this great company that cometh against us ; neither 
know we what to do : but our eyes are upon Thee.' By the mouth 
of a prophet of God an answer was speedily given, the main point 
of which was, * The battle is not yours, but God's.' The scene which 
followed is most extraordinary. The people, who, a few hours be- 
fore, had been weeping and lamenting, had such trust in Grod's word 
and in His righteousness, that they began to sing aloud praises to 
God, as if they had already won the battle. And on the next day, 
when they went out to meet their enemies, those who led the march 
of the army, instead of being the most valiant and strong of the sol- 
diers, were singers who were appointed to lead the praises of the 
army, and to sing, ' Praise the Lord, for His mercy endureth for 
ever.' 

At the moment when the sound of this hymn of praise fell upon 
the ears of the invading army, a strange panic seized them. Their 
minds became so confused that each division of the army took an- 
other division for their enemies, and attacked them with such fury 
and obstinacy that, by mutual slaughter, their rout was completed 
before the army of the Jews arrived. The deliverance was mani- 
festly wrought out for His people by God Himself, and to Him, there- 
fore, they ascribed all the praise and glory. In reading this narra- 
tive we may well be reminded of a jGamous event in our own history, 
namely, the destruction of the great Armada, in Queen Elizabeth's 
reign. In that case, however, the work was begun by men, but 
completed by the winds and the waves. StiU, the feeling of the 
English nation, when their enemies were scattered, may be very ac- 
curately compared with that of Jehoshaphat and the Jews, on the 
occasion of which we have been reading. The gratitude of the peo- 
ple was felt to be due to God alone ; and a medal, which commemo- 
rated the deliverance of our country, bore these words : ' The Lord 
blew upon them, and they were scattered.' 

The good result of this defeat of the enemies of Judah was last- 
ing. Other nations heard how God had put forth His own power to 
deliver His peoploi and were in consequence afraid to attack them. 
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' So the lealm of Jehoshaphat was quiet : for his God gave him rest 
round about.' 

Lesson 118. 
Judah's Idolatries. 

Imhediaielt after the death of Jehoshaphat the evil effects of his 
alliance with Ahab began to show themselves. Jehoram^ his eldest 
son and his successor in the kingdom^ put into practice those wicked 
arts which, through his wife Athaliah, he had learnt from the idola- 
trous princes of Israel. His first act, as soon as he had taken posses- 
sion of the throne, was to secure himself &om all possible rivals, by 
murdering his brothers, and seizing upon the wealth left to them by 
their father. Then he introduced into Judah the worship of Baal, 
which was surrounded with all kinds of impure and wicked rites. He 
was warned of the evil of his ways by Elijc^ the prophet, who sent to 
him his only written prophecy, or at least the only written prophecy 
which has been preserveid. In a letter Elijah told Jehoram that, 
as a punishment for his sins, for his idolatry, and the murder of his 
brothers, who were better men than himself, his people, his children, 
his wives, and all his goods, would be smitten by the Lord with a 
great plague, and that he himsielf would die of a loathsome disease. 
All this came to pass. The Edomites revolted from under the hand 
of Judah ; and the Philistines and Arabians invaded Judah, ^ and 
carried away all the substance that was found in the king's house, 
and his sons also, and his wives ; so that theilB was never a son left 
him, save Jehoahaz, the youngest of his sons.' Then Jehoram died. 
This character is given of him : ' He wrought that which was evil in 
the eyes of the Lord.' ' He reigned eight years in Jerusalem, and 
departed without being desired.' 

Jehoahaz, more commonly called Ahaziah,^ his youngest son, 
succeeded him, and followed his evil ways : ' for his mother (Atha- 
liah) was his counsellor to do wickedly.' This Ahaziah was the 
man of whom we have heard something in the history of Israel. 
He was with his kinsman Jehoram, king of Israel, when Jehu's re- 
volution put an end to the dynasty of Ahab, and was slain by Jehu 
at the same time as Jehoram was. Tiie death of Ahaziah put a 
terrible power into the hands of his wicked mother, and she used it 
terribly. She determined to be queen of Judah, and to gain that end 
she murdered all the members of the royal family, except one, a 

I It may be explained to the name comes first; and Ahaz-iah,' 
elder scholars that many Jewish in which it comes last. The mean- 
names are compounds of other roots ing of both forms is the same. * the 
with the sacred name of God, * Je- possession of Jehovah.* A similar 
hovah'or *Jah.* In this case the viariaton occurs in the names ' Jeho- 
roots are put together in two ways : iachin.'— • Jechon-iah.' 
'Jeho-ahaz,' in which the sacred 
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child, named Joashy who was rescued hy his aunt, and kept safe 
hidden for six years. At the end of six years, daring which Atha- 
liah had ruled over Judah, the high priest Jehoiada, uncle of the 
young Joash, determined to appeal to the loyalty of the people of Ju- 
dah, and, if he could secure their help, to overthrow the wicked queen. 
He told his plans, which he had formed very skilfully, to some of 
the chief men of Judah, and with them brought the young prince 
from his hiding-place into the Temple of God, where tiiey anointed 
him with oil, and put a crown upon his head, and cried, ^ God save 
the king ! * Athaliah heard the people's shouts, for they all were 
glad to have once more a prince of the house of David for their ruler, 
and so she went to the Temple to see what was the reason of the 
shouting. At the sight of the young king surrounded hy his friends 
she said, * Treason, treason I ' but they knew that she had been only 
a usurper, and that liie right to reiga belonged to Joash : they took 
her and put her to death. Jehoiada, in the name of the child-king, 
made a covenant between him and the people that they should serve 
GKkL. So a kind of reformation began, but did not last very long. 
During the life of Jehoiada, both king and people were faith^ to 
their covenant ; but when Jehoiada was dead, king Joash forgot all 
his wise counsels, and forsook the law of God. His own cousin, 
Zechariah, son of Jehoiada, who was a prophet, rebuked him for his 
wickedness, but was stoned in the very courts of the Temple by the 
conunand of Joash. The deed of ingratitude and wickedness did 
not go unavenged. By the armies of the Syrians great losses were 
inflicted upon Judah, and the king Joash himself was murdered in 
his bed by his own servants. 

Amaziah, who succeeded Joash, had a reign which was very 
much like his father's. At first he feared God, and was suocees- 
fol both in his government at home and in wars with some of the 
old enemies of the Jews. But his success made him proud. He 
forsook the law of God, and did evil in His sight, and so came to 
an unhappy end. This change from a youth and early manhood 
of piety and justice to an old age of wickedness and folly is hard to 
understand ; but it happened also to Uzziah, who succeeded Ama- 
ziah. Uzziah was strong so long as he was good. He sought the 
Lord, and God made him prosper. But he too was overcome with 
pride, and died in misery. 

Jotham, the next king, was more consistent in good ways, except 
that he did not reform his people, but let them do corruptly. 

Ahaz, who succeeded him, was also consistent, but he was con- 
sistent in wickedness. In his lime, the Assyrians came against 
Judah, and distressed the country sore. Ahaz tried to bribe the 
Assyrian king by gifts, out of the treasures of the Temple and of 
his own palaee. The Assyrian king took the gifts, but gave Ahaz 
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no help. At last Ahaz tried to propitiate the false gods of Damascus^ 
but neither from them did he gain any help : on the contrary ; * they 
were the ruin of him and of all Israel/ 

Judah seemed to he at the very brink of destruction, but the Ml 
of the kingdom was delayed by the work of one good king, namely, 
Hezekiah, the son of Ahaz. 

Lesson 119. 

The Keformation under Hezekiah* 

The history of the kingdom of Judah under Hezekiah is a proof 
of how much good may be done to a country by a good king who 
has wise advisers. Hezekiah was twenty-five years old when he 
began to reign, and showed his desire for the reformation of his 
people by the very first act he performed. The Temple of God in 
Jerusalem had been neglected and defiled ever since the time of 
Jehoshaphat. Even Jotham, the one good king who came between 
Jehoshaphat and Hezekiah, had ' not gone up to the house of the 
Lord.* Hezekiah was grieved to see how the Temple had been 
neglected, and, in the first month of the first year of Ws reign, he 
set about the work of making it fit for public worship. The priests 
•and the Levites, to whom he gave the command to cleanse and 
sanctify the Temple, carried out their work thoroughly, and then 
the king repeated the dedication of the building to God*s worship 
in a manner very similar to that which Solomon had used when he 
first built it. The people of Judah were taken with their king's en- 
thusiasm, and he, on his part, rejoiced at the readiness of the 
people ; for the thing was done suddenly. But Hezekiah was not 
contented that the men of Judah alone should enjoy the privilege 
of worshipping God according to the law given to their fathers. 
He remembered that the men of Israel, although they had long been 
separated from the men of Judah, were still their brethren, and 
therefore he sent messengers throughout the towns and cities of 
Israel, to invite any who were willing to come to Jerusalem, and join 
with the Jews in celebrating the feast of the Passover, which was 
instituted to commemorate the deliverance of the whole people 
from the land of Egypt, but which had not been held for many 
years. Such an invitation would have caused a great deal of jealousy 
a few years before ; but, at the time we are now reading about, 
the conquest of Israel by the Assyrians had begun, and those 
who were left in the land had no time, even if they had had the 
heart, to think of jealousies. Many of the Israelites mocked the 
messengers of King Hezekiah, but divers, that is, certain few, 
humbled themselves and came to Jerusalem. 

The Temple was now ready for the worship of the true God, but 
Hezekiah would not commence the feast, until he and the people 
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with him had destroyed the images and the shrines of the false gods, 
which had so long been reverenced. At the same time there was 
destroyed one relic of the past history of Israel, which, we may be 
sure, Hezekiah would have preserved, if he could have done so 
without harm. The serpent of braas, which Moses had made and 
placed on a pole when the fiery flying serpents were killing the 
Israelites in the wilderness, had been kept at Jerusalem. The 
people, who were very prone to idolatry, worshipped this brazen 
serpent, as if it, and not God, had delivered their forefathers from 
death. That which ought to have awaJkened gratitude to God had 
become to the Jews a substitute for God, and therefore Hezekiah 
could not hesitate. He broke it in pieces, calling it ' Nehushtan ' 
a word which signifies ' a bit of brass.' 

When this work was finished, the people of Judah, and the few 
who were with them from the northern tribes, began the Passover. 
There was great reason to fear, indeed it was quite certain, that 
many of those who came to that passover feast had not purified 
themselves according to the strict commands of the law. But 
Hezekiah did not therefore forbid their partaking of the feast. 
He was far too wise a man, and had in Isaiah, the prophet, 
far too wise an adviser, to do such a thing as that. He knew that 
what God required of His people was the worship of their hearts 
and that when men's hearts were true, the mere outward forms were 
of secondary importance. Therefore he allowed them all to join in 
the sacred feast, and then ofiered on their behalf a prayer, which is 
one of the most wise and true that we can read. ' The good Lord 
pardon every one that prepareth his heart to seek God, the Lord 
God of his fathers, though he be not cleansed according to the pu- 
rification of the sanctuary.' And God, we are told, heard his 
prayer. But God did more for Hezekiah than hearing his prayer 
for those who came to the Passover. He gave to Hezekiah, as He 
often gives to those who serve Him truly, a bold and valiant heart. 
The power of Assyria was being felt by Judah as well as by Israel. 
The gift which Ahaz ofiered to the king of Assyria did him no 
good, and did harm to his people. The Assyrians looked upon 
Judah as a dependent state, which they could absorb into their own 
empire whenever they might choose to do so. But Hezekiah 
thought otherwise. At the very time when Shalmaneser and 
Sargon were taking city after city in Israel, and sending away their 
inhabitants into captivity in the land of the Medes, Hezekiah, 
trusting in the help of the Lord, rebelled against the king of As- 
syria, and refused to pay him any further tribute. His trust was 
not a false trust. The king of Assyria left him in possession of his 
throne, and did not even attempt to subdue him again for more 
than ten years. How he fared in that attempt we shall read in the 
next lesson. Digitized by GoOglc 
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Lesson 120. 

Bead 2 Kings zix. 

It was said in the last lesson that Hezekiah determined to shake 
off the yoke of the king of Assyria^ and with that purpose refused 
to continue payment of the tribute. It was also said that the king 
of Assyria did not; for some time^ make any attempt to subdue 
Hezekiah; and bring him under his power again. At last; howeyer, 
more than ten years after Hezekiah's assertion of his independence, 
the new king of Assyria, named Sennacherib, appeared in Judah, 
with an army which aU the forces that Hezekiali could raise were 
unable to resist. One after another the fortified towns of the king- 
dom of Judah fell into the hands of the Assyrians, and Hezekiah, 
losing heart, and fearing that Jerusalem also would be taken, sent an 
embassy to Sennacherib, confessing his faidt, and offering to pay any 
tribute that Sennacherib might appoint. In this matter Hezekiah 
acted unwisely, on his own opinion of the case, and without con- 
sulting Isaiah, who had before given him good advice. The sum 
of money which Sennacherib named was so great that Hezekiah 
could not raise it without undoing some of the work which he had 
done to beautify the Temple of God. He was obliged to cut off 
the golden plates with which he had overlaid the doors of the 
Temple. And, after all,he found that he hadgained no real advantage. 
The king of Assyria chose to consider the treasure which Hezekiah 
had sent him as a payment for delay only, and not for an entire 
cessation of hostilities. Sennacherib sent an aimy, or a division of 
his army, to Jerusalem, and commanded his gen^%ls to endeavour 
to weaken the people's trust both in their God and their king. The 
generals readily undertook the task, and addressed the Jews in 
words fiill of scorn against God and of accusations against Hezekiah. 
They told the people not to trust in the Lord, because their trust 
would be in vain ; but rather to submit themselves to the king of 
Assyria, and receive from him favourable terms. Neither the people 
nor any of the officers of Hezekiah made any reply to the words 
of the Assyrian general, but went back to their master in grief, and 
told him all that the ALSsyrian had said. Hezekiah, at ^is time, 
sent for counsel to Isaiah, and received from him coxisolation and 
encouragement. The king of Assyria should not prevail over Je- 
rusalem : so Isaiah declared, in Gx>d's name ; and the events which 
occurred inmiediately afterwards at some distance from Jerusalem, 
gave Hezekiah patience and confidence. The main body of the 
Ajssyrian army was needed elsewhere ; but, before Sennacherib de- 
parted from Judah, he sent Hezekiah a letter, in which he said that 
he would soon return, and do aU that he had threatened to do. 
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Hezekiah again had lecourse to a surer counsel than that of his own 
thoughts. He laid, the letter before God^ and prayed to God for 
help. Gtod^B answer was sent to him by the mouth of Isaiah. 

Isaiah's answer, which we have read to-day, is a magnificent 
piece of poetry, but to Hezekiah it was far more than that. It assured 
him that, altiiough his case seemed quite hopeless, it was not really 
so, for God had not deserted him. Indeed, some parts of the poem 
are more like a song of triumph than a message of comfort to a 
nation in sorrow. The king and the people had rent their clothes, 
and, for very shame and sorrow, had given no reply to the Assyrian. 
But the prophet's song said to the king of Assyria, ' The virgin, 
the daughter of Zion, hath despised thee, and laughed thee to scorn; 
the daughter of Jerusalem hath shaken her head at thee.' 

The deliverance which was granted to Jerusalem was altogether 
beyond human power or expectation. Some power of the Lord in- 
flicted death upon the whole Assyrian army which Sennacherib had 
left in Judah, or between Judah and Egypt ; and Sennacherib him- 
self never returned, for he was murdered at Nineveh. 

Lord Byron has written a very fine poem on this event, a few 
verses of which may be quoted here : — 

The Assyrian came down like the wolf on the fold. 
And his cohorts were gleaming in purple and gold ; 
And the sheen of their spears was like stars on the sea, 
When the blue wave rolls nightly on deep Galilee. 
Like the leaves of the forest when summer is green. 
That host with their banners at sunset were seen ; 
Like the leaves of the forest when autumn hath blown, 
That host on the morrow lay withered and strown. 
For the Angel of Death spread his wings on the blast, 
And breathed in the face of the foe as he passed ; 
And the eyes of the sleepers wax'd deadly and chill. 
And their hearts but once heav'd, and for ever grew still I 

And the widows of Asshur are loud in their wail, 
And the idols are broke in the Temple of Baal ; 
And the might of the Gentile, imsmote by the sword, 
Hath melted like snow in the glance of the Lord ! 

Independently of its bearing on the history of Judah, this 
chapter contains a very important lesson on God's government of 
all the earth. The Jews were tempted to believe that they alone 
were the objects of God's providence ; but Isaiah's prophecy (verses 
25-27) shows plainly that the success of Sennacherib and the in- 
crease of the Assyrian power formed part of God's plan for the 
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world. The empire of Assyria, as will be afterwards explained, 
was an empire of immense extent and almost incalculable wealth ; 
this, as Isaiah teaches us, was because God intended it to be so, 
and had work for it to do. Yet it was a power founded on tyranny, 
and built up with cruelty ; which proves, if we look at it weU, how 
irresistible God's will is ; for He can use, and does use, not only 
good men, but bad men, to fulfil His purposes. 

Lesson 121. 

From the DestructioiL of Sennacherib's Army to the 
Death of Josiah. 

After the destruction of Sennacherib's army the kingdom of 
Judah was in safety. But in a short time Hezekiah feU ill, and 
was at the point of death, but on his earnest prayers he was raised 
up again, and lived fifteen years longer. 

During the whole of his reign the religious condition of Judah 
was, to all appearance, just what it ought to be. There was no 
idolatry in the land, and the ordinances of the Mosaic Law were 
observed more strictly than they ever had been observed before. 
But the reformation was not very deep. The people observed the 
outward forms of religion, but their faith in God was nearly gone. 
This -was the main subject of Isaiah's preaching and writing for all 
those years. In God's name he said: 'This people draw near to 
Me with their mouth and with their lips do honour Me, but have 
removed their heart far from Me, and their fear toward me is 
taught by the precept of men.' Of course it was a good thing that 
the people were even outwardly good j but Hezekiah's death showed 
how much his precepts had to d© with the goodness of the people. 

He was succeeded by Manasseh, who was in most things his 
direct opposite. In a very short time the whole work of the re- 
formation was undone. Manasseh brought back the worship of 
Baal and the other false gods, whose shrines and images his father 
had destroyed, and went further in his impiety than any king who 
had preceded him. He even had the hardihood to set up an idol 
and to perform idolatrous worship in the Temple of God at Jeru- 
salem. He ' made Judah and the inhabitants of Jerusalem to 
err, and to do worse than the heathen.' ' And the Lord spake 
unto Manasseh and to his people, but they would not hearken.' 
The Assyrians again invaded Judah, and prevailed over it, taking 
away Manasseh himself as a prisoner to Babylon. In his captivity, 
so one account informs us, he repented of his evil deeds, and was 
restored to his kingdom. 

After that time he tried to undo the evil he had done, and in 
part succeeded. But all was not set right when he died, and was 
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succeeded by Amon, Iiis son, whose history, written in the second 
book of Chronicles, is brief enough to be given at full. ' He did 
that which was evil in the sight of the Lord, as did Manasseh his 
father: for Amon sacrificed unto all the carved images which 
Manasseh his father had made, and served them, and humbled 
not himself before the Lord, as Manasseh his father had humbled 
himself; but Ajnon trespassed more and more. And his servants 
conspired against him, and slew him in his own house.' 

There can be no doubt that, if the power of Assyria had been 
as great at this time as it was a few years before, the death of 
Amon would have been the end of the kingdom of Judah. But 
there were good reasons why the Assyrians could not interfere ; 
and so, although Josiah, the son of Ajnon, was quite a child, he 
was made king of Judah, and had a long and on the whole pro- 
sperous reign of thirty-one years. It was fortunate for him that 
his father died when he was so young, and left him to be trained 
by better men. At the age of sixteen, Josiah began to seek after 
the God of David ; at twenty, he began to purge Judah and 
Jerusalem fix)m idolatry ; and at twenty-six, to restore the Temple 
of God. In the cleaning out of the Temple, Josiah's workmen 
found a copy of the Law of Moses, which seems to have beien 
entirely forgotten and neglected in the evil days which had followed 
the death of good Hezekiah. They carried the book to the king, 
who read it, and was sore grieved to find that the Law contained 
such solemn threats against those children of Israel who should 
disobey it. Josiah knew that disobedience to the Law had been 
the characteristic of most of his ancestors, and was anxious to find 
out whether there was any way of escape from the punishment it 
threatened. A number of the king's chief counsellors were sent 
to consult the prophetess Huldah, and received from her the terrible 
news that it was too late for repentance. The king Josiah, she 
told them, should die before the utmost evil came, but the people 
had sinned so grievously and so constantly that thero was no hope 
for them. From that day the shadow of death gathered more 
thickly round the kingdom. Josiah still did all he could do to 
make the people obedient to God ; but their hearts were so set 
upon idolatry that nothing could cure them, short of the complete 
ruin of their nation. 

At last Josiah's end came, sadly and strangely. The king of 
Egypt was about to make war against Assyria, and on his march 
passed close by Josiah's dominions. He sent ambassadors to 
Josiah, telling him frankly that his quarrel was not with him, but 
Josiah would not hearken to his words. He went out against 
Pharaoh Necho into the valley of Megiddo — ^the place of which 
we have heard before by the name of ' the Plain of Jezreel/ and 
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there he was slain. The people, when they had lost Josifth, knew 
that a good man was gone ; they made very great lamentation over 
him, brought him dead to Jerusalem, and buried him there. The 
lamentation over Josiah, which was led by the prophet Jeremiah, 
was in truth the lamentation of the Jews oyer the extinction of 
the monarchy which was founded by Saul, and which had then 
lasted from the division of the kingdoms three hundred and seventy 
years. We do not reckon it as actually dead for about twenty 
years more, but its real life departedwith that of its last good king. 

LESS029' 122. 
The Fall of Judah, and Destruction of Jerusalem. 

Tkb kingdom of Judah lost all its independence at the death of 
Josiah. Four kings, of all of whom it is said that they ' did evil 
in the sight of the Lord,' followed Josiah ; but they were kings 
only in name, for they were subject to the king of Egypt or to the 
king of Babylon all the time. At first, Egypt. was successful in 
the war with Assyria, and Pharaoh Necho, having defeated Josiah 
at Megiddo, claimed the disposal of his kingdom. The people 
had made Jehoahaz their king, but he had reigned only three 
months when Pharaoh Necho deposed him, and made Eliakim, 
his brother, king in his stead. Jehoahaz was carried into Egypt, 
and died there. Eliakim, or Jehoiakim — for Pharaoh gave him that 
name when he placed him on the throne — was a faithful servant of 
the king of Egypt, and paid him all the tribute he demanded, 
raising the money for that purpose by heavy taxes. 

In the middle of Jehoiakim's reign the fortune of the war between 
Egypt and Assyria turned, and the Assyrians recovered all that the 
Egyptians had taken from them, from the Euphrates to the river 
of Egypt. Judah, being under tribute to Egypt, was attacked by 
Nebuchadnezzar, king of Babylon, and Jehoiakim became his ser- 
vant. But after three years he rebelled against Nebuchadnezzar, 
and was treated as he might have expected. Nebuchadnezzar came 
against him again, and bound him in fetters to take him to Babylon. 
His son, Jehoiachin, a youth of eighteen years of age, succeeded to 
the title of king, but in three months he also was deposed, and 
carried captive to Babylon. With the captivity of Jehoiachin com- 
menced the captivity of Judah ; for we are told that Nebuchadnezzar 
carried away 'all the princes, and all the mighty men of valour, 
even ten thousand captives, and all the craftsmen and smiths: none 
remained save the poorest sort of the people of the land.' 

But still it pleased the conqueror to have a nominal king in 
Jerusalem : he conferred that title upon an uncle of Jehoiachin, 
named Zedekiah. Zedekiah was both weak and ambitious ; he could 
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not be contented to be servant of the king of Babylon^ but be had 
no power to contend with him, or even to keep his own citizens in 
Jerusalem from quarrelling one with another. Zedekiah's rebellion 
against Nebuchadnezzar was rebuked sternly by the prophet Jere- 
miah, who said that the supremacy of Babylon was designed by God 
for the true reformation of the Jews. ZedeMah would not listen to 
the prophet, but caused him to be put in prison. Jerusalem was not 
well enough provisioned to resist such a siege as was brought against 
it by Nebuchadnezzar ; after a siege of eighteen months, during which 
great hardships were endured within the walls, the garrison made 
a sortie and fled. They were pursued by the besiegers, and over- 
taken at Jericho. Zedekiah was punished for his revolt, by being 
compelled to witness the execution of his sons, and then having 
his own eyes put out — ^a cruel punishment, but not unconunon at 
that time. The revolt had also another consequence ; the Jews 
were proved imworthy to "have even the name of independence, or 
a native ruler, or a city of their own. Nebuchadnezzar sent his 
general, Nebuzaradan, to destroy the walls of Jerusalem, which 
had up to that time been the strongest fortress in Palestine. 
Nebuzaradan completed his task, and also burnt the Temple, having 
first taken out of it all that was worth removal, or could be re- 
moved. The remainder of the Jews, a few poor persons excepted, 
who were left to be vinedressers and husbandmen, were at the 
same time driven into exile. Jerusalem was in ruins, the Temple 
burnt, the people captives. David's kingdom, even in name, was 
for ever at an end. 

The few of the poorer classes who were left in Palestine were 
put under th6 command of a governor, named Gedaliah, who acted 
wisely and prudently, imtil a conspiracy was made against him, 
in which he was slain, and the guard which he had, of Jews and 
Babylonians, killed. Taking all this history together, we can only 
find one moral, and that is best expressed in the words of the Bible: 
' Surely at the commandment of the Lord came this upon Judah, 
to remove them out of His sight, for the sins of Manasseh,^ accord- 
ing to all that he did ; and also for the innocent blood that he 
shed ; for he filled Jenisalem with innocent blood, which the Lord 
would not pardon.' 

Lesson 123. 

Assyria and Babylon, i. 

TowAKDS the end of their independent existence, the kingdoms of 
Israel and of Judah were brought into contact and collision with 

1 Manasseh occupies the post of reformation, and made that of Josiah 
dishonour, because it was he who unavailing, 
frustrated all the work of Hezekiah's 
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the forces of two great empires — ^the Assyrian and the Babylonian; 
The capital of the former was Nineveh, that of the latter Babylon. 
These two cities were of very great antiquity, for we find them 
mentioned in the Bible before the call of Abraham. But we are 
quite unable to give an accoimt of all their history from that very 
early time ; and indeed, for our purposes, it wiU be sufficient to state 
what we know of them, and of the empires of which they were the 
capitals, when their influence began to be felt by Israel. 

I. Auyria and the Assyrians, — On the banks of the Biver 
Tigris there exist, over a space of several miles, great mounds of 
earth, one of the largest of which is called by the Arabs of the 
country Birs Nimroud, or the Mound of Nimiod. Many of these 
mounds have been excavated, and the remains of houses, palaces, 
temples, etc., have been found. The conclusions which learned 
men have reached, after a careful examination of these remains, 
are all that we can set down here. 

First, with regard to the people. It is believed that the As- 
syrians belonged to the same family of nations as the Egyptians 
and many African races ; that is to say, that they were descendants 
of Ham. The sculptures and paintings which remain enable us to 
form a good idea of their personal appearance. They were tall, 
strong, handsome men, and generally wore long black beards. 
That they were very warlike we find firom the Bible history, as 
well as from the pictures and sculptures, a very great number of 
which are representations of battle-scenes. Their language appears 
to have been not altogether unlike that of the Israelites, but there 
were differences between the two languages quite sufficient to pre- 
vent the two peoples understanding each other. The manner of 
writing used by the Assyrians was very strange. They represented 
letters by groups of small arrow-heads differently arranged.^ From 
the form of these elements of the characters, that of arrow-heads, 
or of wedges, the writing is generally caUed ' cimeiform' or wedge- 
shaped, and the term ' cuneiform inscriptions ' is in very common 
use. 

Some of the inscriptions on the walls of the ruined palaces of 
Nineveh have been deciphered, and have been found to agree re- 
markably with certain parts of the history of Israel, as eriven in the 
Bible. 

The religion of the Assyrians was a worship of the heavenly 
bodies and the powers of nature. They represented those powers 
under the form of strangely-imagined animals, such as bulls with 

* As an illustration of this point, right and so many to the left, &c. 

I have nsed, and found intelligible, The signs are all the same, but their 

the manner in which letters are different combinations make the 

made by the common needle tele* different letters, 
/snraph — so many dashes to the 
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wings, or lions with human heads. Everything seems to show 
that they looked upon mere force and strength as the highest 
quality of their gods, and very littlq trace is left of anything like 
reverence for goodness. Fear and awe are the feelings which even 
now the remains of their immense temples are wont to inspire. 

From their admiration of strength there arose a desire to make 
all their puhlic huildings, such as palaces and temples, of great 
size. On the construction of these puhlic huildings the Assyrians, 
like the Egyptians, used to employ their prisoners of war. Pictures 
have heen discovered representing the huilding of a temple hy gangs 
of slaves, under the direction of Assyrian taskmasters. A curious 
proof of the Assyrian admiration of strength and size is furnished 
by these pictures. The difference in height and hulk between the 
slaves and the taskmasters (and, in other pictures, between Assyrian 
kings and captives brought before them) is so great that, if we sup- 
posed the proportions to be correct, we should have to infer, either 
that the AuBsyrians were giants, or that the captives were dwarfs. 
For reasons which it would be too long to state, both of these sup- 
positions must be rejected, and so we are driven to the conclusion 
that the Assyrian artists painted their own countrymen many sizes 
larger than they actually were, in order that they might show how 
very much superior, in their opinion, they were to their captives. 

The government of Assyria was a pure despotism. The king 
was looked upon almost as a god. The will of the monarch was 
the law for all his subjects. He had power of life and death over 
them, and could demand from them any service he pleased. But 
the direct government of the Assyrian king did not extend very 
fer from the capital, Nineveh. The more distant provinces were 
put under the control of princes, who, with the exception that they 
were obliged to pay tribute to the Great King, and to allow his 
troops at any time to pasd through their dominions, were inde- 
pendent kings. This, we may remember, was the condition of the 
kings of Judah during the time of Sennacherib, when the Assyrian 
empire was at its greatest height of power. 

Note. — For fuller details on the matters treated in this lesson 
I may refer teachers to articles on Assyria and Nineveh in Smith's 
* Dictionary of the Bible,' and to Mr. Layard's well-known work on 
Nineveh. 

Lesson 124 

Assyria and Babylon, ii. 

2. Babylon. — The capital of the Babylonian empire was situated 
upon the River Euphrates, not very far from the place where that 
river is joined by the Tigris. The home province of Babylon was 
between the two rivers, and embraced the southern part of that 
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great plain between the Eupluates and the Tigris^ which we 
generally call Mesopotamia. 

The ruins of Babylon do not enable us to draw any satis&ctory 
conclusions with regard to the condition and politics of the people, 
but the loss is to some extent supplied by accounts which have 
been preserved, and which were written by the Greek historian, 
Herodotus. From him we learn that the inhabitants of Babylon 
were a very luxurious people, and that in the worship of their gods 
they were given to tke commission of impure rites and peremonies. 
At one time of their history they were a warlike people, but their 
luxury led to degeneracy and loss of power, so that at lengtJi l^ey 
were utterly subdued by the Medes and Persians. A brief account 
of the Medo-Persian conquest of Babylon may be read in the Book 
of Daniel. 

Among the relics of the past which have been discovered at 
Babylon and brought to Europe are large numbers of sun-baked, 
or rather sun-dried bricks, which, although they were made about 
2,500 years ago, still bear on them the name of the king by whose 
commands they were used for building. The name on almost all 
of them is that of Nebuchadnezzar; this &ct shows how true was 
the boast which Nebuchadnezzar is recorded to have made, ' Is not 
this great Babylon, which I have built ? ' (Daniel iv. 30). 

The contrast between the remains of Nineveh and those of 
Babylon has been stated as follows : — ^Nineveh, with its records of 
king succeeding king, gives us a lively sense of the power of a great 
empire ; Babylon, with its repetition of one name, illustrates the 
power of one man, the king Nebuchadnezzar. 

3. Histwy of the Belations between Nmeveh atnd Babylon, — 
Babylon, as a city, was at least as old as Nineveh, probably older, 
but all the remains of the more ancient Babylon have perished ; 
what we find now are remwns of Nebuchadnezzar's new or restored 
capital. Several centuries before the time of Nebuchadnezzar, 
Babylon had been the capital of an empire wider and more power- 
ful than that of Assyria, but it had been subdued by the Assyrians 
to the rank of a province. Between the time of the fall of 
Samaria and that of the fall of Jerusalem, the subject prince of 
Babylon had, however, rebelled against his lord, the great king of 
Assyria, and had regained his independence. From being inde- 
pendent, he tried to become supreme. He attacked the king to 
whom his predecessors had long been subject, and defeated him. 
With the defeat of the king of Assyria, Nineveh lost all her glory, 
and fell into ruin. More than 2,000 years ago the ndns were 
passed by the armies of a Persian prince, but were observed by him 
only as ruins ; of what city they were the remains he seems neither 
to have known nor cared. It is only within a comparatively very 
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ahort time that any definite knowledge has been gained about 
them. 

Soon after the death of the king Nebuchadnezzar^ to whom 
Babylon owed her grandeur, Babylon herself was besieged and 
taken. The fact we have noticed already ; now let us hear how it 
happened. The walls of Babylon were exceedingly strong, so 
strong diat the people felt sure that no enemy could break them 
down, and therefore, when the army of the Medes and Persians 
came, they did not distress themselyes, but continued their enjoy- 
ments, just as if there had been no enemy outside their walls. But 
there was one weak point in their defence. The Eiver Euphrates 
ran through tiie middle of the city, crossed by a bridge, which 
enabled the inhabitants of the two parts of the city to communicate 
freely with each other. Towards the river, Babylon had no fortifi- 
cations. This the commander of the Persians knew, and resolved 
to avail himself of his knowledge. He withdrew his army from 
the immediate neighbourhood of Babylon, and employed them in 
making an immense canal^ in the form of a semicircle, having com- 
munication with the Euphrates above and below the city. As soon 
as the work was finished he turned the water into the new channel, 
and marched his army aloog what had been the bed of the Euphrates, 
but was now left dry. Thus he got into the middle of the city, and 
took it. The kingdom founded by Darius and Gyrus at Babylon 
lasted some time^ but at length it too decayed, and the city fell 
into ruins. Now, all that can be seen by the traveller of what was 
once the greatest city, and almost the wonder, of the world, is long 
lines of mounds of clay and earth, rising out of a marsh, which 
seems to be the very type of desolation. 

Lesson 125. 

Bead Daniel i. 

The Book of Daniel, apart from its great importance arising from 
the prophecies which it contains, is very interesting to us, for it 
enables us to some extent to continue the history of the Jews, emd 
shows us the kind of treatment which some of them received from 
their conquerors. 

The book may be divided into two distinct parts, of which the 
latter is taken up with an account of some prophetic visions which 
Daniel saw. In these lessons we have not time to enter into the 
interpretation and application of the prophecies ; but the histori- 
cal part contains lessons which are at once briefly stated, and most 
important. The lesson which we may learn from the chapter we 
have now read is a lesson of temperance and self-restraint. Daniel 
and his friends, Hananiah, Mishael, and Azariah, better known by 
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their Babylonian names, Shadrach, Meshach, and Abednego, were 
captives in Babylon. They were, however, by no means harshly 
treated, for they were among the number of those who were chosen 
by the chief officer of Nebuchadnezzar's household, to be instructed 
in all the wisdom for which the Chaldeans or Babylonians of that 
time were very famous. The intention of the king was to educate 
these young men for three years, and then to summon them to his pre- 
sence, and give them the work for which he might find them fit. 
During the time of their training he purposed to support them at 
his own expense, and to give them food from his own table. Daniel 
had very probably seen in his own land the evils of indulgence inluxu- 
rious eating and drinking, and might therefore reasonably object to 
indulge himself in these delicacies. But there was also another reason 
why he should refuse to partake of the wine and the meat sent by 
the king. Before the food was set on the king's table, it was cus- 
tomary to present it before the altars of the false gods, and it seemed 
to Daniel that partaking of such food would be very much like shar- 
ing in the idolatries of the Babylonians. Fortunately for himself, 
Daniel had gained the love of the officer appointed to take charge 
of the captive students, and by his means leave was granted to the 
four youths to live on plain fare, on pulse and water, instead of the 
luxuries sent for them by Nebuchadnezzar. The result was that 
Daniel, Shadrach, Meshach, and Abednego were not only fairer 
and fatter in flesh than the other captives, but also were able to 
make greater progress in their studies. These two points, bodily 
beauty and mental cultivation, were of the greatest importance to 
the youths ; for, in the same degree as they possessed these qualifi- 
cations would they be advanced in the court of the king. One 
lesson, then, is very plain from this stoiy : if we want to be healthy 
and wise we must content ourselves with plain and moderate food. 
One of the greatest evils of England at the present time is intem- 
perance, which destroys multitudes every year, and makes many, 
whom it does not kill, perfectly unfit for any honest and useful work. 
No doubt there are very great temptations to luxury and excess 
in eating and drinking ; but we should always bear in mind that all 
such excesses ruin our health, weaken our understanding, and lessen 
our power of doing good to ourselves or our neighbours. But there 
is another and a far higher reason why we should be temperate and 
sober. Intemperance destroys, only too often, a man's desire and 
even his power to serve God ; and therefore both gluttony and 
drunkenness are spoken of in the Bible as sins. To indulge any of 
our appetites to excess, is as much a sin as it would have been in 
Daniel to have eaten of the food which he knew was consecrated 
to idols. We must remember that we have a higher life than that 
of our bodies, even the life of our souls, and that that higher life, as 
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well as the life of onr bodies, is weakened or destroyed by the in- 
dulgence of our appetites. Let us close this lesson with the words 
of Moses, quoted by our Saviour when He was tempted to work 
a miracle for the satisfaction of His bodily hunger — ' Man doth not 
live by bread only, but by every word that proceedeth out of the 
mouth of the Lord doth man live ' (Deuteronomy viii. 3 ; St. 
Luke iv. 4). 

Lesson 126. 
Bead Daniel iii. 

What is the meaning of the word ' hero ' ? We use it very often 
when we talk about battles, and do not then use it altogether 
wrongly. But there are other forms of heroism, even nobler than 
that of courage in'war. The word itself was used by the old Greeks 
as the name of any man whom they believed to be of the kindred 
of the gods, and who did godlike deeds. To save his fellow-men 
from destruction was as sure a mark of a hero as to destroy his 
enemies ; and they did not refuse the name of hero to a man who 
spent his life in improving the condition of his fellow-men. Ship- 
building, commerce, agriculture were all said to have been begun 
by heroes. But of all the kinds of heroism about which we can 
read, the noblest and most godlike is that which leads men to 
do what they know to be their duty, without any regard to the 
consequences. To this nobledt class of heroes the three young 
men of whom we have read to-day belonged. They knew their 
duty to God, and did it, although it seemed impossible that they 
should not be put to death for the doing of it. 

Nebuchadnezzar, king of Babylon, was a great conqueror ; under 
his rule, the Babylonian empire embraced the greater part of the 
east of Asia, and extended to the borders of Africa. Within his 
dominions he was supreme ; all men obeyed him as their king. But, 
in his pride, he desired to be more than king. At least, it is gene* 
rally believed that the golden image which he set up, and com- 
manded all his subjects to worship, was an image of himself, and that 
he wished to be acknowledged, as some rulers who lived long after his 
time have been acknowledged, as a God. The three Jews, Sha- 
drach, Meshach, and Abednego, were officers of high rank, and could 
not absent themselves from the assembly of those who were sum- 
moned by the king to be present at the dedication of the image. It 
was a muster of all the rulers of the empire, and at such a gather- 
ing their duty to the king compelled them to be present. But 
when the order was given that, at a certain signal, all those who 
were present should fall down and worship the golden image, an- 
other and greater duty came to be fulfilled. No earthly monarck 

^d compel their consciences, or make them do, to please him, an 
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act wHch would be displeasing to God. When all the rest fell 
down and worshipped, these three alone remained standing. Such 
conduct could not fail to be observed, and very probably there was 
some jealousy against them, on account of the &vour with which 
they, although Jews and captives, were treated by the king. The 
king, indeed, seems to have had a high opinion of the men, and to 
have known that they had served him faithfully in the posts to 
which he had appointed them ; for, instead of inflicting upon them 
immediately the punishment which he had threatened against all 
who should refuse to worship his golden image, he gave them an- 
other opportunity of obeying his commands. K they refused a second 
time, he told them, they should certainly die by burning, and &om 
the furnace into which they would be cast no God would be able to 
deliver them. The king spoke in rage and fury, but the three Jews 
answered him in words which are as calm as they are brave. They 
knew that God could deliver them, and believed that He would do 
80 ; at any rate, if they died, the king would have no power over 
them. But if not — ^if God did not deliver them from the furnace — 
etiU they would not deny God, 

They were cast into the furnace of fire, and came out of it alive 
and unhurt. There is still a trace of the same pride of Nebuchad- 
nezzar's heart in the decree which he published immediately after 
the deliverance of these Jews. He is not contented with confess- 
ing that he had been v^rong ; indeed, he scarcely does that at all, 
but he threatens to inflict severe pimishment upon any persons who 
would not agree with his opinion on the matter. It is true he did 
not, in that decree, command anybody to do anything wrong, but 
still it was just as much a claim to possess power over men's con- 
sciences as the former conmiand had been. Now, let us consider 
two very important points : — 

1. The men said, * But if not . , . we will not , . . worship the 
golden image which thou hast set up.' We are very often told that 
we ought to do right, because doing right will be to our advantage, 
either in this life or in the future life. It is very true that we ought 
to do right, but the reason which is often given is, as these Jews 
would have told us, entirely false. We must do right — ^that is, we 
must obey God's commandments — even if we are quite sure it will 
be to our immediate disadvantage ; and we must do so, and can do 
80, because right is right, because it is God's will that we should do 
it, and because He has made us in His image that we may know 
what is right. 

2. We must not, however, suppose that duty and devotion to 
duty are ever unrewarded. A man who has to suffer and to lose 
his life in doing what he believes to be God's will, knows that, al- 
though all men may leave him, God is with him j in that knowledge, 
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and in the presence of God, no pain or sorrow can be quite evil. 
'This is what we ought to learn from those words ; * The form of the 
fourth is like the Son.of God/ It was a miracle, indeed, that men 
should see the Divine Presence there, but it was not strange that 
He was there, for He always is with those who trust Him entirely. 

Lesson 127. 
Bead Daniel It. 

This chapter is an account of a wonderful fall and restoration, 
written by the man who was the subject of them. The last lesson 
showed us that pride was the distinguishing characteristic of the 
great king Nebuchadnezzar. His writing this full account of his 
punishment for his pride is a sure proof that the punishment was 
Bot in vain^ but that his heart was really humbled by the discipline 
he had to undergo. 

A dream, which Nebuchadnezzar had, caused him great anxiety; 
he sent for aU the wise men of Babylon, who were celebrated for 
their skill in the interpretation of dreams, and asked them for an 
explanation. But none of them could give him the interpretation 
of the dream. At last he consulted Daniel ; telling him what he 
had seen in his dream. A great tree stood in the midst of the 
earth ; its branches spread wide, and its fruit was very plentiful. 
But at length ' a watcher and an holy one ' seemed to come down 
from heaven, and to give commanduient to cut down the great tree, 
"but to leave its stump in the earth, and bind it with a band of iron 
and brass. Then followed mysterious words, which seemed to im- 
ply that the tree was a symbol of some man ; for they contained 
terms which could apply only to human nature, such as — ' Let his 
heart be changed from man's, and let a beast's heart be given unto 
him.' 

When Daniel had heard the dream, and understood what it 
meant, he was greatly troubled ; for one hour he did not speak. 
The king thought that he was afraid to tell all he knew, and asked 
him to speak out frankly. The reply of Daniel — ' My lord, the 
dream be to them that hate thee, and the interpretation thereof to 
thine enemies ' — shows that he was grateful to Nebuchadnezzar for 
the benefits which he had received, and that he would have been 
very glad if he could have done anything to avert the evil which 
he foresaw. He told the Idng that the tree was a symbol of 
himself. He had been raised up and made powerful by God, but 
had not given God the glory ; he had fancied that all his might 
was his own, and had used it selfishly. Daniel told him that he 
would sufier seven ^ times ' or seasons, whether months or years is 
uncertain, of banishment from men, and would have to dwell with 
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the beasts of tlie field ; but that he would be restored to his king- 
dom after he had learnt that ' the heavens do rule.' This dream 
and its interpretation give another proof of the great truth, recently 
set before us, that not the children of Israel alone, but all the 
nations of the earth were under the rule of Divine Providence. To- 
his interpretation, which was all that he was asked to give, Daniel 
added good advice, by acting upon which Nebuchadnezzar might 
have been saved much suffering : ' Break off thy sins by righteous- 
ness, and thine iniquities by showing mercy to the poor ; if it may 
be a lengthening of thy tranquillity.' The wise advice was not 
taken. A year after Daniel had spoken to him, Nebuchadnezzar 
was walking in his palace, looking over the city, and said : ' Is not 
this great Babylon, that I have built for the house of the kingdom 
by the might of my power, and for the honour of my majesty ? ' 
The answer came to him, he tells us, in a voice from heaven : ' Thy 
kingdom is departed from thee.' In the same hour Nebuchadnezzar 
lost his reason, and became a prey to one of the most distressing 
forms of madness. He who had tried to raise himself above men, 
and become a god, fancied in his madness that he was a beast: ' he 
did eat grass as oxen, and his body was wet with the dews of 
heaven, till his hadrs were grown like eagles' feathers, and his nails 
like birds' claws.' At the end of the seven ' times ' he lifted up' 
his eyes again to heaven ; the animal spirit departed from him, and 
the human spirit and understanding returned. Then he knew by 
whose appointment he had ruled over Babylon, and * blessed the 
Most High, and praised and honoured Him that liveth for ever, 
whose dominion is an everlasting dominion, and His kingdom is 
from generation to generation.' 

With Nebuchadnezzar's restoration to reason a new time of 
worldly prosperity commenced ; he was established in his kingdom,, 
and ' excellent majesty was added ' unto him. 

Nebuchadnezzar's account of his madness is well placed in the 
book of Daniel, immediately after the account of his pride and vain- 
glory ; and it ought to be specially noticed, because it is, perhaps, the 
only specimen preserved in the Bible of the moral teaching of a 
heathen, Nebuchadnezzar seems not to have known very much 
about the God who afflicted him and then restored him to health ; 
but he knew that He was Most High, that His ' works are truth, and 
His ways judgment : and those that walk in pride He is able to 



Lesson 128. 
Bead Daniel vi. 

Between the madness and restoration of Nebuchadnezzar, of which 
we read in the last lesson, and the events in Daniel's life of which 
we have read to-day, some time elapsed. Nebuchadnezzax died 
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and was succeeded by liis son ; and he, again, wajs succeeded by his 
son, Nebuchadnezzar's grandson, Belshazzar. The end of Bel- 
shazzar's reign waa very strange. Babylon was besieged by the 
Medes and Persians, people who came from the further east ; but 
Belshazzar trusted to the strength of the walls of the city, and 
thought that it could never be taken. One night he was feasting 
in his palace, when suddenly the form of a man's hand appeared, 
writing some words upon the palace-wall, over against the place 
where Belshazzar sat. None of the wise men could interpret the 
words ; but at last Daniel was sent for, and told the king that they 
"were a warning of his death, and of the end of his empire. In that 
same night the Medes and Persians entered the city, and slew 
Belshazzar. With his death, the Babylonian empire ended ; and a 
new kingdom, generally called the Medo-Fersian, was set up. The 
first of the new kings was the Darius of whom we read in this 
•chapter. At the time of which we are now reading, Daniel was 
quite an old man. He was born before the captivity of Judah be- 
|fan, and Judah had now been in captivity nearly 70 years. But 
he continued, as we find, to have the same trust in God, which had 
distinguished him when he was young. He had lived nearly 
seventy years among worshippers of false gods, and oppressors of his 
countrymen ; but still he trusted in the God of his fathers, and 
dbowed his love for his native land, and his hope that after their 
punishment his countrymen would be allowed to return to Jerur 
■salem. He showed this love and hope in what we may consider 
a strange way, but a way which probably seemed to him quite 
natural. When he prayed to God, as he did constantly, he prayed 
with his £eu» toward Jerusalem. In this we may trace the idea 
expressed in the words used by Solomon at the dedication of the 
Temple : in his prayer he asked that the people of Israel might be 
lieard if they should pray toward the house of the Lord. 

Another passage which illustrates this chapter is the 137th 
Psalm, which was written by one of the Jewish captives in Babylon ; 
and, of that Psalm, more particularly the 5th and 6th verses : ' If I 
forget thee, O Jerusalem, let my right hand foi^et her cunning. 
If I do not remember thee, let my tongue cleave to the roof of my 
mouth : if I prefer not Jerusalem above my chief joy.' 

These are interesting facts ; but the most important of all is 
that Daniel was a man of prayer. It was this habit of Daniel's life 
that made him the brave and true man he was. He remembered 
God in alibis ways, and prayed that God would direct his steps. 
It was this trust and confidence in God, which comes from faithful, 
earnest prayer, that kept Daniel from fear. He alone seems to have 
ibeen cakn ; his enemies were too eager for his destruction, and the 
Jdng too fearful of his fate, to be able to be quiet and steadfiAst. 

Now let lis consider the moral of the whole story. It /is not t 
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intended to teach us that, if we are good, we shall always be de- 
livered from bodily danger. The best man who ever lived on earth, 
Jesus Himself, was put to death for His goodness. But it does 
teach us the way in which we may become good and brave ; namely, 
by seeking for God's guidance and direction at all times. If we 
pray from our hearts for God's help we shall be able to bear a great 
many sorrows which otherwise would crush us, and even if we 
have to face death we shall not be afraid ; we shall know that even 
death cannot really do us any harm, because God will be with us. 

Lesson 129. 
The History of Esther. 

Not very long after the great danger and the great deliverance of 
Daniel, the hopes of the Jews were fulfilled. The king who suo^ 
ceeded Darius allowed the captives to return to Jerusalem, and to 
rebuild the Temple. This would be naturally the next thing for 
us to consider. But for once we will leave the order of time, and 
take a glance at a history which in place ia more nearly connected 
with the Captivity than with the time after the Hetum of the Jews 
to Palestine. 

At the end of the Historical Books, in our Bibles, we find a 
book called Esther. That book gives us the story of a Jewish 
maiden, who was born in the Captivity, and shows us what noble 
characters were occasionally formed in that sorrowful time. The 
events of the story, however, it must be borne in mind, did not 
happen during the Oaptiyity, but several years after. 

When many of the Jews had availed themselves of the per- 
mission of the Persian kings and had gone back to Jerusalem, some 
of them remained in their new homes near Babylon, and, as a rule, 
were very kindly and fairly treated by the Persians. The Persian 
king, Ahasuerus — ^better known by the name Xerxes, which is 
given to him in Grecian history — lived at Shushan, or Susa, a city 
not very far from Babylon. Being offended with his vrife, he 
divorced her, and gave orders to the officers of his court that 
another should be sought for him. They collected from various 
parts of his dominions, which extended from India to Egypt, all 
the most beautiful maidens they could find, and asked him to 
choose out of all the number the one who pleased him best, to 
be his queen. His choice fell upon a Jewish orphan girl, named 
Hadassah, or Esther. (The name ' Hadassah ' means * myrtle,* and 
was most probably given to her because of her great beauty.) Up 
to the time of her marriage, Esther had lived with her unde 
Mordecai, a man of some influence among the Jews. Esther's 
advancement gave Mordecai the opportunity of access to the court; 
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where on one occasion he rendered a great service to the Hng* 
Two of the officers of the palace made a plot against the king's life, 
but Moidecai discovered ity and told it to Esther. The matter 
was investigated, and the officers, whose guilt was made clear, were 
hanged. A record was kept of Mordecai's part in the preservation 
of the king's life, which record turned out to be important to many 
other persons besides Mordecai himself. About that time the 
king's chief minister was Haman, a member of a family which 
had alvTays hated the Jews. Haman tried to use the powers of his 
high office for 4;he destruction of all the race of the Jews. He 
told the king that they were unruly and seditious, and obtained 
from the king an order for their simultaneous destruction through- 
out all the kingdom. As soon as this was knovsm, Mordecai sent 
a message to Esther, whose Jewish descent was unknown to the 
king, telling her of the danger which was hanging over the whole 
of her coimtrymen, and over herself. At the same time he beg^d 
her to make intercession with the king, that the decree might be 
reyersed. Although the court rules were very strict against the 
queen coming near to the king unless she was sent for, EsUier 
went boldly to Ahasuerus, and asked him and his chief minister, 
Haman, to dine in her apartments. The honour thus conferred 
upon Haman was very great, but he was dissatisfied, because, as 
he went to the palace, he saw Mordecai, the Jew standing at the 
palace-gate. His wife told him not to be grieved, but to make a 
tall gallows, and get permission from the king to hang his enemy 
at once, instead of vmting for the date fixed in the decree. He 
made all his preparations, and went again the next morning to the 
palace, where he was met by Ahasuerus with the question ' What 
shall be done unto the man whom the king delighteth to honour P ' 
Haman, remembering the honour conferred on himself on the 
previous day, thought that he must be the man, and named some 
honours scarcely less than royal. But he did not know that the 
king had been examining the records, and had found out that no 
reward had been given to Mordecai for the discovery of the plot 
against the king's life. It is impossible, therefore, to describe 
Haman's surprise and vexation when he was commanded to treat 
Mordecai in the honourable way he had described. The man whom 
he had intended to hang was to be shown to all the city as ' the man 
whom the king delighted to honour.' This was a bitter defeat for 
the proud Haman, but worse than that came before the day was 
over. He had to banquet again with Esther and Ahasuerus, and 
then, on the second day, Esther made her petition to the king : 
' Save my life, and the life of my people.' The king did not know 
what she meant, until she told him that she was a Jewess, and 
that the decree which Haman had obtained fron^ him by false 
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pretences was really a decree for her death. The king's anger was 
roused^ and he gave orders that Haman should be taken away 
instantly, and hanged on the yery gallows which he had caused to 
he erected for the execution of Mordecai. Then measures were 
taken for the countermanding of the orders givdn already for the 
massacre of the Jews. The course adopted was one which ib 
strange to us, but which seemed quite proper to the Persians of 
that time. Letters were sent by special posts, giving to the Jews, 
who were scattered throughout tlie Persian dominions, fiill per- 
missiou to defend themselves by force of arms against any who 
might assault them. This was done, and Mordecai &om that day 
took Haman*s place as chief minister of King Ahasuerus. 

Ever since the time when these events happened, the Jews, in 
all their troubles and dispersion, have kept the memory of the day 
by a feast of great gladness, in the course of which they speak 
words of blessing upon the names of Esther and Mordecai. 

The moral of this long story is very plain : 

1. Esther's heroic conduct shows the influence of good training, 
and the use which may be made of a great advance in the position 
of one person for the benefit of all those in whom that person takes 
interest. If we put the lesson into the form of a precept, we may 
say, ^ Never let any honour make you forget those who were your 
friends when you were in humbler estate.' 

2. The fate of Haman, even to his being hanged on the gaUows 
he had caused to be made for Mordecai, is an illustration of the 
truth expressed in two verses of Psalm vii. : 'He made a pit, and 
digged it, and is fallen into the ditch which he made. His mischief 
shall return upon his own head, and his violent dealing shall come 
down upon his own pate.' (Psahn vii. 15, 16.) 

Lesson 130. 
The BeBtoration of Judah (£.)• 
The captivity of the Jews in Babylon lasted in round numbers 
seventy years, and came to an end when tl^e decree of Gyrus was 
published, giving them permission to go back to their native land, 
and to rebuild the Temple which had been destroyed by Nebu- 
chadnezzar's general Nebuzaradan. The history of the return and 
of the revival of Jewish nationality is given us in the books of Ezra 
and Nehemiah, who were the leaders of the Jews during that 
critical period. What they did, and what difficulties they had to 
overcome, we will consider afterwards. In this lesson, let us con- 
sider what the Jews learnt in their captivity, and how far the 
return was a return of the whole nation. 

The cause^ that is to say, the real moral cause^ of the destarac^oa 
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of the Jewish kingdom by the power of the king of Babylon, was 
the gross sin, and especially the idolatry, of which the Jews, kings 
and people alike, had been guiltyV Nebuchadnezzar, ignorant as 
he then was of the True God, was used by Him as an instrument 
for the punishment and purification of the people who had known 
the True God, but had willingly and wilfully forsaken Him. 

The captivity in Babylon taught the Jews a great lesson which 
they never afterwards forgot, namely, the evil and the uselessness 
of idol worship. Before the time of the Captivity they were 
always falling into idolatry, notwithstanding all the arguments 
used and the threatenings uttered by the prophets against it. From 
the time of their return to Jerusalem they did not again show any 
tendency to that sin, and, indeed, became most eager denouncers of 
it. StiicLents of this period of Jewish history think that they 
have discovered two reasons for this change : (1) The Babylonian 
empire was formed of people of very different nations, but like 
each other in this, that they were all idolaters. Each nation had 
regarded its own deity as supreme, but none of the deities had 
been able to deliver themselves, much less their worshippers, from 
the hand of Nebuchadnezzar. The images of the gods of the 
conquered nations were taken by the conqueror to Babylon, and 
made what he considered the be^ part of his spoils. The matter 
had thus-been put to 1^ teat of practice, and idolatry had been 
proved to be vain. Besides which, the Jews could not help re- 
membering that so bng as they themselves had fully trusted and 
worshipped the Great Unseen God, they had prospered, and that 
all their leveraes and troubles had come upon them when they had 
sought after other gods and worshipped them. (2) The Persians 
and Medes^ who subdued the Babylonians, and gave deliverance to 
the Jews, were not idolaters. They were, of all the nations of the 
olden time, the most devout believers in the unity of Grod. And 
those Persians were the most powerful and the best men that the 
Jews had been brought into contact with. Putting these tvs'^o 
things togetixer, the utter failure of idolatry as a power to keep 
nations alive, and the splendid success of the Persians, who were, 
as we have seen, worshippers of one God (generally called 
* Monotheists '), we need not be surprised at the effect being pro- 
duced which we know was produced upon the minds of the Jews. 
Prom the Persians, there is reason to believe, the Jews derived 
some other very important lessons. Some scholars think that from 
them the doctrine of immortality was first clearly leamt ; but, 
whether that be true or not, it is plain that the Jews, who were, 
■as a people^ too much given to deceit and cunning, must have 
derived great benefit from intercourse with a people whose system 
of education is described by an aiijcient author in these words: 
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' The young Persians sure taught to ride fearlessly, to shoot with, 
the bow, and to speak the truth.' 

It appears indeed, that it was the feeling of sympathy which, 
Cyrus had with a people whose religion, like his own, was purely 
monotheistic, and which insisted most strongly upon truthfulness in 
word and deed, that induced him to issue a decree permitting the« 
Jews to return to their native land. 

Nobody, -however, was forced to return to Judah; and, as a 
matter of fact, a very large proportion of the people remained in» 
the various places in Mesopotamia, to which they had been assigned. 
Still, those who remained behind in Babylon, etc., felt themselveft 
to be really one with those who returned to Jerusalem. Professor 
Westcott, in the *^Dictionary of the Bible,' puts this very forcibly, 
and very beautifully. He says: ' The bond by which the people of 
God was held together was at length felt to be religious and not 
local, nor even primarily national. The Jews were incorporated 
in different nations, and stiU looked to Jerusalem as the centre of 
their ftiith. The boundaries of Canaan were passed; and tha- 
beginnings of a spiritual dispensation were already made when the^ 
" Dispersion " was established among the kingdoms of the earth.' ^ 

Lessok 131* 
The Bestoration of Judah (ii,)— Ezra. 

Wb have accounts of the restoration of Judah in the Books of 
Ezra and Nehemiah. The two books are, to a certain extent, in- 
dependent of each other, although part of the history is told in 
both. The best plan we can follow will be to make this lesson a 
brief abstract of what Ezra tells ; and the next, of those things 
which Nehemiah records more fully. 

The first matter of great interest is the proclamation of Cyrus, 
of which the exact words are preserved in the book of Ezra : * Thus 
saith Cyrus king of Persia, The Lord God of heaven hath given 
me all the kingdoms of the earth ; and He hath charged me to 
build Him an house at Jerusalem, which is in Judah. Who is 
there among you of aU His people ? his God be with him, and let 
him go up to Jerusalem, which is in Judah, and build the house of 
the Lord God of Israel (He is the God), which is in Jerusalem. 
And whosoever remaineth in any place where he sqjoumeth, let 
the men of his place help him with silver, and with gold, and with 
goods, and with beasts, beside the ireewill-offering for the house 
of God that is in Jerusalem.' (Ezra i. 2-4.) 

Besides thus giving all the weight of his authority, Cyrus gave 

* Smith's * Dictionary of the Professor Westcott's * Introduction 
Bible,* vol. i. p. 380. See also a to the Study of the Gospels* (chapter 
•passage, too long for quotation, la i. section i. (pp. 49-57, 3rd edition) ♦ 
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to tbe prince of Judah (called by the Babylonians Shesbbazzar, aad 
by the Jews themselves Zerubbabel) all the vessels of gold and 
silver which remained of those which Nebuchadnezzar bad taken 
from the Temple^ and carried to Babylon. 

The whole number of the men who returned to Jerusalem in 
consequence of this decree of King Gyrus was 42,860. Their first 
care was to rebuild the altar, and to recommence the daily sacrifices^ 
and then to restore the Temple, which had been laid in ruins. 
The description of the setting of the foimdations for the new 
temple, as given by Ezra, is most pathetic. The people, the great 
mass of them, shouted with a great shout, and praised the Lord^ 
because the foundation of the house of the Lord was laid. ' But 
many of the priests and Levites, and chief of the fathers, who were 
ancient men, that had seen the first house, when the foundation of 
this house was laid before their eyes, wept with a loud voice ; and 
many shouted aloud for joy ; so that the people could not discern 
the noise of the shout of joy from the noise of the weeping.* (Ezra 
iii. 12, 13.) From what we can learn, the feeling of regret was by 
far the stronger of the two } and there was some danger that, after 
all, the work of restoration would be given up in despair. But the 
people and their rulers were encouraged by two prophets, Haggai and 
Zechariah, the former of whom told them that although they had 
not, and therefore could not use, the silver and gold which was used 
in building the former Temple, yet the true spiritual glory of the 
second, which they were then beginning, should be greater than 
that of the former. Moreover, in that place, he said, God would 
give peace to His people. 

When the Samaritans, of whose origin we have read in Lesson 
114, heard that the rebuilding of the Temple had been begun, they 
asked to be allowed to join in the work ; but Zerubbabel would not 
grant their request, because they were not of the seed of Israel. 
The refusal annoyed the Samaritans so much that they forthwith 
endeavoured to stop the work, making false representations as to 
the conduct and designs of the Jews to Darius, who had succeeded 
Cyrus as king of Persia. . Darius caused search to be made among 
the records of the kingdom, and found a copy of the decree of Cyrus. 
When he had read it, instead of stopping the work of restoration, 
he sent letters to the governors of the provinces west of the 
Euphrates, commanding tiiem to assist the Jews, and to see that it 
was done with speed. So the actual building was completed. 
Then, as we learn, Ezra himself went up from Babylon to Jerusalem. 
He is sometimes called Ezra the priest, because his descent was 
clearly traced from Aaron, the first High Priest; and, at other 
times, Ezra the scribe, from his special work of copying and in- 
terpreting the Book of the Law of Moses. 
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During their captivity in Babylon the great bulk of the Jew& 
had nearly; if not quite, forgotten tiieir own Hebrew language, and 
had become much more familiar with the OhaldsBan language ; and 
therefore it was necessary that the Law should not only be read, but 
also interpreted to them. 

The Chaldsean or Aramaic language, which the Jews learnt in 
Babylon, was an older language than Hebrew. Abraham, says Prof. 
Max Miiller, undoubtedly spoke Aramaic. Hebrew was the language 
9p6ken in Palestine from the Israelite conquest to the OaptiTity. 
It was also the language in which the sacred books of the Israelites 
were written, in which they continued to be copied, even after it 
had ceased to be a spoken language, and in which they have been 
preserved to our own time. But Aramaic was spoken all over the 
west of Asia, the Ghreek provinces of Asia Minor excepted. It was 
the language of diplomacy in Asia, as French has been in modem 
JEhirope. Many of the Babylonian inscriptions have notes in 
Aramaic. It was also the language of the whole Jewish literqtvref 
from B.C. 400 to a.d. 900. To us, Aramaic is extremely inter- 
«stingj because it was the language generally spoken by our Saviour 
find His Apostles.^ 

Soon after Ezra's arrival in Jerusalem he found, to his sorrow, 
that the Jews were not keeping themselves separate from the people 
of tiie land, but were making marriages with members of idolatrous 
tribes, and so endangering again the existence of their own nation as 
^ a holy seed.' On account of this offence, Ezra lasted and prayed, 
«nd afterwards soleipnly charged all persons who had thus taken 
non-Jewish husbands or wives to separate themselves from them. 
Ezra's special work, as described in the book which bears his name, 
•ended with the administration of an oath to the people, that they 
would, in this matter of marriage as in all others, obey fEiithfully 
the law given by God to Moses. One part of his work remains to 
be considered, but as the account which we have of it is given by 
^ehemiah, we will reserve it for the next lesson. 

Lesson 132. 
The Restoration of Judah (ili.).— Wehemiah. 

The first work undertaken by the exiles when they returned to 
their native land was the rebuilding of the Temple. But the city 
•of Jerusalem was still almost a waste : the walls were broken down, 
and most of the gates impassable ; so that if any enemies attacked 
the Jews, they would find an easy prey. News of the desolation of 
the city was brought by some messengers to Nehemiah, a Jew of 

^ Max MUIler. < Lectures on the See also ' Speaker's Commentary,' 
Science of Language,' i. 319-322. vi. p. 228. 
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noble birtlh, who was cupbearer to the king of Persia. The sad 
state of the city, and the defenceless condition of his oountrymen, 
caused Nehemiah great grief. For some months Nefaemiah kept 
his grief to himself, praying constantly that Gk)d would send some 
deliverance to the people. At length the king noticed his sadness, 
and asked him why he was sad. Nehemiah told him the cause, and 
asked permission to go to Jerusalem, that he might superintend the 
rebuilding of the city walls. His request was granted, and more than 
he asked was given him. The king furnished him with orders upon 
his foresters for wood for the gates, and with a troop of horsemen 
to convey him safely to the place. Soon after his arrival in Jeru- 
salem, he rode round the dty by night to examine the state of the 
walls^ and in the morning called together the chief men, and told 
them what he wished to do. The work was apportioned to 
different sets of workmen, who began their appointed tasks with 
good courage. Hindrances to the progress of the work arose from 
the same persons who had desired in vain to take part in the 
building of the Temple. But Nehemiah trusted in God, and held 
on his way through all difficulties. First, the adversaries of Judah 
threatened war : Nehemiah told all the people that they would very 
probably have to fight for their brethren, their sons and daughters, 
their wives and their houses ; but encouraged them still to trust in 
GK)d, and go on with building the wall. The able-bodied men in 
Jerusalem were divided into two parts, the first to keep guard, 
fully armed, while the second worl^ at the building. Even the 
builders were prepared for fighting. Those that carried burdens 
carried with one hand and held a weapon in the other; and as 
for the actual builders, every one had his sword girded by his side, 
and so builded. While danger threatened the small community 
from without, there were also, in the second place, dangers from 
within. The richer Jews lent money to their poorer brethren, and, 
as security for the money lent, took their houses and lands. The 
distress which ensued was very great, and Nehemiah could lessen it 
only by adopting severe measures. He ordered that from that time 
no Jew should exact usury from his brother Jew. His own disin- 
terestedness was shown by his maintaining himself during all the 
years of his governorship, although he was empowered by the king 
to tax the people for his maintenance. 

After the failure of open threats, the adversaries of Nehemiah 
tried by secret conspiracy to get him into their power. He refused 
to leave Jerusalem, and they then accused him of wishing to rebel 
against Persia, and to make himself king of Judah. This accusa- 
tion they threatened to lay before the king of Persia, but Nehemiah, 
although, as he confesses, their words made him afraid, answered 
them so boldly that, as it appears, this threat came to nothing. 
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The men of Jerusalem^ under the command of Nehemiah, went on 
with the building of the wall until they had finished it. 

The material structure both of the Temple of God and of the 
wall of the city being finished^ the attention of Nehemiah and Ezra, 
with Jeshua, the high priest; was turned to the religious and civil 
condition of the people. 

With regard to the first point we heard in the last lesson that 
Ezra was a scribe^ that is to say, he was learned in matters of the 
Law; and could interpret it to the people. One occasion when 
he did bo is described in the Book of Nehemiah. Ezra ascended a 
pulpit of wood, and read the words of the Law in the ears of the 
people, ' and gave the sense, and caused them to imderstand the 
reading.' This is the reading which was followed by the swearing 
of a covenant, of which we have already spoken. We must 
return to it now, because it is generally beHeved that this reading 
and interpretation of the Law by Ezra was the beginning of what 
we should call public worship among the Jews. Before that time 
the only public ordinance had been the ordinance of sacrifice. 
Ezra added the reading and interpretation of the Law, and pubhc 
prayer. This was the foundation of those IdnI itutions of which, 
under the name of synagogues, we shall hear u. great deal in the 
New Testament. 

On the other point, the civil order of the people, Nehemiah came 
to a very wise decision. Jerusalem was once more a fortified town, 
and the Jews had, therefore, a place to which they might retire in 
time of danger from external enemies. But Jerusalem was not the 
only town in Judah, and, if the Jews were to be well supplied with 
the necessaries and conveniences of life, they must spread them- 
selves again over the land. One-tenth of the people, chosen by lot, 
remained in the city of Jerusalem ; the remaining nine-tenths were 
distributed throughout the towns and villages of Judah. Thus 
they settled down, and, under the protection of Persia, soon began 
to enjoy once more something like their former prosperity. 

Lesson 133. 

Coiitinuation of Jewish History to the Boman 
Conquests 

The Book of Nehemiah is the last part of the history of the Jews 
given in the Bible. But in th6 Bible more, than 400 years are 
passed over in silence, between the end of Nehemiah's work and the 
beginning of the New Testament history. This lesson will contain 
a very brief account of the doings and sufferings of the Jews during 
that time — a time, it should be understood, about as long as that 
from David to Nehemiah. 
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What we have aJready leamt ahout the xestoration of the Jews 
to their own land^ has shown that there was nothing in it like 
« restoration of the monarchy or even of independent nationality* 
Judah was a province of Persia, governed by rulers appointed by 
the Persian kings. Under this rule, which seems to have been just 
and moderate, the Jews passed about 80 or 90 years in such un- 
jeventful quiet that we know nothing whatever about them. But 
at the end of that time a great change took place. Hitherto, the 
JSast and West had been very much separated, or if they came into 
collision the East had nearly always prevailed. Now, however, 
the power of the West, that is to say, of Greece, began to spread 
very widely. A young Grecian king, known in all histories as 
Alexander the Great, led Grecian armies against all the Eastern 
Jdngdoms, and entirely defeated them. All Asia west of the Indus 
was subdued by this great soldier. The Jews did not wait to be 
.attacked, but sent an embassy to him, submitting to his sway. It 
is said that the terms which he made with them were very fkvour- 
^ble ; he guaranteed to them liberty of worship, and the right of 
collecting taxes for the maintenance of their Temple. 

Alexander died when he was still young, and his generals disputed 
among themselves for the succession to his empire. The result was 
]& separation into distinct kingdoms, of which two, those of Egypt 
And Syria, are important to us now. The king of Egypt, intending 
.to seize the whole of Syria, attacked Jerusalem. His assault was 
made on the Sabbath, and, being unresisted, was entirely successful. 
H^e took 100,000 Jews as prisoners, and settled them in Egypt, in 
the city of Alexandria. After some years the king of Syria regained 
the Jewish part of his dominions, and from that time the Jews fre- 
quently changed masters. About 175 years before Christ's birth, 
/& king of Syria, named Antiochus, suruamed Epiphanes, or the 
Jllustnous, deliberately attempted to destroy the religion of the 
Jews, and to substitute Greek heathenism in its place. In the 
attempt he exposed the Jews to almost inconceivable cruelties, but 
Jbe could not bend their wiU. This cruel persecution, says Dean Mil- 
man, was, in fact, ' the safeguard of the Jewish nation from the 
greatest danger to which it had ever been exposed — ^the slow and 
secret encroachment of Grecian manners, Grecian arts, Grecian 
vices, and Grecian idolatry. * . « . It again identified the true 
patriot with the devout worshipper.' 

Against the tyranny of Antiochus the Jews rose in arms under 
,the leadership of the sons of a priest named Mattathias. These 
leaders, the bravest and most skilful warriors that the nation 
.had ever produced, were named 'Maccabees,' either from the first 
letters of a sentence written on their banners. Mi Camoca Baalim 
.Jehovah — ' Who among the gods is like unto Thee, Jehovah ? ' 
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or irom a word meaning 'a hammer/ which might describe the 
power of their attacks. They were successful in their resistance, 
and became the founders of a line of rulers^ half princes, half 
priests^ under whom Judsea remained for many generations. But 
at length the power of Rome, which had been growing during all 
the time spoken of in this lesson, was extended over Syria and 
Judaea. Fi%-eeven years before the birth of our Saviour, Jem-^ 
salem was taken, and the Temple defiled, by the Romui general, 
Pompey, called the Great. The Romans did not take their con» 
quest into their own hands at once, but^ after 15 years d great 
trouble and confusion, Herod, an Idumsean adventurer, was by the 
powerful help of the Romans seated on the throne ; so that once- 
more Judah was a kingdom, but under a foreign prince. This was- 
the Herod who died within a year or two after the birth of our 
Saviour. 

We must now go back a little, to the connedion of the Jews 
with Alexander and his successors. The great king built a city in 
Egypt and called it after his own name, Alexandria. Here he 
settled a large colony of Jews, which was increased by the addition,, 
under the Egyptian king, Ptolemy, of the 100,000 captives of whom 
we heard just now. The Jews in Alexandria were well treated,, 
and multiplied greatly. Alexandria became a second centre of the 
nation, with this difference, that the Jews in Jerusalem and Jud»a 
continued to use their own language, the Aramaic or Syrian ; the 
Jews in Alexandria, on the other hand, spoke the Greek language, 
and studied Greek philosophy. Some results of this &ct we shall 
notice hereafter ; now we need consider only one. The Alexandrian 
JewS; being, all but a few scholars, ignorant of Hebrew, had a. 
translation of the Old Testament niade into Greek. This trana- 
lation, which is generally called the Septuagint, from a story that 
it was the work of seventy translators, is that which is more fre- 
quently quoted than any other in the New Testament ; and is very 
important to all students of the Bible, because it shows us what 
books were read, and called books of Scripture, about ISO^years- 
before Christ. 

Lesson 134. 
Hebrew Poetry (general). 
Aix our lesspns hitherto have been on passages from the historical 
books of the Bible. But the Bible contains other books besides- 
the historical books, and of these others some account shall be given 
in the few lessons which follow. 

There are Poetical Books, such as the Book of Job and of tho 
Psalms; Prophetical Books, such as the writings of Isaiah and 
Jeremiah; and Books of Wisdom, such as the Proverbs and 
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Ecclesiastes.' The two divisions, Poetical and Prophetical, are not 
exactly described by their titles ; the name given in each case is 
that which seems, on the whole, most suitable. But the Prophetical 
Books, those of Isaiah and Habakkuk for example, are full of 
poetry ; and, on the other hand, many of the Psalms are distinctly 
prophetical. 

Besides the pdems which are collected together in the poetical 
books, there are a few scattered poems in those books of which we 
have already read large parts ; for example, there is the death-song 
of Jacob in the Book of Genesis, the song of Miriam in the Book 
of Exodus, and a song of Moses, called the Song of the Rock, in 
the Book of Deuteronomy. In this lesson we will consider briefly 
Hebrew poetry in general, and illustrate the subject by quotations 
from these detached poems. 

In English poetry we always have a certain number of syllables, 
or, at any rate, a certain niunber of accents, or places where the 
voice would be raislBd if we were reading aloud, in each line, and 
sometimes the last words or last syllables of the lines are so chosen 
that the same kind of sound is repeated at certain intervals. These 
peculiarities we call metre and rhyme, but we should not call every- * 
thing written in pursuance of the rules of metre and rhyme by tne 
name of poetry. We only give the name poetry to noble or 
beautiful thoughts expressed according to those rules. The essen- 
tial part of poetry, then, is the nobility or beauty of the thoughts. 

If we bear tlds in mind we shall not be inclhied to say that the 
Hebrew poetry is not poetry, simply because we are told that it 
has no rhyme, and, very rarely, regiilar metre. The thoughts in 
many of the Hebrew poems are the noblest and the most beautiful 
that ever have been expressed in words. Even as we can read 
them, not in the language in which they were written, but in our 
English translation, we cannot help feeling that they are poetry of 
the very highest order. Take as examples : — 

(1) The description of the separation of the waters of the Red 
Sea, fix)m the Song of Miriam: ^And with the blast of Thy 
nostrils the waters were gathered together, the floods stood uprig-ht 
as an heap, the depths were congealed in the heart of the sea.' 

(2) ITie description of God*s tender care and love, shown in 
leading the Children of Israel through the desert, from Moses 
' Song of the Rock ' : 'As an eagle stirreth up her nest, fluttereth 
over her yoimg, spreadeth abroad her wings, taketh them, beareth 
them on her wings : so the Lord alone did lead him, and there was 
no strange god with him. He made him ride on the high places of 
the earth, that he might eat the increase of the fields, and He 
made him to suck honey out of the rock, and oil out of the flinty 
rock,' 
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Now, although metro is seldom, and rhyme never, found in the 
Bible poetry, we must not suppose that there is nothing which 
answers the same purpose as these devices ; that is to say, wluch 
fixes the attention and makes the sound impressive. There are 
many such devices, of which only one is simple enough to he traced 
readily in other passages than those which we shall read in this 
lesson as examples, lids device, which is called ^ parallelism,' con- 
sists in so arranging the words and thoughts that the verse divides 
into nearly equal parts, in which the same idea may be repeated 
under different forms, or corresponding ideas may have their 
various parts set in very similar forms. The meaning of parallelism 
will be best explained by writing the first and second verses of the 
32Dd chapter of Deuteronomy (the Song of the Rock) in parallel 
order : — 

f(a) Give ear, (a) and hear, 

(1) i (b) O ye heavens, (b) earth, 

I (c) and I will speaJr j (c) the word of my mouth. 

f (a) My doctrine (a) and my speech 

(2)-{ (6) shaUdiop (6) shall distil 

1(c) as the rain, (c) as the dew; 

Then the idea of raii»is carried on, in two similar forms : — 
as the small rain upon the tender herb, 

and as the showers upon the grass. 

By the use of devices akin to this, the impressiveness of the 
words is greatly increased ; the repetition of one idea upon the ear 
is like that of a voice which must be listened to. 

And indeed, the greater number of the single poems in the 
Bible have this characteristic : one main idea is presented again and 
again in all the different forms that the poet's fitncy can suggest, 
and &om all sides, so that at last its meaning must be grasped to 
some extent, and some of the words, especially those most frequently 
repeated, must dwell in the mind of the hearer or reader. For 
example, the main idea of the Song of the Rock is the unchange- 
ableness of God. This idea is put forward in all ways : by direct 
assertion, by comparison with the fickleness of man and the vanity 
of idols, and by illustrations from His dealings with men ; until 
we cannot avoid the feeling that it is true. 

Lesson 135. 

Bead Job xxviii. 

Tub Book of Job, one chapter of which we have just read, is 
confessed by scholars to be one of the most difficult of the whole 
Bible. It would be altogether out of place to state these dif&culties 
here, because they could only be stated, and could not be explained. 
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There are, however, some broad general statements which may be 
tnade, and which are admitted by all scholars to be true. The 
book is a poem, in whidi the troubles and sorrows of a righteous 
man are nmde to furnish occasion for the discussion of the deepest 
mysteries of human life. The difficulties which are discussed by 
Job and his friends are exactly the same as those which trouble 
men now, and, to all appearance, will never be quite cleared up in 
iihis life. But the direction of the true solution of them all is 
pointed out to us. These difficulties are a part of our probation,, 
that is, of the discipline which God uses for us, and in us, to bring 
out the true faculties of our nature, and to lead us to the confession 
that by ourselves we are very weak and ignorant, but that He is 
all goodness, and power, and wisdom. The more strengthening 
lesson, that God is love, was reserved for a later time in the world's 
life. 

The chapter which we have now read is an expansion of one 
idea, and forms, we may say, a poem quite complete by itself. The 
one idea is that our human faculties are of themselves insufficient 
to lead us to true and perfect wisdom. 

First, then, the first eleven verses tell us how much man can 
•discover, and to what uses he can put his knowledge. From this 
subject the poem passes (verse 15) to the praise of wisdom, the 
two subjects being connected by the question (verse 12), which 
is almost one of despair, ^But where shall wisdom be found .^' 
With this praise of wisdom there are blended words which describe 
its inaccessibility, the fact that it is a secret or hidden thing. 

In the third place, (verse 23-27) the secret of wisdom is dis- 
closed; wisdom is declared to belong to God, some outward signs 
of Whose wisdom are related. 

Lastly, the poem concludes (verse 28) with a definition, or a 
revelation of practical wisdom, of wisdom which man can attain 
unto, and which he must seek after as for life itself. ' The fear of 
the Lord, that is wisdom ; and to depart from evil is understanding.' 
Now, keeping this general account of the poem in our minds, let 
us seek for an explanation of a few of the details. The writer of 
the Book of Job thought, and many wise people think now, that 
the skill of man and the power of his mind are displayed most clearly 
in the way in which he searches for precious metals, and, having 
found them, uses them for various purposes. That man should 
know something about the things which are around him on the 
surface of the earth does not appear at all wonderful, but it does 
appear wonderful that he should arrive at a Jmowledge of the 
treasures hidden beneath the earth; that he should be able to 
-discover where, far out of sight, the gold and silver, the iron and 
-^copper are concealed, and to make deep mines to get at their oreB. 
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And having got the ore, that man should use fire to separate ther 
metal itself from the dross, is, perhaps, a still more wonderful proof 
of his intelligence. Men are not satisfied with merely obtaining 
bread by cultiyating the sur&ce of the earth, they turn it up 
under as with fire.^ We are accustomed now to the use of metals^ 
and to hear of deep mines, but long ago, before use had deadened 
wonder, such things must have appeared strange. There is wonder 
in them still, if only we think rightly about them. Birds can fly 
from place to place, but they do not know the way which men 
make under the earth ; even the vulture's sight, more keen and 
piercing than that of other birds, cannot pierce to the places of the 
silver and the gold. But man overturns the solid mountains, and 
makes under the earth artificial rivers for the draining of the mines 
he digs ; if he meets with subterranean streams, he diverts their 
course; the result of such work being that 'his eye seeth every 
precious thing,' and that ' the thing that is hid bringeth he forth to 
light.' 

And yet all this does not give wisdom or imderstanding. The 
meaning of this is, that man can find out, and is meant to find out, 
how natural things are, but cannot find out why they are. Our 
natural knowledge is knowledge of facts ; the wisdom which we 
seek is knowledge of principles. Compared vnth wisdom, all that 
the miner can dig out of the earth, and all the coral and pearls that 
the diver brings up from the depth of the sea, are of small value. 

But God understandeth the way of wisdom and knoweth the 
place thereof. His wisdom is shown in the way in which He has 
arranged all the powers which act upon the earth ; the force of the 
winds and the weight of the waters have been directed by His 
mipfht. Those apparently capricious powers the fain and the 
lightninsr are under His control. 

The lesson which man ought to leam from the display of God's 
wisdom as compared with his own knowledge, which, though veiy 
great, is still limited, is that with which this poem closes: Fear 
God, serve Him, and obey His commandments, for that is vdsdom •,. 
depart from evil, for that is understanding. 

Lesson 136, 

The Fsalms.— Bead Psalm i. 

The Book of Psalms is a collection of poems which agree in one 
particular, though in many others they are as different as possible. 
They were all vmtten to be sung or chanted with a musical 
accompaniment. Some of them were used in public, in the Temjde 

^ The allusion in verse 5 is be- blasting rocks in the subterraneons- 
lieved to be to the ubc of fire for passages of mines. 
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«r at some of the Feasts ; others were for private use ; and many 
seem to hare been put into the form of poetry and sung, because 
the feelings of the authors could not find vent in any other way. 
Those feelings were as rarious as we can possibly conceive. Some 
of the Psalms are full of joy and gladness ; others are steeped 
in sorrow and bitterness ) they are more like groans of pain or 
wails of lamentation than like songs. But both the joyful and the 
sorrowful Psalms are utterances from the very hearts of those who 
first sang them. Their joy or their sorrow is unfolded without 
Teserve. The reason of this fulness we may, perhaps, understand 
if we remember that the Psalms were not mainly composed 
for men to read and criticise ; but were, as one of tiie Psalmists 
calls them, the pouring out of their composers' hearts to Grod. And 
because of this fulness of feeling, the Psalms have always been, 
and will always be, sources of comfort to all godly men in trouble, 
or means of expressing their delight when in joy. For although 
iihe circumstances of men have changed very greatly, since the 
latest of the Psalms was composed, men's hearts and feelings are 
the same now as they were when the earliest Psalm was sung. 

The words ' earliest ' and ' latest ' have been used of the Psalms, 
And the Book of Psahns has been called a ' collection,' with a 
distinct and definite purpose. It is important for us to know that 
the separate Psalms are almost entirely independent of each other ; 
that each of them is a poem by itself; that they wore not written 
by one man or at one time, but by many men, and at times widely 
apart from each other. We sometimes call the book ^ the Psalms 
•of David '^ but it is quite certain that David did not write the 
whole of them, and that the collection of them into one book was 
.not made until long after David's death, probably not till the time 
of Ezra, that is to say, after the return of the Jews from their 
Captivity. The name of David, however, seems to have been given 
to the Book, because there are a far greater number of Psalms 
.evidently written by him than by any other poet. 

The earliest of the Psalms is believed to be the 90th, which 
Jbas the title, ' A Prayer of Moses the man of God,' and amonj^: 
the latest are the Id7th, which is of the time of the Babylonian 
-Captivity, and the 126th, which is a song of praise to God for the 
Bestoration of Judah. Each Psalm, being a separate poem, is 
nearly always the development of one or two leading thoughts, 
which, as in Hebrew poetry generally, are put in different forms 
but never lost sight of. 

The first Psalm, which we have read this morning, is a good 
^illustration of this &ct. 

The leading thought in this Psalm is the excellence of the 
Xaw of God, not considered as a collection of formal rules, but as 
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a revelation of God's will to the conscience of man. This thought 
is naturally divided into two parts — ^the blessedness of the godlj, 
and the misery of the ungodly man. Each of these subjects occu- 
pies three verses of the Psalm. 

The blessedness of the godly man is said to depend first npon 
what he refrains from doings secondly upon what he does, and in 
the third place an illustration is used to describe the nature of the 
blessedness itself. 

Let us read the three verses again, to bring them firesh to our 
memories : ' Blessed is the man that walketh not in the counsel of 
the ungodly, nor standeth in the way of sinners, nor sitteth in the 
seat of the scornful. But his delight is in the law of the Lord: 
and in His law doth he meditate day and night. And he shall be 
like a tree planted by the rivers of water, that bringeth forth his 
fruit in due season ; his leaf also shall not wither ; and whatsoever 
he doeth shall prosper.* 

Li the first verse the same Mnd of thought is repeated three 
times. The good man does not walk in the counsel of the ungodly^ 
that is, he does not actively participate in the deeds of the wicked; 
he does not stand in the way of sinners, that is, he does not quietly 
allow sin ; he does not sit in the seat of the scornful, that is, does 
not associate with them in planning their evil deeds. 

The contrary of these evil ways is then set forth ; the good 
man delights in God's Law, and meditates in it, tries to search out 
all its meaning. 

As a consequence of this action, he is blessed of God. And 
the blessedness is an active thing ; as a tree watered by a running 
stream is always green, and finiitful in the season of fruit, so God's 
grace preserves the good man, and makes his deeds prosper, that 
is, makes them full of advantage and benefit to himself and others. 
Then comes the second thought, the misery of the ungodly. 
The words in which this thought is expressed are as follow: 
' The ungodly are not so ; but are like the chaff which the wind 
driveth away. Therefore the imgodly shall not stand in the judgw 
ment, nor sinners in the congregation of the righteous.' Ungodly 
men have no permanence : they are not like a growing tree whose 
roots strike deep into the ground, but like the light chafi^, or husk 
of com which the least wind can drive away. In that way sinners 
and their deeds will be driven away, if not at once, at any rate in 
the day when the good and bad shall be judged, or divided from 
each other. 

And neither of these things, blessedness or misery, comes by 
itself; both are the result of God's laws. 'The Lord knoweth 
the way of the righteous, but the way of the imgodly shall perish.' 
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Lesson 137. 
Bead Psalm zxiiL 

This 2drd Pealm is a Psalm Tmtten by Davidi who was a sheplierdr 
boy of Bethlehem long before he was made King of Israel. It 
seems to have been written when David was advanced in life, and 
bad seen many troubles. The one idea of the Psalm, which makes it 
so suitable to mankind in all times, is, that God protects those that 
trust in Him. People who have had sorrows to endure are com* 
forted by the knowledge that they are in the hands of God. 

The Psahn describ^ God's care by two images : the first, that of 
a shepherd caring for his sheep ; the second, that of a hospitable 
man entertaining one who is not only a stranger, but pursued by 
his enemies. Affcer these similitudes, David expresses his gratitude 
to God for His past mercies, and declares his sure trust in Him for 
the future. 

The image, or similitude, to which it is purposed to direct 
special attention to-day, is the first, that of the Shepherd and his 
sheep. . 

Wherever sheep are kept, the shepherd must take great care of 
them; but the circumstances of an Eastern shepherd are those 
to which the Psalm especially refers, and we shall therefore 
tmderstand the Psalm better if we examine thQ parts of it separately, 
with reference to Eastern customs and the geography of Palestine. 
The south part of Palestine has many nearly barren hills,- but 
between the hills, where the water collects, or where streams flow, 
the vegetation is very luxuriant. The sheep could not find such a 
place for themselves, and therefore it is the duty of a good and 
watchful shepherd to take them where they may find abundant 
food. In England a shepherd drives his sheep before him, but in 
the East he goes before and the sheep follow him ; he leads them 
beside the still waters. Then, when the pasture in one place is 
exhausted, or the streams have run dry, the sheep have to be led 
to another place where food may still be found. In passing from 
one pasture to another the shepherd and his flock often have to 
go through deep dark ravines, whose darkness might remind the 
shepherd of the shadow of death. Besides, such ravines are 
generally the haunt of wild beasts, from whose attacks the sheep 
may be in actual danger of death. But the shepherd defends 
them. He has a rod, with which he guides the flock, and a staff 
with which he defends them from the wolf. His rod and staff 
keep the sheep in the right way and in the safe way. 

AH this David knew by experience, and he was thinking about 
it when he said ' The Lord is my shepherd.' Let us go over the 
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verses once more, and consider the moral or spiritual meaning. 
The shepherd does not allow his sheep to want anything that is 
needful for them ; so God does not allow those who trust in Him 
to want anything that is really for their good. And such persons 
know that God is guiding and protecting them, whether they are 
in joy or sorrow. When they are in joy they know that He is 
strengthening them ; He leads them in the paths of righteousness. 
Even when death is close at hand they fear no evil, because God 
is with them, guiding them to a place of peace and rest. 

The remaining verses of the Psalm present God's care under a 
different image. He is spoken of as dealing, not with sheep, but with 
a man, hungry and pursued by his foes. The fifth verse, ' Thou 
preparest a table before me in the presence of mine enemies ; Thou 
anointest my head with oil ; my cup runneth over/ ^ves us a 
good indication of the time when the Psalm was written, for it 
describes almost exactly the treatment which David received from 
Barzillai, when he was fleeing before Absalom. It was a man, 
Barzillai, who was thus kind and good to David ; but David knew 
that kindness and goodness are put into men's hearts by God, and 
so he gave thanks to God as his real preserver and entertainer. 

The last verse describes David's grateful resolve. AH his life 
long he has experienced God's goodness and mercy, and is sure 
that they will follow him still ; therefore^ he says, he will dwell 
in the house of the Lord for ever ; that is to say, he wiU always 
try to retain a remembrance of God's great goodness, and live as 
in God's sight. 

Lesson 138. 
Bead Psalm civ.^ 

Cue first thought in reading this Psalm may very probably have 
been that it contradicts a statement made in a previous lesson, 
namely, that each Psalm is the unfolding of one or two leading 
ideas. Li this beautiful Psalm the author speaks about so many 
different things that we are at first bewildered, and almost unable 
to trace the tbread of the thoughts. But if we study it carefully, 
And read it through several times, we shall find that all these 
different things are mentioned, because the Psalmist was full of 
one thought, and saw them all in their relation to that thought. 
The one thought is of the glory of God shown in the creation 
and preservation of the world. All the most useful, and the most 

* I would strongly recommend commencing the comment, but also 

the teacher,'iu the case of this Psalm, after the comment, when his schqlars 

and in some other cases in which have had their attention awakened 

the lesson given is an abstract of the by the account given of the charac- 

passage of Scripture read, to have teristics of the passage, 
ithe passage read, not only before 
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Iwautiful, and the most powerful objects are evidences of God's 
power and goodness. This seems to he the reason why the 
Psahnist speaks of the clouds, the winds, the lightning, the 
deep waters of the sea, and the miming waters of the streams and 
rivers. Then he goes on to speak of the things which are nourished 
.by the waters, of the plants and animals whose life depends upon 
the supply of wuter which they receive from rain or from rivers. 
He sees also that God cares for all His creatures, giving them the 
instincts according to which they live, and providing food for 
them all. Then comes the thought that he and his fellow-men 
are also creatures of God, and he understands how great a blessing 
■ it is that God has so made man that he must work with Him in 
4;his beautiful world. Man is not made to enjoy himself in idleness, 
*but to work. * Man goeth forth to his work, and to his labour 
until the evening.' Then the Psalmist seems to be thinking, al- 
though he does not directly say so, how good it is that rest comes, 
,and how sweet is rest after labour ! At this point he brings out 
in words the thought which has been in his mind all along : ' O 
.Lord, how manifold are Thy works 1 in vdsdom hast Thou made 
them all : the earth is full of Thy riches.' Then he proceeds to 
apeak of the sea, and how men sail over it in ships, and how all 
that men and animals need comes from God, who opens His hand 
^nd fills them vdth good. 

All this is, perhaps, no more than many a man might think, 
if he looked only at the bright side of everything. It would 
not be hard to believe in God if all were beautiful and pleasant. 
But the Psalmist goes on, and speaks of death and suffering, and 
of such terrible things as earthquakes and volcanoes, and says that 
they also show God's glory. Let us listen again to his words, 
' Thou takest away their breath, they die, and return to their dust/ 
* He looketh on the earth, and it trembleth ; He toucheth the hills, 
and they smoke.' A man must have, as this Psalmist had, a 
very firm faith in God, to be able to speak so. Pain, and sorrow, 
and death, will surely come to us all, some day ; how can we face 
them ? The only way to meet these hard experiences, the only 
way to be undisturbed by the great convulsions of nature, is the 
Psalmist's way, that is, to be quite sure that these things, as well 
as things which are pleasant and beautiful, are appointed by God, 
And that therefore they must in the end be for our good. 

To show more clearly, by means of a contrast, what comfort 
and strength this sure trust in God can give a man in the presence 
of great calamities, we will read part of a letter, written under 
trying circmnstances by a vdse and good heathen, who, however, 
did not believe that the gods whom he worshipped had control - 
over the course of nature. The contrast between the Psalmist's 
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confidence and the heathen philofiopher's despair is very striking^ 
and instractiTe. 

In the year 79 a.i>. there occurred a great eruption of 
Yesuvius. The streams of lava which flowed down the sides of the* 
mountain destroyed the dty of Herculaneum, with many farms and 
vineyards^ InlHrior great numbers of men and animals. The showers- 
of stones and ashes which were first cast up by the mountain, and 
afterwards fell round its base, completely covered another city, 
called Pompeii. The destruction was so rapid that many of the 
inhabitants of those cities were unable to escape, and were burned 
in their houses by the molten lava, or sufibcated under the dense 
mass of ashes. All the people who lived within a great distance of 
Vesuvius were of course seriously alarmed^ by the destruction which 
they witnessed, by the constant earthquakes, or shakings of the 
ground, which attended the erupticHi, and by the darkness in the 
day-time, caused by the showers of ashes and columns of smoke, 
which obscured the sun for miles round the mountain. Among those 
who were near at hand was a Boman admiral, named PHny, and 
his nephew of the same name. The latter, ;^enerally known as 
' the younger Pliny,* has left, in one of his letters, an account of the 
dreadful scenes he witnessed. We need only quote the parts 
which describe the feelings and thoughts which were excited in 
himj and in other persons, so fai' as he could discover them. He 
says, of the multitudes who were trying by flight to preserve their 
lives, ' some were loudly lamenting their own fate, otiiers the fate 
of those dear to them. Some even prayed for death, in their fear 
of what they prayed for. Many lifted their hands in prayer to 
the gods ; more were convinced that there were now no gods at aU, 
and that the final endless night of which we have heard had come 
upon the world.' — ' I might boast that not a sigh, not a word 
wanting in courage, escaped me, even in the midst of peril so great, 
had I not been convinced that I was perishing in compang with the 
universe, and the universe with me — a miserable and yet a mighty 
solace in death.* Now let us read again, that we may end with a 
statement of the true way of looking at such calamities, the three 
verses of the Psalm which have suggested these thoughts : ' The 
glory of the Lord shall endure for ever; the Lord shall rejoice in 
His works. He looketh on the eartii, and it trembleth \ He 
toucheth the hills, and they smoke. I will sing unto the Lord aa 
long as I live ; I wiU praise my GM while I have my being.' 



The contrast drawn out in this lesson between the attitude of a 
godly and that of a godless man towards natural phenomena may 
derive additional force from the following extract of a letter from 
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tHe Boman Emperor Antoninus Pius to the common assembly of 
Asia^ in the second century after Ohiist. The assembly had 
denounced the Christians of Asia as despisers of the gods, and as 
the causes of Tiolent earthquakes which had recently occurred in 
the proTince of Asia. The Emperor says, ' I should have thought 
that the gods themselves would see to it that such offenders should 
not escape Eegarding the earthquakes which have al- 
ready hjqipened, and are now occurring, it is not seemly that you 
remind us of them, losing heart whenever they ocotir, and thus set 
your conduct in contrast with that of these men (the Christians) ; 
for they have much greater confidence towards God than you your* 
selves have^ 

Lesson 139, 

Bead Fsalxn ovJL 

The last Psalm which we read was a hymn of praise to God for 
His goodness and power as shown in nature. This Psalm b also 
a hymn in praise of God's goodness, but that goodness is con- 
sidered £rom another side, namely, with reference to the various 
conditions of men. We may describe the two Psalms very 
briefly, and yet very truly, by saying the 104th sets forth the 
power of God in nature, and the 107th sets forth the same power 
in Providence.^ The leading thought of the Psalm we have now 
read is that which is expressed in the 8th, 16th, 21st, and Slst 
verses: ^Oh that men would praise the Lord for His goodness, 
and for His wonderful works to the children of men.' This 
sentence is repeated after each part of the Psalm, and forms what 
is called its burden ; if it were any ordinary poem we should call 
it the chorus. Probably, when the Psalm was sung, the different 
parts were taken by difierent voices, which all joined together in 
singing this burden. 

This leading thought, God's goodness and power in Providence, 
is illustrated Ity the different parts of the Psalm in detail. 

It has been believed by some persons who have studied the 
Psalms carefully that the deliverances recorded in this Psalm 
are certain deliverances of the people of Israel, but others prefer 
to take all the expressions as perfectly general. The latter view is 
probably the true one. Many verses may be illustrated by facts 
in the history of Israel, but they apply to others as well. 

First, we have praise to God for His mercy and goodness 

1 Tlie word Providence may need • vidCie ' * to see ' — and that then the 

explanation; I would suggest that^ scholars should be told that as God 

the explanation should l^gin with s«es heforthandfH^ events, He, being 

the etymology of the word— * pro- perfectly good, so orders those events 

videntia,' from Tjro- * before.* and that they turn to good results. 
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shown in guiding travellers through a desert land, where no food 
or water could be found. The absence of water is said by trar 
Tellers in the countries east and south of Palestine to be the great 
difficulty with which they haye to contend. A few drops of water, 
although it may be so muddy that we should turn from it with 
disgust, would there be thought a most precious treasure. And 
in the absence of any well-marked roads, the direction in which 
men ought to travel over the sands is often very uncertain. The 
Psalmist praises God for leading forth such travellers by the right 
way to a city of habitation, that is, to a settled place where they 
can find supplies of those things they need. 

Under this figure of a journey in a desert land, which we have 
examined thus with reference to its first meaning, it is very prob- 
able that the Psalmist intended to describe not only the perils 
of such an actual journey, but also the dangers and troubles of 
human life. We often speak of the ' journey of life,* and we shall 
do well to remember that it is God's providence which conveys us 
safely through all life's dangers. [The same application may be 
made of the description near the end of the Psalm of the dangers 
of the sea. In the voyage over the seas of life we should have 
trust in God, who delivers us out of our disti*esses.] 

Next we are told that God's providence is shown also in the 
manner in which He punishes those who rebel against His word. 
He makes them feel how good it is to obey Him by letting them 
experience the labour or misery that follows disobedience. In that 
.misery men call upon God, and He hears their cry and delivers 
them. 

The next part of the Psalm is almost a repetition of this. 
But when we read it carefully we find' that the reference in verses 
10-16 is to the punishment and deliverance of nations, but in verses 
17-22 it is to the punishment and deliverance of individuals. 
Sickness and health, we learn, are not distributed by chance: 
disease is a result of a breaking of some of God's laws of health. 
It is always so, but sometimes the laws are broken ignorantly. 
However that may be, the return of health is God's gift, and comes 
only by obedience to those very laws of His which we have 
broken. 

The next part of the Psalm, from verse 23 to verse 31, is 
one of the few allusions we have in Hebrew poetry to the dangers 
of a sailor's life. We English people are accustomed to the sea ; 
all our history, for many hundreds of years, is full of stories of the 
bravery of our sailors. But when a storm arises, the feeling that 
nothing that man can do can make it abate is as strong as ever 
it could have been in the minds of those old Hebrews, who knew 
scarcely anything of the sea and of sailors. Our sailors still see 
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the works of the Lord and His -wonders in the deep. When they 
are tossed up and down by the waves with, as is often said, only a 
plank or a Il\in plate of iron between them and death, they know 
that their power is as nothing. They must wait, for they can do 
nothing else, until the storm subsides and the waves are at rest. 

Our great sailing-ships and oceannsteamers are, of course, &r 
better able to resist the violence of the storm than the weak boats 
which were called ships hundreds of years ago. Still a storm 
makes sailors even now acknowledge a Power greater than their 
own. And perhaps it would be wise if we thought, a little more 
frequently than we do, that all the improvements that have been 
made in ship-building, and the life-boats and other means for 
saving life from shipwrecks, are really as much the results of God's 
providence as a sudden cessation of a storm at sea would be. For 
God has given men undeistanding and skill to make them. 

The last division of the Psalm teaches us that there is a reason 
for all God's dealings with us, and that the more thoroughly we 
are convinced of this, the more reverently we try to discover Gh)d'8 
reasons, so much the more shall we grow in wisdom, and in under- 
standing ' the lovingkindness of the Lord.' 

Lesson 140. 
Bead Psalm oxxzix. 

This Psalm has been chosen to complete a series. The last three 
(the 104th, the 107th, and this, the 139th) mark a distinct advance 
of thought. First, we had God's glory in nature ; next, His good- 
ness in Providence ; now, we have displayed to us His knowledge 
of each man, and Ilis care for each. The Psalm is strictly personal. 
The writer, David, as the title says, seems to feel that in the most 
important of all matters, the guidance of his thoughts and wishes, 
he is alone with God. From the beginning to the end this idea 
is foremost ; from the words, ^ O Lord, Thou hast searched me out,' 
to the prayer with which the Psalm closes, ^ Lead me in the way 
everlasting,' there is an outpouring of the Psalmist's thoughts, an 
opening of his heart to God. It is indeed what we may call a medi- 
tation rather than a hymn — something for one person to read 
rather than for many to sing. 

The idea or leading thought of the Psalm is one of the most 
strengthening and most comforting that ever entered into a good 
man's mind. The thought that we are never alone, that every deed 
is seen, every thought known, by a Being of infinite power, is 
a thought full of comfort, especially in times of sorrow and temp- 
tation, when we may gain strength and consolation by remember- 
ing that the Being who so constantly watches over us is our 
Creator and Preserver, the Giver of life and of all life's blessings. 
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Qod*8 perfect knowledge of all our deeds^ and even of our 
thoughts is expressed most strikingly in the 2ndy drd, and 4th 
Terses, in which David saySi ' Thou Imowest my downsitting and 
mine uprising ; Thou understandest my thought afar off. Thou 
compassest my padi and my lying down, and art acquainted with 
all my ways. For there is not a word in my tongue, but, lo, 
O Lord, Thou knowest it altogether.' Such thoughts may well 
impress upon us the importance of a duty which we have con- 
sidered in several lessons, namely the duty of submitting our most 
secret thoughts and wishes to strict control : none of them can bQ 
BO secret but that God knows them. Yet we shall learn a fuller 
lesson if we explain the verses just read by words very similar to 
them from another Psalm, ' Behold, He that keepeth Israel shall 
neither slumber nor sleep .... The Lord shall preserve thy 
going out and thy coming in from this time forth, and even for 
evermore.' 

The comfort which this sense of God's perfect knowledge gives 
is still farther increased by the thought which comes to the 
Psalmist's mind, that wherever he may be, whithersoever he may 
go, still he will never be out of God's presence. We foimd, when 
we were considering some of the early chapters of the Bible, that 
one way in which sin brings its own pimishment is by making 
the sinner feel at a distance from God. Here we have the very 
opposite of all that ; the good man finds a reward of his trust in 
God in the knowledge that God is never at a distance from him. 
In the heaven or in the grave, in his own native land or in the 
most distant parts of the earth, in darkness or in light, God is ever 
near, and the good man rejoices in His presence. 

The 14th, 16th, and 16th verses cany on the same train of 
thought with reference to the human body. Let us read them 
again, and try to impress them on our minds : ^ I will praise Thee ; 
for I am fearfully and wonderfully made: marvellous are Thy 
works ; and that my soul knoweth right well. My substance was 
not hid from Thee, when I was made in secret, and curiously 
wrought in the lowest parts of the earth. Thine eyes did see my 
substance, yet being imperfect; and in Thy book were all my 
members written, which in continuance were fashioned, when as 
yet there was none of them.' 

These verses describe exactly the sense of wonder which 
must fill the mind of a thoughtful and religious man when he 
thinks of the growth of his body. There was a time when he 
was not, and after that, his body was formed gradually and 
secretly, he knows not how. How could the members of the 
body have been made, so exquisitely fitted for the various duties 
they have to perform ? The answer which the Psalmist finds to 
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Hiis question is still the true answer, namely, tbat it was by God's 
^wer. 

Let us try by all means to bear this in mind ; to remember that 
our bodies, fearfully and wonderfully made, are made and sustained 
by Gkxl. Then we shall understand that our duty is to use those 
bodies and all the Acuities with which they are endowed, not for 
rany evil ends, but for fulfilling God's holy will and command- 
ments. The Apostle Paul puts this moral lesson in very few and 
yery plain words. He says, ' Glorify God,' that is, ' set forth His 
praise ' ' in your body, and in your spirit, which are GKxi's.' 

The Psalm concludes with a prayer, in which David asks that God, 
who knows all about him, will be bis constant helper. He prays 
thus : ' Search me, O God, and know my heart ; tiy me, and know 
my thoughts ; and see if there be any wicked way in me, and lead 
.me in the way everlasting.' 

Now all that we have heard about God's constant watching and 
' Good's perfect knowledge of David is true of everyone of us. He 
knows whether we are trying to do right, or carelessly allowing 

• ourselves to go wrong. We can never get out of God's sight; 
- although few of our fellow-men may know all our deeds, and none 

of them can know all our thoughts, Gkxl knows both our deeds and 
our thoughts. The remembrance of this truth will keep us from 
many evil deeds and vnshes, and will lead us into the way of 
righteousness. God knows our bad deeds and bad thoughts, and 
He will surely call us to account for them. But He also knows 
> our good deeds and thoughts, and will never forget them or leave 
them unrewarded. 

Lesson 141. 

Bead Isaiah L 

A PULL account of the office and work of the Hebrew Prophets, 
would occupy a far larger number of lessons than we can include 
in the space and time remaining to us. It - seems advisable, there- 
fore, to say a few general words on the subject, to read typical 

• chapters from each of three Prophetical Books, those of Isaiah, 
Jeremiah, and Ezekiel, and after that to devote one lesson to the 
Books of the Minor Prophets. 

First of all *, what is a prophet ? The usual reply is, A man 
who is able to tell beforehand things which are about to happen. 
This answer is partly true ; but does not contain the whole of the 
truth. A prophet is sometimes a foreteller, that is, one who de- 

' clares future events ; but he alv^ays has a message for the present 
time ; he has received from God such wisdom as enables him to 

^ declare God's will to his fellow-men. The clearest description of 
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a prophet g^ven in the Bible is in the words, ' The man whose &je» 
are open/* 

Of the great number of prophets who lived and. prophesied in 
Palestine between the time of Samuel and that of Malachi, only a 
few have left books in which their prophecies are written.. Most 
of them delivered their teaching in the name of Qod, and left it to 
the memories of the people. 

Of written books of prophecy there are usually counted two 
classes ; the first called the Books of the Major or Greater Prophets 
— ^Isaiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, and Daniel ; the second, called the 
Books of the Minor or Lesser Prophets — ^Hosea, Joel, Amos, 
Obadiah, Jonah, Micah, Nahum, Habakkuk, Zephaniah, Haggai,. 
Zechariah, Malachi. 

The chapter which we have just read from the Book of Isaiah, 
contains what we may call an abstract or a summary of Ms writings.: 
It gives in a very brief form the principles which are developed in 
the rest of the Book. 

First, it fixes the dates of the prophecies. From the reign of 
Uzziah to that of HezeMah, Isaiah was the leading man of Judah. 
In our lessons on the history of the period, we have seen how im- 
portant a share Isaiah took in the politics of his time. His book 
gives us his moral and religious teaching. But we- can scarcely' 
understand that teaching without recalling for a few minutes the. 
facts of the history, so far at any rate as may enable us to realise- 
the moral condition of the people. The time was one of great 
changes, and of changes which, to a man who looked only at the* 
outward form, appeared to be decided improvements. InHeze- 
kiah's reign, for example, idolatry was, to all appearance, rooted 
out of Juds^. Instead of ofiering sacrifices to false gods, the 
people offered to Jehovah ; instead of observing the feasts of idol 
worship, they observed the feasts appointed in the Law of Moses ; 
they rediscovered, as one may say, that Law, and were careful to^ 
obey to the letter all its injunctions. ' How promising a change ! 
What a wonderful reformation I ' So would most people say ; but. 
Isaiah, the man whose eyes were open, did not say anything of the 
kind. He knew that the temper and spirit of many of his feUow- . 
coimtrymen were unchanged, that the new ceremonies were ob-. 
served too much as mere ceremonies, just as the old had been. 
Therefore he did not deceive himself or those to whom he spoke, 
into the belief that all things would go well ; he knew that things- 
must go ill, because men had forgotten God, although they were 

I The etymologies of the Hebrew phStes' is a Greek word which means 

terms used m the Bible to describe ' one who speaks for God, and inter- • 

the office of prophet are rather nn- prets His will to men.* — LiddeU and 

certain ; that of the word * prophet,* Scoff a Greek Lexicon, 
however, is weU ascertained. * Pro- 
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pretending to worship Him. This is the ground of Isaiah's com-^ 
plaint against Judah and Jerusalem, and for the cure of the evil 
he was enabled to unfold a great principle^ namely^ that God does 
not approve of mere outward and formal obedience, without the 
deep obedience of the heart. To those who disobey because they 
know no better, Isaiah constantly addresses words of instruction^ 
of encouragement, and hope. For those, on the other hand, who 
fency that they can win God's favour by outwardly doing His will, 
while they are really only pleasing themselves, he has nothing but 
rebuke and threatening of evil. 

There is scarcely a passage in the Old Testament, perhaps none^ 
which speaks more plainly concerning these matters than the eleven 
verses which begin at verse 10 of this chapter. The people had 
evidently thought to please God by sacrifices, by observing Sabbaths, 
new mooi^, and feasts. Speaking in God's name, Isaiah calls aU 
these observances, dictated as they were by a selfish spirit, abomin- 
ations. But he tells them what would be pleasing to God, namely, 
that they should ' cease to do evil; learn to do well ; seek judgment, 
relieve the oppressed, judge the fatherless, plead for the widow.* 
And if they do that, they need not be afraid that their past evil 
deeds will be remembered against them ; for he teUs them, also in 
God's name, ' though your sins be as scarlet, they shall be as white 
as snow : though they be red like crimson, they shall be as wool.' 
From the frequent occurrence of such expressions in his writings, 
Isaiah is often called the Evangelical Prophet, that is, the Prophet 
of the Gospel, or of good news to men. 

Lesson 142. 

Bead Jeremiah xxxvi. 

This chapter from the Book of Jeremiah gives an account of a 
very important part of his personal history. It has been chosen 
for reading rather than a part of his prophecy, for two reasons : Ist, 
because it is very difficult to find a passage which sums up his 
teaching as oiu* last reading did that of Isaiah ; and 2ndly, because 
an understandiug of the relations between Jeremiah and his king 
and countrymen is the best preparation for future reading and 
understanding of the long book of his writings. The time in which 
Jeremiah lived — ^that is, the reigns of the last kings of Judah, and 
the beginning of the Captivity — ^was very unlike that of Isaiah. 
Instead of even outward reformation there was a kind of stagnation 
among the people. There were no gleams of hope, such as there 
had been when HezeMah was on the throne ; the bonds of Babylon 
were being drawn closer and closer round the nation of the Jews, 
and the end of the kingdom was near at hand. The message sent 
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)>y God throagli Jeiemiali, under these circumstanceB, was widely 
different from that which Isaiah had conveyed to Hezekiah. 
Jeremiah was commanded to declare that the city should be given 
up into the hands of the king of Babylon, and even to advise his 
countrymen to surrender it to him at once, instead of making him 
more furious against them by fruitless attempts at resistance. The 
message wais a hard one for any Jew to declare, and most of aU for 
Jeremiah, whose timid nature had made him try again and again to 
avoid the declaration, even when he knew that the message came 
from God. His position was rendered more difficult by the fact 
that other men, calling themselves prophets of God, were all the 
time giving advice directly contrary to what he gave. They 
appealed to the past, and especially to Isaiah's words, that JeruBSr 
lem should not be destroyed, for they were unable to see that in the 
interval between Isaiah and Jeremiah all the circumstances of the 
nation had changed. The king, the princes, and the majority of 
the people, listened rather to the false prophets than to Jeremiah, 
choosing to believe what they wished to believe. They even accused 
Jeremiah of hating his own coimtry and favouring the Babylonians. 
How bitter such an accusation must have been to the prophet, we 
may judge from some words of his showing how he loved his country, 
and how deeply he was grieved at being obliged to speak of its 
downfall, lie ninth chapter of his book begins: ^Oh that my 
head were waters, and my eyes a fountain of tears, that I might 
weep day and night for the slain of the daughter of my people I * 
But the accusation was pressed against him so fiercely that he was 
one day in imminent danger of being put to death in a tumult of 
the people. That danger roused him, as danger often rouses timid 
men, to bravery. He stood, facing the raging crowd, and said : 
' The Lord sent me to prophesy against this house (the Temple) 
and against this city (Jerusalem) all the words that ye have heard. 
.... As for me, behold, I am in your hand : do with me as 
seemeth good and meet unto you. But know ye for certain, that if ye 
put me to death, ye shall surely bring innocent blood upon yourselves, 
and upon this city, and upon the inhabitants thereof: for of a truth 
the Lord hath sent me unto you to speak all these words in your 
^rs.' Jeremiah's fearlessness, and the intercession of a few staunch 
friends, saved his life ; he was, however, imprisoned, and it was 
from his prison that he sent forth the roll of which we have been 
reading to-day. 

In this passage of the history we must specially observe the 
firmness of Jeremiah and the folly of the king of Judah. The 
command came to Jeremiah that he should cause to be written in 
a book, that is, on a roll of parchment, all the prophecies which he 
had spoken against Jerusalem. These were the prophecies, we 
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must remember, which had brought Jeremiah into trouble, and the 
•writing of them would awaken all the old feeling of dislike against 
bim. But still he did what he was commanded to do, and when 
•iJie first roll was burnt, he had . another made, so that at all risks 
his words might be preserved. The folly of JehoiaMm, in burn- 
ing the roll which contained the words of the prophecy, as if that 
-could prevent the fulfilment of them, seems almost beyond belief. 
Yet it is what people constantly do. When they are warned that 
they are doing wrong, they try to silence the person who warns 
them, and if Qiey succeed, they fancy that they have made all safe. 
But all that they have done is to makQ their wrong, and therefore 
their punishment, all the greater. The old words are once more 
written down, and there are ^ added besides imto them many like 
words.' The sad side of the life and the prophecies of Jeremiah 
has been most dwelt upon in this lesson, because that is most 
characteristic of him, so much so that he is often called 'the 
weeping prophet.' But even he had some message of hope to de- 
liver. He told the people that God had not forsaken them, but 
would make them better men by the punishment He was about to 
send upon them, and that when they had received the benefit 
which calamity was designed to bring them, they should once mor6 
be restored to their own land. 

Jeremiah's prophecies were fulfilled. Jerusalem was taken, and 
the Jews were made captives. During the Captivity Jeremiah wrote 
a series of poems of most pathetic sadness, in which he grieved over 
the destruction of the city and the Temple. These poems, collected 
into one book, follow the Book of Jeremiah in our Bibles, with the 
name ' The Lamentations of Jeremiah.' 

Lesson 143. 
Bead Ezekiel xzxvU. i— h* 

The contrast between the tone of the prophecy of Ezekiel and 
1hat of Jeremiah is even more marked than the contrast between 
Jeremiah and Isaiah. Jeremiah predicted the destruction of Jeru- 
salem and the Captivity of the Jews, and witnessed the fulfilment 
of his predictions. Ezekiel's prophetic work began very early in 
the Captivity. He was one of the first captives, and his first 
prophecies were delivered by the river Chebar, a tributary of the 
Tigris, before Jerusalem had fallen. These early prophecies are 
marked by a sadness almost as deep as Jeremiah's : but as soon as 
the news came of the fall of Jerusalem and the destruction of the 
Temple, the prophet's courage seemed to revive. As long as the 
Temple stood, he had mourned for the sorrows of his native land ; 
when it had fallen under the hand of Nebuzaradan, he turned his 
thoughts to the renewal promised by Gk)d. 
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The spirits of the Jews had sunk to the lowest point ; their 
troubles had humiliated them, and led to a beginning of amend- 
ment. Sorrow for their past offences became the characteristic 
feature of their mental condition. Such a change, from pride to 
humility, and from wilfulness to repentance, was most salutary, but 
there was a certain danger in the continuance of that new temper. 
It might sink into despair, and then the benefit of affliction would 
be lost. Ezekiel's duty, or one great part of it, was to explain the- 
reason of the punishment that had come upon the Jews, to show- 
that there was no injustice in the pimishment, and also to giye them 
courage to bear their sufferings, by leading them to look forward to- 
their restoration. It is their restoration that forms the subject 
of the passage of his prophecy which we have read to-day. That 
fact is sufficient to make the reading an important one. 

But before we examine the meaning of the passage^ let us turn 
our attention to its form. The prophets did not always speak to- 
the people with equal plainness. Sometimes their words were called 
parables, that is, words of deeper meaning than appears on the- 
surface. Of a prophetic parable we have a good example in the 
first part of the passage we have now read. It speaks of dry bones, 
but it means the people of Judah. 

And, besides, God's message did not always come to the 
prophet in the same manner : sometimes thoughts came into the 
prophet's mind, which he put into his own words ; sometimes the 
very words he was to use were so strongly impressed upon him 
that they seemed to be put into his mouth ; at other times he fell 
into a kind of trance, and saw the teaching he was to deliver pre- 
sented as in a picture ; this last form was called revelation by visions, 
and is the form of the prophecy we are now considering. 

There is a vagueness and vastness about the scenery of this- 
vision which is very attractive to the mind, but which can hardly 
be explained. The wide, open valley full of dry bones, the very 
dwelling-place of death, is made a habitation of Hfe. But in the 
gradual change, as it seemed to pass before the prophet's eyes,, 
tibere must have been something very weird and awfiil from its 
very grandeur. The shaking of the dry bones, and their motion 
each to each, as the long-separated joints reunited, and then the 
slow covering of the bones with sinew, flesh, and skin, must havfr 
filled the prophet's mind with awe. And when at last the forms 
of the bodies were restored, and all was there but life, the awful- 
ness of the sight is almost greater than we can imagine. But the 
form was not the life. The prophet was told to call to the four 
winds to breathe upon the slain, that they might live. And as he 
spoke, the life came into the dead forms, and they rose and stood 
upon their feet, an exceeding great army. This was the vision , 
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the interpretation of it^ as &r as the Jews were concerned, is. very 
plainly given in the verses which follow. 

Their hopes of return to their own land were as dead as the dry 
hones of the vision : they felt themselves cut off from the past 
history of their nation. And certainly they could not restore 
themselves. The sorrow and humiliation which at that time chai^ 
acterised them, were like the moving, the noise, and the shaking 
^f the dry hones, and their lately-renewed ohedience to the Law 
was very prohably intended to he figured by the growth of flesh 
.and sinew on the bones. It was the form of a new being without 
the new life. That could only come by the direct inspiration of 
God. By His Spirit they should live, and should know that their 
new life was His gift. 

' What was true more than 2,000 years ago of the Jewish nation 
is true of many nations and societies now. Again and again we 
:find nations or societies apparently dead. The dry bones lie scat- 
tered on the ground, with no bond of union. But a prophetic word 
is spoken, a word which is none the less inspired because we 
cannot teU how it comes, and then we can trace some movement, 
some stir as of life. Such movements often present scenes which 
appal rather than please us ; we think harm is done, because there 
is a noise and a shaking. Yet, if we trust in God, we ought 
to believe that He knows better than we do how life may be 
breathed into dead societies, and that what we are alarmed at 
is really the first step towards renewal. 

In a previous lesson attention was drawn to a statement often 
made by scholars, namely, that during the Babylonian exile, the 
hope of the Jews in a- fiiture life was strengthened, if not first 
kindled. Some of the best and wisest, David for example, had 
held the hope long before ; but it was during the exile that it 
became an article of the national creed. It would be interesting 
to inquire how much such prophecies as this of EzeHel contributed 
to the change. We may well believe their influence to have been 
very great. 

Lesson 144. 
Bead Isaiali xL^ 
The latter part of the Book of Isaiah, from the 40th chapter to the 
66th, refers to a time long after that which is described so exactly, 
with all its sins and hopes and fears, in the former part, which we 
have considered already. The immediate reference of the prophecy 

^ This lesson is put after those on deliverance from the Captivity the 

Jeremiali and Ezekiel, to avoid the subject of a lesson preceding that in 

confusion of chronology which would which the Captivity is spoken of as 

be likely to be caused in the minds a future event, 
•of young persons, if they found the 
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of Isaiah in the former part of the book is to Judah in the time of 
Ahaz and Hezekiah, long before the Captivity ; in the latter part 
of the book reference is to Babylon, and to a time a few year8 
before the return of the Jews from their exile in that distant land. 
In order that we may take in the meaning of these twenty-sir. 
chapters, which have been called the Great Prophecy of Israel's 
Eestoration, we must briefly recapitulate some of the leading &cts 
of the histories of Israel, Judah, Assyria, and Babylon. We havo 
abready considered them separately; but if we now put them 
together we shall understand their mutual relations, and shall b& 
able to realise the comfort which this great prophecy must have 
given to Isaiah^s coimtrymen in captivity. 

In the year 722 B.C. Shalmaneser, king of Assyria, took Samaria^ 
the capital of the kingdom of Israel, and carried the ten tribes of 
Israel into captivity beyond the river. Assyria was then at the 
height of its power. Of the nations subject to it, Babylon, Persia, 
and Media were the chief, and its one great rival was the kingdom 
of Egypt. Between Assyria and Egypt was the small kingdom of 
Judah, the rulers of which were disposed to consider favourably 
an alliance with Egypt. 

Judah was left, as we have seen, when the kingdom of Israel 
fell, but it was- not left in independence. Its kings were compelled 
to pay tribute to Assyria. By the help of Egypt, it was thought, 
Judah might throw off the yoke of Assyria and regain its freedom. 
But the prophets of God, and especially Isaiah, very earnestly 
dissuaded the Jews from seeking any such alliance. He urged 
Hezekiah not to ^ lean on a broken reed,' that is, not to trust to 
Egypt, but to have faith in God. In pursuance of Isaiah's advice 
Hezekiah, in 714 B.C., refused to continue payment of the A88}Tian 
tribute, and brought down upon himself and his people the anger 
of Sennacherib, who invaded Judah and Egypt. Either before 
Jerusalem, or between Jerusalem and the Egyptian frontier, Sen- 
nacherib's army perished by a mysterious doom, and Sennacherib 
himself returned to Assyria. Before his departure he threatened 
to come again and destroy Jerusalem, but his threat was never 
carried out. He had other work to do nearer home. Babylon 
rebelled against him, and for a time was independent. Sennacherib' 
reduced Babylon again to subjection, but in the reign of his suc- 
cessor the province was lost again, and the decline of ALSsyria- 
began. In 625 B.C. the king of Babylon made alliance with Media 
and Persia, which also had been subject to Assyria, and the alliea 
destroyed Nineveh, and completed the ruin of Assyria. Babylon 
and Media divided the Assyrian empire between them. In 688 b.c. 
Nebuchadnezzar, king of Babylon, took Jerusalem, and carried 
away Zedekiah, king of Judah, and the chief part of his people into 
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captivity. But disputes arose "between the Babylonian and Medo- 
Persian kings, in which the latter prevailed. In 641 B.C., Oyrus the 
Persian, having subdued many other cities of Asia, turned his arms 
against Babylon. 

The feeling of the Jews at this time is described as follows by 
Dr. Matthew Arnold : — ' Against their enslaver and oppressor the 
Jewish exiles in Babylon saw uplifted the irresistible sword of 
God's instrument, this Persian prince, to whose religion the Baby- 
lonian idolatry was hateful ; a victorious warrior, a wise and just 
statesman, favourable to Babylon's prisoners and victims, and dis- 
posed to restore the exiles of Judah to their own land. Assyria 
had fallen. Babylon was now falling ; and in this supreme hour is 
heard the voice of God's prophets, commanded to comfort God's 
people, as follows:^ "Comfort ye, comfort ye My people, saith 
your God."' 

The chapter which we have read to-day is the introduction to 
this great series of comforting prophecies. There are many 
passages, even in this single chapter, to the illustration of each of 
which we might devote a whole lesson, but there are not many 
actual difficulties, and we must be satisfied with noticing one or 
two points. 

The first eight verses plainly refer to the return of the people to 
Jerusalem after their punishment, the purposes of their punishment 
being accomplished. If we bear this in mind we shall see more 
beauty than we could otherwise see in that passage, ' Prepare ye 
the way of the Lord, make straight in the desert a highway for our 
God.' 

Then, in verses 9 to 17, God's power and majesty are declared, 
and with them are contrasted, in verses 18 to 26, the folly and 
weakness of idolatry. 

The verse, ' He that is so impoverished that he hath no ob- 
lation, &c.,' is perhaps a little difficult. Its meaning, however, is, 
that if a man be too poor to have one of the expensive gold and silver 
images mentioned in the verse before, still he thinks he must have 
a god, and therefore he makes one of wood, which by its size shall 
compensate for its cheapness. So the words are words of bitter 
scorn of idols and idol-worship. 

The end of the chapter assures the Jews that God's power and 
strength shall be given to them to comfort and support them in 
their toils: 'they shall run, and not be weary; and they shall 
walk, and not faint.' 

1 * The Great Prophecy of Israel's chapters given in this little book 

Restoration,* by Matthew Arnold, will be found to supply excellent 

D.C.L., p. xxxviii. If the teacher material for a series of lessons to an 

has time, the exposition of these advanced class of scholars. 
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Lesson 145. 

The Minor Prophets. 

The books of the twelve minor or lesser prophets were written at 
times which from first to last spread over a very long period. 

These prophets are not called ' minor/ or ' less/ because they 
are of less authority than Isaiah or Jeremiah and the other major 
or greater prophets, but only because the writings they have left 
are so much shorter. The words major and minor, or greater and 
less, refer solely to the length of the respective books, and not to 
the character or influence of the men who wrote them. 

In our lesson to-day we shall take the books of these minor 
prophets in the order of time ; that order is slightly different from 
the order in which they are printed in our Bibles. 

The most ancient of the twelve prophets was Jonah, whose 
book can scarcely be called a book of prophecy. It is rather a 
history of a short part of the Prophet's life. He was a native of 
the northern kingdom, and aided Jeroboam II. in his attempts to 
strengthen that kingdom after the frequent wars with Syria. 
"What, however, we read in the book which bears his name has no 
connexion with Israel. Jonah was sent to prophesy against 
Nineveh. He was afraid or unwilling to fulfil God's bidding, and 
tried to flee by sea to Tarshish. On his voyage he incurred great 
peril, but was saved by a great deliverance, after which he did 
obey God's command. The men of Nineveh repented of their sins, 
and their city was spared. 

Next to Jonah comes a group, of which we cannot determine 
the exact order. Hosea, Joel, Amos, Micah, and Nahiun, were 
more or less contemporary with each other, and with the prophet 
Isaiah. 

Of these Hosea was an Israelite prophet, and the main subject 
of his teaching is the evil which would surely follow from the 
idolatry of the Israelites. 

Joel appears to have been the first of the (writing) prophets of 
Judah. In his book we have the earliest indication of coming evil 
to that kingdom. The threatenings are indefinite, but the sense of 
awe with which they must have been heard cannot have been 
diminished by that fact. 

Amos was a native of Judah, but was sent to proclaim God's 
judgments on the worshippers of the golden calf at Bethel, so that 
his mission was to Israel. Amos is to some extent an exception to 
a rule. Generally the prophets were men who had had some train- 
ing to prepare them for their work, but the message came to Amos, 
a shepherd, without any previous preparation. His writings aie 
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full, as we might expect, of references to natural objects, such as 
Ids early life would have accustomed lum to see and think about. 

Micah, the next named, prophesied both to Israel and Judah. 
His book is short, and in some places hard to understand. It con- 
tains some passages which are very remarkable. One of these is 
the prophecy of the coming of a great Deliverer and King from 
BetMehem, a prophecy which we believe to have been fulfilled in 
the birth of Christ. Another is a passage of wonderful force and 
beauty ; namely, ' He ' (that is God) ' hath shewed thee, O man, 
what is good : and what doth the Lord require of thee, but to do 
justly, and to love mercy, and to walk humbly with thy God ? ' 

Nahum's prophecy, again, refers to a nation outside of IsraeL 
Nineveh's repentance after Jonah's preaching was short-lived ; the 
old evils returned with more than their old power, and Nahum was 
commanded to proclaim the doom of the evil city. 

The remaining prophets are all Jewish, or belonging to the tribe 
of Judah. Habakkuk and Zephaniah are both believed to have 
prophesied in the reign of Josiah, and therefore just before the time 
of Jeremiah. Zephaniah, we know, did prophesy then, and from 
8ome resemblances in the writings of the two it is inferred that 
ihey lived at or about the same time. The dose of Habakkuk's 
prophecy is considered to be one of the sublimest passages of 
Hebrew poetry that remain to us. 

The prophecy of Obadiah is believed to be of the time of the 
Captivity in Babylon ; in that case, Obadiah would be contempo- 
laiy with EzekieL 

This Obadiah, the prophet, must not be confounded with another 
man of the same name who was Prime Minister of Ahab, King of 
Israel. 

Haggai and Zechariah were the prophets of the return from the 
Babylonian Oaptivity. To the encouragement given to the princes, 
the priests, and the people, by these two prophets, was due the re- 
building of the Temple and the re-establishment of order and beauty 
in the Temple worship. 

Malachi, the last of the prophets, lived, or at any rate delivered 
his prophecy, late in the time of Nehemiah. His book is a mixture 
of hope and fear ; he knew that if the Jews would obey God, all 
would be well, but if they disobeyed Him, worse would befall than 
had ever yet be&llen them. The last verses of his book, the last 
words of the Old Testament, show this double feeling : ' Behold, I 
will send you Elijah the prophet before the coming of the great 
and dreadful day of the Lord : and he shall turn the heart of the 
others to the children, and the heart of the children to their fatheis ; 
lest I come and smite the earth vdth a curse.' 

NoiE« Throughout this lesson I have availed myself of the con« 
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elusions as to date, etc., of the minor prophets, which are ^Ten s» 
most probable by the writers of the various articles ' Hosea,' ' Joel/ 
* Amos/ etc., in Smith's ' Dictionary of the Bible/ 

Lesson 146. 

The Book of Proverbs, i. 

Pboyeebs have been defined as many men's wisdom and one man's^ 
wit. The general idea of instruction, reproof, or adrice which they 
contain, may have been for a long time conmion to many men ; 
but at last one man puts the thought into a few striking words,, 
which so catch the attention and impress themselves upon the 
memory of other men, that when the thought is again needed these 
words and no others are used to express it. Such proverb-maMng 
goes on in all lands where instruction is chiefly given by word of 
mouth ; it used to be common in England, but since books have 
come into general use, very few new proverbs have been made, and 
many old ones have been almost lost. To collect and arrange 
the proverbs most frequently in the mouths of the people of any 
countiy used to be regarded as a work not unworthy of the wisest 
men of the country, who very often added to their collections a 
few (or many) short, pithy maxims of their own, which gradually 
became absorbed into the body of the national proverbs. There is 
every reason to believe that the Book of Proverbs, which is one of 
those books of the Bible which we may call books of wisdom, 
was made in this manner. The wise King Solomon collected the 
Proverbs which were in use in Israel, and added many of his own. 
His share, indeed, is supposed to be very great. The book, as we 
have it, consists of five parts, of which the second is, according to 
its title, Solomon's own original collection, and the third is a 
collection, made in the time of Hezekiah, of Proverbs ascribed to 
Solomon as their author. The first part is of a different character, 
and will be best treated in a separate lesson ; the fourth and fifth 
parts are not connected with Solomon in any way. 

The Proverbs, using the word in the sense already explained, 
are contained in twenty chapters, fifteen of which belong to the 
original collection, and five compose the addition made in HezekiahV 
reign. The purposes of the Proverbs are very various j prudence,, 
temperance, and chastity are strongly recommended ; idleness and 
&lsdiood are shown to be causes of ruin; and the blessings of 
peace are described very forcibly. We may say that there is a 
store, abnost inexhaustible, of worldly wisdom and religious 
philosophy laid up in these twenty chapters. In a single lesson it 
is impossible to give more than a few samples from this mine, 
with a hint or two as to the way in which we may gather some of 
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this wealth of instruction for ourselves. We will enumerate a few 
of the subjects spoken of, and set down under each head some of 
the Proverbs in which that subject is most pointedly lefeired to. 
We will begin with 

I. Indttstry, and take a few Proverbs which show the blessing 
of diligence, and the misery of idleness or sloth. ' The soul of the 
sluggard desireth, and hath nothing ; but the soul of the diligent 
shall be made fat.' — Ohapter ziii. 4. ' He also that is slothful in 
his work is brother to him that is a great waster.' — Ohapter xviii. 9. 
' Slothfulness casteth into a deep sleep ; and an idle soul shall suffer 
hunger.' — Ohapter xix. 16. ' "Kie sluggard will not plow by reason 
of the cold ] therefore shall he beg in harvest, and have notiiing.' — 
Ohapter xx. 4. Of these it is hard to say which is the most striking^ 
but the last is very important for us to remember. Youth is our 
time of ploughing ; we must be diligent in youth if we hope ever 
to prosper, for it wUl be too late to begin ploughing when the time 
of harvest is come. Another passage on the same subject is very 
interesting, inasmuch as it shows the use which Solomon made of 
his knowledge of natural history. — * Go to the antj thou sluggard ; 
consider her ways, and be wise ; which, having no guide, overseer^ 
or ruler, provideth her meat in the summer, and gathereth her food 
in the harvest.' — Ohapter vi. 6-8. 

II. Kindness op Heart, shown m Word or Deed. 'Hatred 
stirreth up strifes : but love covereth all sins.' — Ohapter x. 12. * A 
fool's wrath is presently known: but a prudent man covereth 
shame.' — Ohapter xii. 16. ' A soft answer tumeth away wrath ^ 
but grievous words stir up anger.' — Ohapter xv. 1. And one 
more, showing that this Idndness of heart should be the rule in 
our family life : 'Better is a dinner of herbs where love is, than a 
stalled ox, and hatred therewith.' — Ohapter xv. 17. 

III. The ABOMiNABLBirBss OP Lying, and God's Love op 
Truth. ' The lip of truth shall be established for ever : but a 
lying tongue is but for a moment.' — Ohapter xii. 19. ' Lying lips 
are abomination to the Lord : but they that deal truly are His 
delight.' — Ohapter xii. 22. 'A righteous man hateth lying.' — 
Ohapter xiii. 5. 

IV. Humility and Modesty. 'When pride cometh, then 
Cometh shame : but with the lowly is wisdom.' — Ohapter xi. 2. 
' Before honour is humility.' — Ohapter xv. 33. * Pride goeth be^ 
fore destruction, and a haughty spirit before a faU.' — Ohapter xvi. 
18. 

Nearly all the preceding are Proverbs of worldly wisdom ; we 
must add some which bring in religious thoughts. 

V. Trust in God. Worldly wisdom and prudence are very 
necessary, but if they are used without trust in God they are ot 
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no real service. ^ There is no wisdom nor understanding nor 
•counsel against the Lord. The horse is prepared against the day 
of battle: but safety is of the Lord.' — Chapter xxi. 80,31. The 
preparation of the horse is here taken as a type or picture of all 
kinds of preparation which men can make. 

VI. Duty towards God. Lastly, there are many Proverbs 
which tell us that our hearts must be true, otherwise our actions 
cannot be acceptable to God ; and that actions of common honesty 
must not be neglected for what we call religious duties. Such 
Proverbs are these : ^ All the ways of a man are clean in his own 
•eyes; but the Lord weigheth the spirits. Commit thy works 
unto the Lord, and thy thoughts shall be established.'— -Chapter 
xvi. 2, 3. ' To do justice and judgment is more acceptable to the 
Lord than sacrifice.' — Chapter xxi. 8. 

Lesson 147. 

The Book of Proverbs, ii. (with a few words on 
Ecclesiastes). 

It was noticed in the last lesson that the first nine chapters of the 
Book of Proverbs have a character different from the rest of the 
l)ook. To these nine chapters we cannot apply the name Proverbs 
in the sense in which we ordinarily use the word in English. They 
are a direct personal exhortation to some person whom the author 
addresses as ' my son,' and set forth the praise of Wisdom and the 
dispraise of Folly under several similitudes. It is probable that 
T/e may interpret this difference in a simple manner. The wise 
King Solomon made the collection of Proverbs contained in chapters 
ten to twenty-four, both included, chiefly for the guidance of his 
•son Rehoboam, and, having made the collection, wrote the first 
nine chapters as an introduction, or as an inducement to Behoboam 
to undertake the study of them. If this is the true explanation, 
there are very few, if any, parts of the Bible which give rise to 
thoughts so sad as those which come into our minds when we 
•compare these earnest exhortations to diligence and vnsdom with 
the folly which Rehoboam displayed in those acts of his life with 
which we are acquainted. Still, if the young man for whom these 
words were written did not learn what he might have learnt .from 
them, we ought to be thankful that they have been preserved for 
us, and to try to make a better use of them than he did. 

One sentence, which probably is the key to the understanding 
t)f these nine chapters, shows that the wisdom so highly praised 
is something very much greater and better than mere worldly pru- 
dence. Very near the commencement we find the sentence, 'The 
fear of the Lord is the beginning of knowledge,' and very near the 
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end almost the same words (' wisdom ' instead of ' Imowledge ' is. 
the only change) are repeated. 

All through this part of the book, Wisdom is represented as a 
person who calls to the simple, and begs them to receive her gifta. 
of knowledge and instruction. At the same time, she is represented 
as inexorably stem to those who wilfully refuse to obey her call. 
None of her treasures are for them, but only shame and confusion. 
The wise man chooses wisdom, and reaps the natural reward of 
his wise choice, even life and goodness ; the foolish man refuses 
wisdom, and shall eat of the fruit of his own way, and be filled 
with his own devices. Of course, if wisdom be the fear of God, 
the consequences thus described must extend beyond the present 
life ; but there is an application to this life which is important for 
us to consider. Knowledge and instruction are ofiered to the 
young, but nobody can make them take the offered gifts. Those 
who try to teach to the young lessons which will be of use in this 
world and in the world to come, cannot make them diligent in 
learning, any more than they can make them good. They do their 
best to induce young people to choose wisdom (of both kinds),. 
but the choice is for each one. Let us once more insist upon 
this fact, that those who are careless and idle in youth, almost 
always grow up to be ignorant and useless men and women ; and 
that those who in youth choose to be untruthful and selfish, grow 
up to be wicked. On the other hand, those who choose to be 
daigent and good, grow up with those good habits strengthened, 
and with God*s blessing will do good to all with whom they have^ 
any connexions. Now let us listen to a few of the pieces of advice 
contained in the part of the book of which a general accoimt haa 
just been given. 'Trust in the Lord with all thine heart; and 
lean not unto thine own understanding. In all thy ways acknow- 
ledge Him, and He shall direct thy paths. Be not wise in thine 
own eyes : fear the Lord, and depart from evil.' — Chapter iii. 5-7. 
In the kst verse, true wisdom and false wisdom, or self-conceit are 
put into direct contrast ; for, as we have reason to believe, theVear 
of the Lord as the beginning of wisdom is the chief subject of this 
series of chapters. In a later chapter. Wisdom is represented as 
saying, 'Keceive my instruction, and not silver; and knowledge 

rather than choice gold I love them that love me, and those 

that seek me early shall find me. Riches and honour are with me • 
yea durable riches and righteousness.' — Chapter viii. 10 17 is! 
Many men who have gained wealth, and have found it transitory' 
have wished that they had never set their minds upon its acquisi- 
tion ; but no man ever regretted his devotion in youth to the pur- 
suit of the durable riches of knowledge and goodness. 
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One book of the Bible remains to be spoken of^ which is also a 
book of wisdom. Its name is Ecclesiastes, and it begins with 
words which show that it is an acconnt of the thoughts of Solomon, 
when he had sunk to folly, and tried to procure Mae and fleeting 
pleasures. It is a book into the interpretation of which we can- 
not even enter now ; the experience of life alone can interpret it, 
and even that^ perhaps, only in part. But its last words explain 
themselves, and form a fitting close for our last Old Testament 
lesson: 'Let us hear the conclusion of the whole matter: Fear 
God and keep His commandments ; for this is the whole duty of 
man. For God shall bring every work into judgment, with every 
secret thing, whether it be good or whether it be evil.' — Eccl. xii* 
13, 14. 
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Lesson 148. 

Introduotioxi to the New Testament. 

The New Testament is a collection of 27 books, which are thus 
arranged : — ^The Four Gospels, The Acts of the Apostles, The 
Twenty-one Epistles, and the Book of the Revelation. 

The word ' Gospel * is derived from two Saxon words which 
mean * good news/ The word Gospel frequently occurs in the 
New Testament, and is used there to describe the message 
delivered by the first Christian teachers, not the books in which 
those messages were written. In the course of time, however, the 
meaning has been extended, so as to embrace the record of the 
message, as well as the message itself. When now we speak of 
the Gospel according to St. Matthew, or St. John, we mean the 
l>ook ascribed to St. Matthew or St. John as its author. Each of 
the books, which we call Gospels, contains an account of the life 
and teaching of Jesus Christ. The authors of two of the Gospels, 
St. Matthew and St. John, were of the number of the twelve ^ 
4ipostles ; that is, were appointed by Christ Himself to publish the * 
facts of His life, and the touths which He taught. The authors of 
the other two, St. Mark and St. Luke, were friends and fellow- 
labourers with Chrises immediate followers. The study of all the 
four Gospels is necessary for the attainment of a full knowledge of 
Christ's Hfe and teaching ; for the same sayings and doings are not 
invariably recorded in all of them. 

The part of the New Testament called ^The Acts of the 
Apostles ' relates the doings and teaching of Christ's immediate 
followers, and the first Christian converts, after His resurrec- 
tion ; and was written by St. Luke, the author of the third Go»- 
pel. 

The Epistles are, as their name implies, letters, and were 
-written by Christ's disciples after His resurrection. With the ex- 
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ception of a few, addressed to private individuals, these letters were 
addressed to the various Christian Ohurches which were growing 
up in different parts of "Western Asia and Southern Europe. They 
are almost wholly devoted to making known the rules of Ohristisoi 
fiaith and duty. The advice they contain was generally given in 
the language of encouragement and exhortation ; but when any 
church was wandering from the truth, sharp reproofs were used. 
They, were all written by men who either had been companions of 
our Saviour or were fellow-workers with His companions, and 
who, with these advantages, addressed, themselves to what their 
actual observation had shown them to be the practical wants and 
dangers of the Christian Churches. Of these Epistles, no fewer than 
thirteen were written by St. Paul, a disciple of whose conversion 
and call to be an apostle we read in the Acts of the Apostles f 
others were written by St. James, St. Peter, St. John, and 
St. Jude. 

The Book of the Revelation was written by St. John, and ad« 
dressed primarily to the Seven Churches of Asia. The language is 
singularly striking and beautiful, but it is not a book of which an 
adequate general description can be given in an introductory lesson 
like the present. 

It wiU be impossible in this limited course of lessons to go 
through the whole New Testament in the careful manner in 'v^hich 
it ought to be read. Selections for reading have therefore' been 
made, including the whole of the Gospel of St. Luke, and of the 
Acts of the Apostles ; these readings will be supplemented by the 
introduction, in the comments upon them, of passages from the other 
Gospels and the Epistles. 

There are certain preliminary questions, some general informa- 
tion concerning which may help us to understand better some 
portions of the Scriptural narrative. Such questions are the 
following : — 

1. What were the political relations between the Romans and 
the Jews at the time of Christ's birth and the commencement of 
His ministry ? 

2. What were the expectations as to the coming of the Messiah 
which prevailed among the Jews ?' Both of these influenced, some- 
times favourably and sometimes unfavourably, His reception by the 
Jews. 

3. What was the condition of religious parties in Palestine at 
the time of His coming ? A knowledge of this throws additional 
light on many passages of His life and teaching. 

The three following lessons will be devoted to an examination 
of the principal points which these three questions suggest. 
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Lesson 149.' 

The Folitioal Belations between the Homans 
and the Jews* 

It was mentioned in a lesson on the connection of the Old and New- 
Testaments (Lesson 133), that the Romans conquered Palestine, 
but did not immediately take it into their own dominions. They 
appointed a king, Herod, commonly called the Great, who was to a 
certain extent an independent sovereign ; but they reserved to them- 
selves the right of confirming, or refusing to confirm, his successor. 
At Herod's death, which took place very soon after our Saviour's 
birth, his dominions were divided among his sons : the northern part, 
Gralilee, was given to Herod Antipas ; the southern part, Judsea, 
was given to Archelaus. About twelve years afterwards, the Jews 
of Judaea complained to the Romans that they were grossly mis- 
governed by Archelaus. He was summoned to Rome to give an 
account of his conduct, and in the end was deprived of his 
authority and sent into banishment, a few years before our Saviour 
began to teach. Judsea was then placed under the rule of a 
procurator, an oflScer appointed by the Roman Emperor, and 
acting, to a certain extent, under the control of the governor, or 
prefect, of the larger province of Syria. At the time of the first 
appointment, Quirinus was the governor of the province. His 
name will be found in the gospel of St. Luke, but nothing more : 
of procurators, on the other hand, we shall meet with Pontius 
Pilate, Eelix, and Festus ; they are called in our English New 
Testament 'governors,* but really they were procurators, persons 
under authority, and liable to be called upon at any moment to give 
account of the exercise of the powers entrusted to them. 

It is very difficult to find out exactly how much of independence 
this new arrangement left to the Jews. We know that they had a 
Council, called the Sanhedrin,^ which sat at Jerusalem, and was 
presided over by the chief priests ; but we do not know the extent 
of the power which the Sanhedrin could exercise. The general 
policy of the Romans was to interfere as little as possible with the 
peculiar customs of the people whom they conquered, and it seems 
extremely probable that they did not depart from that policy in the 
case of the Jews. It appears that questions which could be decided 
fct once by the Jewish Law, and which interested Jews alone, were 
left to the decision of the Jewish Council, the Sanhedrin ; while 
those questions which concerned Roman citizens, or had reference 

' The name * Sanhedrin ' is a * Synhedrion,' meaning a * Board of 
JeYrish comiption of the Greek word Councillors.' 
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to the peace of tlie whole province as a part of the Roman Empire, 
or which were likely to endanger the Roman power, were heard 
and judged hy the Roman officer, the procurator. A confirmation 
of this view is derived from a fact which we learn from the Jewish 
historian Josephus, and which we find also hinted at, rather than 
plainly stated, in the New Testament, namely, that the usual 
residence of the Roman procurator was not Jerusalem, the chief 
city of the province, hut a town on the sea coast, named, in honour 
of the Roman Emperors, Osesarea. From Osesarea, the procurator 
went up to Jerusalem, attended by his hody-guard of Roman 
soldiers, to be present at the great feasts, when large multitudes of 
Jews were collected together, and when, consequently, there was 
more than ordinary danger of disturbance or revolt. 

There is another matter of some interest, wluch is so closely 
connected with this question of the political relations between the 
Romans and the Jews that it may best be considered in this place. 
A proud, stiff-necked nation like the Jews, with very peculiar laws 
and customs, was likely to hate, and to be hated in return by, any 
other power which might conquer it, and Roman power in Pales- 
tine was purely the result of conquest. In the New Testament 
history, both in the Gospels and in the Acts of the Apostles, we 
find instances of individual Romans who were very friendly to 
individual Jews, or to certain Jewish towns. We should be glad 
to believe that such instances were common enough to mitigate to 
some considerable degree the mutual enmity between the two races, 
the contempt of the Romans for the Jews, and the bitter hatred of 
the Jews for the Romans. The materials which we have for the 
formation of a just judgment on this point are very scanty, but on 
the whole they lead us to the conclusion that such instances were 
very exceptional. The general feeling of the Jews is shown by the 
fact that in many of their later writings, which belong to this period, 
they give to the Romans the name of Idumeans, their bitterest ene- 
mies in the olden time. That of the Romans is shown in many 
passages of their poets and historians. One of the most accurate and 
fair of the Roman historians repeats without any hesitation many 
very silly and improbable stories to the discredit of the Jews, and 
speaks of their religion as a collection of absurd superstitions which 
had only their antiquity to recommend them. Another sure in- 
dication of the feeling on both sides is given by the actual facts of 
a great rebellion, which took place about forty years after our 
Saviour's crucifixion, and which ended in the utter ruin of Jerusalem, 
and the dispersion of the Jewish people. At the close of the next 
lesson we shall see how the bitterness with which the Jews felt 
the Roman conquest of their country, combined vrith the expect- 
ations they entertained of the coming of the Messiah, influenced 
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their reception of Jesus. What we must now impress on our 
minds is that the Jews were burning with shame at being the 
subjects of a people whom they regarded as in every way their 
inferiors. 

Lesson 150. 

Jewish Expectations of the Messiah. 

At the time of which we are now speaking, the Jewish people 
were expecting a great deliverer, to whom they gave the name 
of Messiah. The word * Messiah ' is a Hebrew word, and means 
* Anointed ' ; the word ' Christ,' with which we are more familiar 
is the Greek translation of the Hebrew title.^ Some person 
anointed by God, and so set apart to confer great benefits upon 
the Jewish nation, was most anxiously looked for. This we know 
from heathen historians as well as :&om our Bibles. A Koman 
writer * says that ' throughout all the East an ancient and constant 
opinion had become prevalent, that a race of men should at that 
time go forth from Judaea and rule the whole world.* 

To answer the question, How was it that such an expectation 
had arisen and grown strong ? we must refer back to several passages 
of the Old Testament, and especially of the prophetical books. 
Very early indeed in the Book of Genesis we find words which 
encouraged such hopes. The promise that the seed of the woman 
should bruise the serpent's head has always been understood as a 
promise of a deliverer from evil. To the great ancestor of the Jews, 
Abraham, the promise was made more definite ; God told him that 
in his seed aU the nations of the earth should be blessed. Moses, 
before his death, told the people to expect the coming of a great 
teacher — a Prophet to whom they were to hearken. But it is at 
a later time, in the Psalms and in the Books of the Prophets, that 
we find promises made with clearness enough to lead the people 
to interpret these older words as promises of a Messiah. We 
wiU now read a few of these passages. 

^ Yet have I set my king upon my holy hill of Zion. I will 
declare the decree : the Lord hath said unto me. Thou art my Son ; 
this day have I begotten thee. Ask of me and I shall give thee 
the heathen for thine inheritance, and the uttermost parts of the 
earth for thy possession ' (Psalm ii. 6-8). 

' Rejoice greatly, daughter of Zion ; shout, daughter of 

1 In our general speech the words and the pergonal name, Jesus. If 

' Christ ' and ' Jesus ' are used as if this distinction be forgotten, many 

they were synonymons. The prac- passages of the New Testament be- 

tice is too common to be corrected come quite unintelligible ; e.g. Matt. 

row, but the teacher should try, at ii. 4 ; xxii. 42 ; xxiv. 23 ; Luke 

all events, to make clear the dis- xxiv. 26, 46. 
tlnction between the title, Christ, 2 Suetonius, Life of Vespasian, 

T2 
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Jerusalem : "behold thy King cometh unto thee : he is just, and 
having salvation ; lowly and riding upon an ass, and a colt the 
foal of an ass ' (Sjechariah ix. 0). 

' But thou, Bethlehem-Ephratah, though thou he little among 
the thousands of Judah, yet out of thee shall he come forth unto 
me that is to he ruler in Israel, whose goings forth have heen from 
everlasting * (Micah v. 2). 

^ For thus saith the Lord of Hosts, Yet once, it is a little while 
and I will shake the heavens, and the earth, and the sea, and the 
dry land ; and I will shake all nations ; and the desire of all nations 
shall come ; and I will fill this house with glory, saith the Lord of 
Hosts ' (Haggai ii. 6, 7). 

But one of the plainest and most encouraging of all the 
Prophecies is given by the prophet Isaiah (chaplfer xi. verses 
1-10). ' And there shall come forth a rod out of the stem of 
Jesse, and a Branch shall grow out of his roots : and the spirit 
of the Lord shall rest upon him, the spirit of wisdom and 
understanding, the spirit of counsel and might, the spirit of know- 
ledge and of the fear of the Lord ; and shall make him of quick 
understanding in the fear of the Lord ; and he shall not judge 
after the sight of his eyes, neither reprove after the hearing 
of his ears: hut with righteousness shall he judge the poor, 
and reprove with equity for the meek of the earth : and he 
shall smite the earth with the rod of his mouth, and with the 
hreath of his lips shall he slay the wicked. And righteousness 
shall he the girdle of his loins, and faithfulness the girdle of hl<« 
reins. The wolf also shall dwell with the lamb, and the leopard 
shall lie down with the Idd ; and the calf and the young lion and 
the fatling together ; and a little child shall lead them. And the 
cow and the bear shall feed, their young ones shall lie down to- 
gether : and the lion shall eat straw like the ox. And the sucking 
child shall play on the hole of the asp, and the weaned child shall 
put his hand on the cockatrice* den. They shall not hurt nor 
destroy in all my holy mountain : for the earth shall he full of the 
Imowledge of the Lord, as the waters cover the sea.' This is a 
very important passage, for it shows the spiritual natm^e of Messiah's 
Idngdom. 

Besides these encouraging prophecies, there were others which 
spoke of pain and sorrow, even of death, as, for example, the fifty- 
third chapter of Isaiah, and the words of Daniel, ' Messiah shall be 
cut off, hut not for Himself (Daniel ix. 26). 

These examples are enough to show that the language of the 
prophets concerning the Messiah was open to very various inter- 
pretations ; and, indeed, it was variously interpreted by the Jews. 
Some of them formed more selfish and earthly, others more 
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spiritual expectations of Messiah's coming. The general opinion^ 
however, among them was that on His coming the Jewish nation 
would be raised to the highest point of earthly power and greatness, 
and that Israel was to lead, if not to rule, all other nations. The 
glory of Israel under the reign of the Messiah waa not to he all 
material ; it was helieved that in His time other nations would 
seek to worship the One True God, and that, under the pure in- 
fluence of that worship, a higher and purer tone of morality would 
prevail among mankind. It was a bright and glorious vision, and 
was all the dearer to the minds of the Jews because of the strong 
contrast it afforded to the miserable condition into which they 
had actually fallen. The harder the Homan yoke pressed upon 
them, the more eagerly did they cling to the hope of a coming 
Prince, who, as they believed, would set them free from that yoke. 
If we bear in mind that this was the state of feeliog among 
the Jews, as a nation, we shall the better understand two facts 
which are plainly shown in many parts of the Gospel narrative. 

1. How reluctant the ruling party of the Jews were to believe 
in Jesus as the Messiah, when they found that He made no attempt 
to free them from the bondage of Rome, and when He declared 
that His kingdom was not of this world. (On this point see 
especially St. John vi. 14 and 15. The people said that Jesus 
was ' that prophet that should come into the world,' and Jesus 
knew that they were designing to * take Him by force and make 
Him a king,' and thei-efore He left them and went away into the 
mountain Himself alone.) 

2. How difficult it was for our Saviour's followers, even after 
they had been taught the spiritual nature of His kingdom, to be- 
lieve that salvation was offered to anyone, except on the condition 
of his first becoming a Jew. 

NoTB. — In selecting the Messianic prophecies which are given 
in this lesson, I have, as far as possible, put myself in the position 
of a Jew living at the commencement of the Christian era. 
Those which I have quoted are not those which seein to me the 
most definite ; but they are aU passages which have been intei>- 
preted of the Messiah in various writings of the Babbis, which 
writings, on the whole, represent most accurately the traditions 
and interpretations current among the Jewish teachers in the 150 
years or so before the fall of Jerusalem. For authorities, &c., see 
Professor Westcott's ' Introduction to the Study of the Gospels,' 
pp. 146-8 (3rd edition). 
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Lesson 151. 

Beligious Parties among the Jews. 

This lesson Tvill refer to the divisions of opinion on religious 
questions which existed among the Jews in our Saviour's time. 
At that time, speaking broadly, all the Jews were either Pharisees 
or Sadducees ; and we hear so much of these sects in the New 
Testament that it is desirable for us to understand what were the 
main differences that distinguished them. 

These two great parties were by no means equal in nimibers. 
The great majority of the people were Pharisees. The Sadducees, 
though a much smaller party, were, however, far from powerless ; 
the chief priests and rulers were, at the time we are considering, 
of their sect, and this fact secured for them a great deal of 
influence, which their numbers alone could not have given them. 

The chief differences between the sects were the following: — 

The Sadducees believed that the written books of Moses con- 
tained all the knowledge and all the commandments which God 
had revealed to him. The Pharisees, on the other hand, held that 
God had made other revelations to Moses, which he had com- 
municated verbally to Joshua, and which had been passed on as 
traditions from generation to generation. The Pharisees mainr 
tained the authority of these traditions, on the ground that the 
silence of the written books of Moses on some questions of very 
great importance made it impossible to believe that those books 
contained all the revelations God had made to him. They held, 
for instance, that the written books did not say anything of the 
immortality of man's soul, and they declared that it was incredible 
that God should have made a revelation to Moses which left such 
a question as this in doubt. They contended, therefore, that the 
revelation which was written had been accompanied by other 
revelations which had been handed down by word of mouth. 
Among the truths which they said had been thus preserved was 
belief in the resurrection of the dead. To this distinguishing 
doctrine of the Pharisees, which the Sadducees denied, we shall 
find frequent references in the Gospels and the Acts. 

But the Pharisees, having thus opened a door for adding to the 
written laws and teaching of Moses, did not stop with the doctrine 
of the resurrection. For years before our Saviour's birth, they 
had gone on imposing on their followers new religious forms and 
ceremonies which became most burdensome and oppressive. For 
instance, the regulations which they made as to the oil and the 
wick which should be used in the lajnps lighted in honour of the 
Sabbath, would fill a whole page of this book. The same may be 
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£aid of the appointment of the hours of prayer, and of the manner 
in which Jews were to wear phylacteries, or passages of Scripture 
written on parchment and tied round their heads. Even the length 
of fringe to be sewn on a garment, and the number of knots to be 
tied on each fringe, were made the matter of regulations which it 
was deemed impious to disobey. A whole treatise was devoted to 
the discussion of the question whether an egg laid on the Sabbath 
day might be eaten or not. Some said that it might not; to do so 
would be to break the Sabbath. Others said that it might be eaten, 
because, though it was laid on the Sabbath, it was prepared in the 
hen's body on the previous day. These last forbade the eating of 
an Qgg laid on the day following the Sabbath or any great feast, 
because it must have heen prepared on the day of rest. 

The effect of the teaching of the Pharisees had been to sub- 
stitute forms for the worship of the heart, to deaden the feelings of 
love and devotion to God, and to create much h3rpocrisy. For it 
is certain that empty forms, in which the heart has no share, harden 
us instead of lifting us nearer to God. Isaiah and some of the 
other prophets had already referred to this danger among their 
countrymen, and had denounced it in very striking language. 
Take as examples the following : ^ This people draw near Me with 
their mouth, and with their lips do honour Me, but have removed 
their heart far £rom Me, and their fear toward Me is taught by 
the precept of men.' And again : ' To what purpose is the mul^ 

titude of your sacrifices unto Me ? saith the Lord Bring no 

more vain oblations ; incense is an abomination unto Me ; the 
new moons and Sabbaths, the calling of assemblies, I cannot awa}' 
with.' Again, Amos shows how a very strict observance of outward 
forms may exist along yrith utter disregard of truth and justice : 
he says that the Jews of his time said to each other, ' When will 
the new moon be gone, that we may sell com P and the Sabbath, 
that we may set forth wheat, maJdng the ephah small, and the 
shekel great, and falsifying the balances by deceit ? that we may 
buy the poor for silver, and the needy for a pair of shoes ; yea, and 
sell the refuse of the wheat P ' How hardening had been the efiect 
of the frequent practice of empty forms is apparent from the cold 
condemnation with which the Pharisees witnessed some of our 
Lord's merciful cures, merely because they were performed on the 
Sabbath day. 

Not only had the Pharisees made the ceremonial law of Moses 
most burdensome, and deadening to the religious feelings ; they had 
also, under the cover of their traditions, introduced a number of very 
immoral precepts. For instance, the plain duty of a man to pay 
hia debts was thus evaded : no Jew was to pay any debt to a heathen 
creditor within three days of a heathen festived. The command 
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of Deuteronomy to Israelites to ' love the stranger/ was directly 
contradicted by the Pharisaic precept that no Jewish nurse 
should attend to a heathen sufferer. The command * Honour thy 
father and thy mother ' was evaded, with the sanction of the 
Pharisees, by a pretended gift of all one's property to the Temple ; 
in that case the man who had made the gift, or only uttered the 
word ' Corban,' a ^ gift,' was entitled to refuse any support to his 
parents, whatever might be their need. It was to such inmioral 
precepts as these that our Saviour alluded, when He charged the 
Pharisees with making the word of God of none effect through their 
traditions. 

It, would, however, be doing injustice to the nobler spirits among 
the Pharisees to suppose that their teaching was all hard and formal 
or immoral. On the contrary, some very fine sayings of their chief 
teachers, or Babbis,are left on record, which are in perfect harmony 
with the precepts of duty given by Christ. The following are some 
examples : — 

Simon the Just said : ' Upon three things stands the world ; 
upon law, upon worship, upon charity.' 

Joses ben Jochanan said: 'Let thine house be open to the 
street ; and the poor, the children of thine house.' 

Antigonus of Socho said : ' Be not like servants, who serve their 
masters imder promise of reward ; but rather serve as those who 
ask for no wage, and let the fear of God be round about you.' 

Babbi Hillel said : ' A^Hiat is hateful to thyself, do not to thy 
neighbour ; this is the whole law, all the rest but commentary.' 

' Judge not thy neighbour, till thou standest in his place.' 

' Where is much righteousness, there also is much peace.' 

' He is the true disciple of Aaron who seeks peace, loves men, 
and brings them to the Law.' 

The following are from various soiurces : — 

' Listen to reviling and answer it not ; do all things for the 
love of God, and rejoice thyself in suffering.' 

^Rank thyself with the oppressed rather than with the 
oppressors.' 

' An evil eye, evil desire, and hatred of men, bring a man to 
destruction.' 

* Surely the Law is the teacher of wisdom ; make thine house 
into a meeting-place of the wise, sprinkle thyself with the dust from 
off their feet, and thirstily drink in their speech.' * 

When we compare the tone and temper of these sayings with 
the hard, self-righteous spirit which the majority of the Pharisees 
showed in the manner of their reception of Jesus, and with the 

^ This nobler side of Pharisaism Deutseh's Essav on the Talmud, 
is well brought out in the late Em. * Literary Bemains/ pp. 1-58. 
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examples preyioufily given of their practical teaching, we cannot 
fail to he surprised at the contrast. It warns us that the nohler 
spirit of any Church may he completely stifled, if she allows her- 
self to make all righteousness depend on the ohservance of external 
rites and ceremonies, without due regard to their original meaning, 
and to their influence on the spiritual life of her memhers. 

Three other class names are used in the Gospels : a brief ex- 
planation of them will he here in place. 

1. ScKiBEB. — ^This name describes an ofiice or occupation. 
The Scribes were generally Pharisees : their duty was to preserve 
the copies of the ancient Scriptures, and to make new copies as 
they were needed. The rules and regulations for copying the 
Scriptures were very minute, for some hidden meaning was sup- 
posed to be conveyed even by the number of letters, and by the 
manner of their arrangement in lines. 

2. Lawyers. — These also were Pharisees. They were the 
teaching body of the sect ; it was their duty to learn by heart and 
to expound to the people the regulations and precepts referred to 
in the previous part of this lesson. 

3. Herodia2;s. — ^This is the name of a political rather than a 
religious party. The Herodians were, however, almost entirely 
composed of Sadducees, and bitterly hated the patriotic Pharisees. 
The Herodians, as their name implies, were adherents of Herod : 
they wished to see Judaea brought still more completely under the 
Koman rule, and tried to suppress any attempt made by the Jews 
to regain their independence. Herod was king, not by the choice of 
the Jews, but by appointment of the Roman Emperor ; the only 
way that his power could be retained was by acting in subservience 
to Home. 

Lesson 152. 

Bead St. Luke i. i— 3& 

The first four verses of the passage just read are of great 
interest ; they show us the plan followed by St. Luke in writing 
the Gospel which bears his name, and the purpose which he had 
before him in imdertakLng the task. 

The plan adopted by St. Luke was to make strict enquiries from 
all those who were eye-witnesses of the events he records, in order 
that he might state nothing that could not be proved to be authen- 
tic. His next task was to arrange the materials thus collected after 
a method which he describes by the words ' in order.' As we pro- 
ceed, we shall find good reasons for believing that by that expression, 
* in order/ he did not mean chronological order, that is, order of 
time, but, rather, order of subjects. He constantly goes to the end 
of a series of events or subjects, to avoid returning to them again 
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after epealdng of sometliing else which may have occuired in the 
same period. 

His purpose in writing the history of Christ's life was twofold : 
first, to prevent the reception of any feJse stories concerning our 
Saviour which may have become current in his time *, ^ second, the 
instruction of Theophilus, who seems from the title, 'most excellent,' 
prefixed to his name both here and at the beginning of the Acts, 
to have been a Gentile nobleman. The Gospel of St. Luke, how- 
ever, though written primarily for one man, has constantly been 
regarded as the special Gospel for the Gentiles. 

One remark may be made upon the last words of the preface, 
* thou hast been instructed.' The Greek word so translated means 
' taught by question and answer ; ' it is really, with scarcely a letter 
changed, our word ' catechised.' This is interesting, as showing 
that in the very earliest times the Christian religion was taught in 
the same way as it is now, namely, by giving information to the 
learners, and then questioning them to find out whether they have 
understood what they have heard. 

Of St. Luke's life not much is knovm. A few interesting facts 
may be gathered from the New Testament. He was one of the 
companions of the Apostle St. Paul in the journeys of the busiest 
part of his life ; and was sent by St. Paul on important missions to 
some of the Churches which he had founded. From the manner 
in which he is mentioned by St. Paul in the Epistle to the 
Colossians, it is generally inferred that Luke was aOentile, or at 
all events of Gentile (not Jewish) extraction. His profession was 
that of a physician ; St. Paul calls him ' the beloved physician : » 
to his professional training is very probably due the accuracy with 
which he describes certain cases of sickness. The last notice of St. 
Luke in the New Testament is in St. Paul's last-written letter (the 
2nd Epistle to Timothy), in which he says, ' Only Luke is with me.' 
St. Luke, therefore, may be regarded as a faithful friend of the 
great Apostle : he vras with St. Paul in his work; and, when his 
work was done, and he was waiting for death, danger could not 
drive St. Luke from his side. 



The history recorded by St. Luke begins with an account of the 
prediction of the births of John (called afterwards John the 
Baptist) and of Jesus. This early commencement is, of course, in 
agreement with St. Luke's plan, which was to make enquiries ' from 
the very first.' 

* WritinfCf, known now as *Apo- gelists are abnost concealed br a 

cryphal,' or doubtful * Gospels,' were multitiyie of exaggerations and abr 

very early in circulation, in which surdities, 
the events recorded bv our Evan- 
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The announcement made to the good old priest Zacharias, that 
a son should he horn to him and his wife Elizaheth^ contained also 
a declaration of the work which that son should perform. He was 
to ' go hefore * the Lord ' in the spirit and power of Elias (Elijah)/ 
to turn the hearts of the fathers to the children, and the disohedient 
to the wisdom of the just ; to make ready a people prepared for the 
Lord.' The announcement was more than Zacharias could helieve, 
but the angel who made it departed with these last words : * My 
words shall he Mfilled in their season.' 

The following verses contain the account of another more won- 
derful announcement. An angel appeared to a virgin named Mary, 
and told her that she should have a son, whom she should call 
Jesus, and in whom the old promises of an everlasting kingdom 
should he fulfilled. The angel said unto Mary, ' The Holy Ghost 
(Spirit) shall come upon thee, and the power of the Highest shall 
overshadow thee : therefore also that holy thing which shall he 
bom of thee shall be called the Son of God.' One thing only re- 
mains to be noticed, namely, Mary's &ith and humility : when she 
heard these words of the angel, she said, ' Behold the handmaid of 
the Lord, be it unto me according to thy word.' 

Lesson 153. 
Bead St. Liike i. 39—80. 

The narrative contained in the latter part of the first chapter of St, 
Luke's Gospel is so plain and simple that it needs no explanation. 
But it contains two hymns, or songs of praise, which should be con- 
sidered more minutely. These hymns, composed and sung or 
recited by Mary and Zacharias, l^ve long been used in public 
worship by the greater part of the Christian Church, and are nearly 
always known by the first words of their Latin translations. The 
song of the Virgin Mary is known as the * Magnificat ' (doth mag- 
nify or extol), that of Zacharias is known as the ' Benedictus ' 
(blessed). 

The Magnificat is, like the Psalms which we have read in the 
Old Testament; mainly an expansion of one thought, and the 
thought is, the goodness of God to the meek and lowly. Such 
expressions as, ' He hath regarded the low estate of His hand- 
maiden,' ' He hath put down the mighty from their seat^, and hatli 
exalted them of low degree,' resemble many passages in the Psalms, 
of which one should be noticed more particularly, namely, the last 
verse of the fortieth Psalm : ' I am poor and needy, but the Lord 

1 Where personage* of the Old portant that the attention of the 
Testament are referred to in the scholars should be called to the fact, 
New by their Greek names, it is im- as above* 
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careth for me.' The New Testament, however, gives the clearest 
utterance of the same truth, especially in our Saviour's words, 
' Blessed are the poor in spirit, for theirs is the kingdom of heaven ;' 
'Blessed are the meek, folr they shall inherit the earth/ 

The 'Benedictus' is full of the thought of God's blessing 
hestowed upon His chosen people, and through them upon other 
nations. It teaches us a great deal about the feeling of the Jews 
with respect to the expected Messiah. Zachariaa speaks of de- 
liverance of the Israelites from their enemies : twice, as we see, 
he refers to this matter. The deliverance was to come by some 
member of the house of David, the royal house of Judah : ' that we 
should be saved &om our enemies, and from the hand of ak that 
hate us;' and again the result is described: *that we, being 
delivered out of the hand of our enemies, might serve Him (Grod) 
without fear.' Still, in Zacharias's mind, as in that of the b^t of 
the Jews, there was something more in the expectation of the 
Messiah than the hope for mere outward freedom and deliverance 
from such external enemies as the Romans. The sob, over whose 
birth he was rejoicing, was to be the herald of spiritual as well as 
of temporal blessings ; he was to be the prophet of the Highest, * to 
give knowledge of salvation unto His people, by the remission of 
their sins.' That must mean that the evils which were weakening 
the spiritual life of the Jews were to be put an end to. And 
Zacharias, in the true spirit of prophecy, takes a still wider view, 
for he declares that the great blessings which he foresaw were not 
to be confined to Jews only, but were to be extended to those who 
had not been instructed in God's ways as the Jews had. In fact, 
nothing less than this can be meant by the words ' To give light to 
them that sit in darkness and in the shadow of death, to guide our 
feet into the way of peace.' 

Besides the above, there are three minor points of some interest. 
The account of the naming of the child of Zacharias and Elizabeth 
is the first hint we have that the name was given to a Jewish child 
at the time of his circumcision, just as with us a child receives his 
name at his baptism. We see also, that so long ago as the period 
of which we are reading it was customary to give a child the name 
of his father, or at all events of some member of the same family. 

Next, what was the writing-table for which Zacharias called ? 
It was not a table in our sense of the word, but a tablet, a small piece 
of wood or ivory covered with a thin coating of wax, in which the 
letters were scratched with the point of an iron instrument, called 
a style. When the writing had served its purpose, the instrument 
was turned, and its handle was used to rub the wax smooth, and 
leave the tablet ready for use again. 

Third, St. Luke's mention, in the last verse of the chapter, of 
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the youth and early manliood of John is an illustration of what 
was said in the last lesson as to the meaning of the words ' in ord^r.' 
John*8 remaining in the deserts (or wilderness) was certainly after 
the events which we shall find recorded in the next chapter ; hut St. 
Xiuke had nothing to tell us ahout him until the time of his show- 
ing unto Israel, except the .one &ct that he did remain in the deserts : 
it was therefore ^ in order ' that he should finish what he had to say 
ahout John, hefore going on to another suhject. 

Lesson 154. 

Bead St. Luke ii. i— 39* 

The passage presents very few difficulties of interpretation. There 
are, however, one or two detached words which need some ex- 
planation and a few verses which are important if we desire to 
understand the condition of the Jews with regard to their religious 
hopes and expectations at the time of our Saviour^s hirth. Some 
separate notes on these points, instead of a continuous comment, 
will now follow. 

1. A\Tiat was the taxing referred to in the early verses of the 
chapter ? It was not a demand for money : if it had heen, Joseph 
and Mary could have paid their money just as well at Nazareth as 
at Bethlehem. The word which is translated, * taxing,' means 
literally ' writing, down,' or ' enrolment,' and the thing signified 
sefems to have heen very much like what we now call a * census.' 
The Roman Emperor wished to know the numher of the inhahi- 
tants of Palestine, and the property which each possessed. The 
knowledge thus gained would certainly he very useful in case 
of taxation, that is, of raising money for the government, hut rais- 
ing money was not the only purpose of it. There is little douht 
that one purpose was a political one. Palestine, under Ilerod, was 
a partially independent kingdom : the action of Augustus, in in- 
cluding this trihutary state in the statistical records of the Empire, 
must have reminded Herod and the Jews that their independence 
was merely nominal, and that Augustus could, at any moment he 
chose, extend his own direct government over them. It is im- 
portant to ohserve that the Jews had a very strong attachment to 
the homes of their remote ancestors ; they might have heen living 
for many generations in a distant place, hut still they looked upon 
the homes of their ancestors as their own homes. It was just as 
if a man living in Yorkshire should call himself and helieve him** 
self to he a Londoner, merely hecause his great-grand£Either, or 
some ancestor even more remote, had heen a citizen of London. 
So when the decree was puhlished for the enrolment of the Jews, 
they went to the old homes of their families, that they might he 
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written down or enrolled as belonging to those places. Joseph 
and Maiy were of the femily of David ; their home, therefore, 
according to their view, was Bethlehem, though they lived at 
Nazareth ; and accordingly they went to Bethlehem, to be en- 
rolled there. 

2. There were, doubtless, in different parts of Palestine, many 
others who were descended from David, and all of them being 
desirous of being enrolled at Bethlehem, the little town would be 
overcrowded. The only place for the reception of travellers was 
^ the inn,' which was not like our inns, a place where, in return for 
a payment of money, beds and food are provided ; it was merely a 
building with several rooms, quite without furniture, but open, 
free of charge, to all comers. They had to take their food and 
bedding with them, and from the inn they got only shelter from 
the wind and rain. Places of the same kind are still found in 
some Eastern countries, where they are known by the name of 
Khans. When Joseph and Mary arrived, all the rooms were 
occupied, and therefore they had to seek for shelter in the shed set 
apart for the cattle. There our Saviour was bom, in poverty and 
lowliness. 

3. The words 'Mary kept all these things, and pondered them 
in her heart,' give us the same idea of her character as that which 
we gathered from the first chapter, namely, that of a woman 
humble, meek, and faithful. There were strange events transpiring 
round her, in some of which she was an actor ; she could not 
understand them, but kept thinking of them, in faith that some 
day she would receive an explanation. 

4. The narrative of the words and deeds of the aged Simeon 
and Anna tells us that the expectation of a deliverer, which we 
have seen was cherished by the old priest Zacharias, was common 
to many of the Jews. They were glad to know that the fulfil- 
ment of Grod's promises was already begun, and spoke of their 
gladness ' to all them that looked for redemption in Jerusalem.' 

5. St. Luke's narrative of the birth and infancy of our Saviour 
is very fuU and seems to be complete. But from St. Matthew's 
Gospel we find, that between the presentation of Jesus in the 
Temple and the return of His parents to Nazareth, some events 
occurred which St. Luke does not relate. Some wise men came 
from the East to Jerusalem, and said that they had seen a star 
which betokened the birth of a king of the Jews. They asked, 
therefore, where the young king was. The news of their arrival 
and their questioning was brought to Herod, the king of the Jews, 
and he, witii his usual cunning, tried to avail himself of the services 
of the wise men to find out and destroy a possible rival. The 
wise men foimd Jesus at Bethlehem, but did not return to tell 
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Herod, for they liad been warned of God that Herod wished to 
kill Jesus. Herod was angry at finding his plan foiled, and de- 
termined to perform a terrible act which, he thought, could not fail 
to accomplish what he desired, namely, the destruction of Him 
whom the wise men called 'King of the Jews.' He gave orders 
for the murder of all the young boys in Bethlehem and its neigh- 
bourhood. His orders were obeyed; all the young boys were 
slain ; but his plan did not succeed. Joseph and Mary had been 
warned of Herod's design, and had fled into Egypt, taking the 
infant Jesus with them. There they remained until Herod's death, 
which happened not long after these events, and then they returned 
from Egypt, not to Bethlehem, but to their own city, or rather 
village, Nazareth. 

Lessok 155. 

Bead St. Luke ii. 40—52. 

The short passage-of the Gbspel which we have just read is, for two 
reasons, very full of interest. It is the only account that we possess 
of any part of the life of our Lord between His infancy and the 
commencement of His public ministry, which was when He was 
about 30 years old. Besides which, it shows us much of His char- 
acter, and proves that His youth was such as to lead to the life of 
manhood which is afterwards more fully described. 

From the writings of Jewish Doctors, and of others who have 
studied the manners of the old Jews, we find that they had a 
peculiar form or religious rite which they used for admitting their 
boys into the congregation of Israel. Up to the age of twelve 
years, a boy was entirely under the control of his parents, and re- 
ceived from them all the instruction, both secular and religious, 
which he did receive. But at that age he was considered able to 
exercise his own powers of thought, and to understand for himself 
something of his duties as a member of the nation. He was taken 
to the priest, who caused him to read a short passage from the Law 
of Moses, which contained a confession of faith in the One True 
God. The priest, placing his hands on the boy*s head, then uttered 
some prayers, and told him that from that day he was bound, on 
his own behaJf, to obey the Law. From that time the Jewish boy 
had a new name, ' Son of the Law,' and was allowed to listen to 
the explanations of the Law which were given in all the principal 
towns of the country, and especially in Jerusalem, by the Doctors, 
or, as they were called, the Rabbis. 

This ceremony, it appears, was performed in the case of Jesus ; 
and He at once availed Himself of the privileges which it bestowed. 
His desire to know more of the Law of God led Him at once to 
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the place where the Doctors were explaining the Law. In Esten- 
ing to them and asking them questions, He forgot ahout the return 
of His fiiends to Nazareth^ and was left behind in Jerusalem. 

But we must now direct especial attention to that part of His 
character which is displayed in His conduct when, after their three 
days of grief and anxiety, His mother and Joseph found Him. 
His mother spoke words of tender reproach, to which He made 
reply in words which show that He must, even at that early age, 
have understood something of the greatness and divineness of the 
work He was to do : ' How is it,' He asked them, ^ that y& 
sought me? wist^ ye not that I must be about my Father's 
business P ' But although some great thought thus filled the mind 
of Jesus, He did not show the least symptom of pride or self-will. 
On the contrary, we are told that He went with Mary and Joseph 
to Nazareth, and was subject unto them. His bodily and mental 
growth are described in the simple words : * Jesus increased in wis- 
dom and stature, and in favour with God and man.' 

What was the nature of His life for the next eighteen years at 
Nazareth we do not certainly know, but from a passage in St. Mark 
(vi. 3), ' la not this the carpenter P' we may infer that it was a life 
of poverty and toil. The carpentei of a sniall village like Nazareth 
canmot have been a man of wealth, and must have had to work 
hard for his daily bifead. In these days, when ' getting on ' means 
'getting rich,' and when too many people seem to femcy that 
manual labour is less honourable than other kinds of work, it is 
well to remember that our Saviour Himself spent His early man* 
hood as a poor carpenter in a secluded Gkdilean village. There He 
waited in patience, until the time was come for the beginning of 
His public life. 

Lesson 156. 
Bead St. Luke iii. 1—20. 

In this chapter we take up again the history of John, the son of 
Zacharias, at the poiat where it was left at the end of the first 
chapter. This chapter tells us how John was * shown imto IsiaeL' 
Bemembering the state of i-eligious feeling among the Jews, and 
their expectation of the Messiah at that lime, we shall not bave 
much difficulty in understanding why the preaching of John, which 
was chiefly about the kingdom of God, attracted so large a number 
of hearers, and caused so much excitement and questioning. We 
are told by St. Luke (verse 15) that ' the people were in expectation, 

iTheobsolete word 'wist,* should hinted at; and the form * to wit' 

])e explained as meaning ' knew ' ; used in legal documents brought 

the connection between it and the forward as a similar survival of an 

words * wit ' and * wise ' should bo old English word. 
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and all men mused in their hearts of John, whether he were the 
Christ (the Messiah), or not/ 

In this lesson we have to consider two things : (i.) the manner 
and matter of John's preaching ; and (ii.) the ordinance of baptism 
which he adopted, and from which he has received the name of 
John the Baptist. 

I. The description of John's preaching is given in words closely 
resembling those which are used with reference to the old prophets : 

* the word of God came unto ' him. He was a messenger sent to 
declare Gknl's will ; not merely to tell the people what he himself 
thought and felt. The carelessness of one part of the Jewish na- 
tion, and the formalism of another part, made him stern and 
unyielding in the delivery of his message. Like most earnest men, 
who feel the importance of the work they have to do, John had no 
time or inclination to please the multitudes who came flocking to 
him. He even chose words which must have displeased many of 
them, with the purpose of awakening them to understand the 
meaning of his message. He told all who heard him that the mere 
fact of their descent from Abraham was of no avail, if they put it 
forward as a plea for exemption froni obedience to God's laws. 
Being Abraham's descendants would only make their case worse, 
unless they imitated Abraham s faith and obedience. But he added 
to. this teaching practical advice, which it was within the powey 
of all his hearers to obey. Upon the rich he enjoined almsgiving, 
upon the publicans justice, upon the soldiers moderation and con- 
tentment. And when the people wondered whether he were the 
Messiah, he tQld them that he was not, but that he was preparing 
the way for the Messiah's coming. In other words, John declared 
that if the Jewish people did not attend to the plain, practical 
duties which too many of them were neglecting, they would be 
unable to recognise the Messiah when He did come. 

II. The ceremony of baptism, which has been continued to the 
present time by Christians, was not a new ceremony in the time of 
John, but he first used it as the form of admission into a distinct 
society; he made it the distinguishing mark of his disciples or 
followers. A brief account of its previous history and its meaning 
will be interesting and instructive.^ 

Among the ancient Israelites, and also among many heathen 
nations of the ancient world, frequent washings of the body were in 
general use as part of the rites of their religion. The word 

* baptism ' is a Greek word, and its literal translation into English 
is * washing.' The washing of the body was intended and under- 

1 The materials for this sketch of the Bible. The author of the 
are taken almost entirely from the article is Dr. Harold Browne, the 
article * Baptism,' in the Dictionary present Bishop of Winchester. 
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stood to be a symbol or sign of the purity of the hearts and 
intentions of the worshippers. 

Long before the time when John came baptising in the 
Jordan^ complete immersion in pure water had been used as a part of 
the ceremony by which both men and women, born in heathenism; 
were admitted into the commonwealth of Israel. 

These customs would in a great measure have prepared the 
Jews for John's baptism. They were expecting the coming of the 
Messiah, who should deliver them from the afflictions which their 
sins had brought upon them. They readily coupled in their minds 
the necessity of repentance and the expectation of the Messiah, ac- 
cording to a very prevalent belief tiiat the sins of Israel delayed the 
coming of Christ, and that their repentance would hasten it, 
John's baptism, corresponding with the custom of cleansing by 
water from legal impurity, and with the baptism of proselytes from 
heathenism to Judaism, seemed to call upon them to come out from 
the sinful an4 unbelieving habits of their age, and to enlist them- 
selves into the company of those who were preparing for the 
manifestation of the deliverance of Israel. But it was distinct 
from those older customs in two points : it was practised, not in the 
case of heathens, but of Israelites, and so was distinguished from 
the baptism of proselytes ; it was to be the beginning of a new life, 
and not merely the preparation for one definite act of religion, and by 
this it was distinguished from the ^washings' required by the 
ceremonial law of Israel. 

The meaning of the sign was, purification. The connection 
between the sign and the thing signified is expressed very beauti- 
fully in the following passage from a sermon by the late Eev. F. 
W. Robertson : ' Ablution in the East is almost a religious duty ; 
the dust and heat weigh upon the spirits and heart like a load ; the 
removal is refreshment and happiness. And it was impossible to 
see that significant act — in which the convert went down into the 
water, travel-worn and soiled with dust, disappeared for one mo- 
ment, and then emerged pure and fresh — without feeling that the 
symbol answered to and interpreted a strong craving of the human 
heart. It is the desire to wash away that which is past and 
evil.' 

Lesson 167. 

Bead St. Luke iii. 21, 22 ; iv. 1—13. 

[The teacher will exercise his own discretiop as to omitting 
the genealogy. In the author's opinion any instruction that 
children might derive from reading it, is almost neutralised by the 
fact that in the translation of the Hebrew names into Greek, their 
forms are altered very greatly.] 
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In this lesson we have put together parts of two chapters, be-' 
cause the history they contain is evidently continuous. The words 
' Jesus being full of the. Holy Ghost ' certainly refer back to the 
middle of the previous chapter, where we read that ' The Holy 
Ghost descended in a bodily shape like a dove upon Him,- and a 
voice came from heaven which said, *' Thou art My beloved Son ; 
in Thee I am well pleased." ' 

The last words seem to mean that, at His baptism, Jesus re- 
ceived both the full knowledge of the work He was henceforth 
to be engaged in, and power to can-y out that work. Immediately 
after this, He had to undergo that trial which is always known as 
His temptation in the wilderness. The close connexion between 
the baptism and the temptation of our Saviour is further shown 
by the fact that the tempter began two of his attempts with the 
words * If Thou be the Son of God.' In that trial the devil 
tempted Jesus to make a bad use of the powers and gifts which 
God had bestowed upon Him. God had sent Jesus to redeem the 
world, to deliver mankind from their sins ; He had given Him the 
power of working miracles, to aid Him in the accomplishment of 
His great work ; and had just borne the witness, * Thou art My 
beloved Son.' Then the devil came and proposed that Jesus should 
use those great powers for unworthy ends, for ends which, if attained, 
could benefit only Himself. Among other proposals was, as we 
have seen, the suggestion that these supernatural powers should be 
used tofiecure a great earthly kingdom with all its fame and power. 
It was needful that Jesus should be thus really and truly tempted, 
in order that His life and His victory over temptation might be an ejt- 
ample to us. Had He not been tempted as we are, the history of His 
life would not have taught us how to live. One of the Epistles 
(Hebrews iv. 15) makes it a great encouragement to us, in our en- 
deavours to live a godly life, that ' we have not an high priest which 
cannot be touched with the feeling of our infirmities ; but was in 
all points tempted like as we are, yet without sin.' The last words 
of this verse, ' without sin,' lead us to consider how Christ met 
the temptations of the devil ; for it is in this that we must learn 
to follow His example. Take the second temptation. The tempter's 
words were no sooner ended than Jesus said, ' Get thee behind 
Me.' He cast back to the devil instantly the h&d thoughts which 
he had suggested ; He did not stay to play or trifle with them, 
but swept them away, as we should sweep away a poisonous insect 
which had dropped upon oiu: hands, lest, if it were allowed to rest 
there even for a moment, it might leave its deadly sting behind. 
Now this is the only way in which we can resist temptation. 
We must always do what we know to be right, at once, without 
hesitation, without allowing ourselves to cast longing, linger-' 
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ing glances on the wrong path. If we allow bad thoughts to 
find a home in our minds for even the shortest time, we shall 
have indeed a hard task to drive them out. They will cling to us 
more closely every moment that we cherish them in our souls, 
until at last they will gain the mastery over us, and lead us hope- 
lessly degraded into bad and wicked deeds. If once we begin to 
play or trifle with a wicked thought, even if it does not then and 
there lead us into evil ways, it more or less weakens our sense of 
right and wrong, and the mere harbouring it, apart from any 
further consequences, is in itself a sin. This truth, though plainly 
stated over and over again in the Bible, is seldom sufficiently 
taken to heart. Men, in their judgments of their fellow-men, 
necessarily consider actions so exclusively that we are apt to 
forget that God knows and weighs our thoughts, and that He 
disapproves of wicked thoughts, even if they be not carried into 
action. In few words : watchfulness over our thoughts, and a 
strict control upon them, are the first necessities of a virtuous 
life. Hence the saying of our Lord: 'Blessed are the pure in 
heart, for they shall see God.' In these few simple words, which 
we should trjr to make the ruling maxim of our lives, we are 
taught what is the true and only foundation alike of religion and 
morality. 

Note. — This is the only lesson in which I have dwelt at length 
on the government of the thoughts, but in several places I have 
alluded to it in passing. Let me entreat the teacher to amplify 
and dwell upon those passing references, and in fact to take every 
suitable occasion for impressing on his scholars the paramount and 
vital importance of keeping a strict and evei^watchful guard over 
our thoughts. 

Lesson 158. 

Bead St. Luke iv. 14— 44- 

In this passage we have an account of the beginning of the public 
life of our Saviour. The first incident recorded at any length is 
His delivering an address in the synagogfue of the village of 
Nazareth, where He had spent His youth, and His rejection by the 
Nazarenes. From that we shall presently draw a very important 
leteon, but we will previously consider two other points which de- 
mand some notice. 

1. In the second verse of the passage we find, for the first time 
in our readings, the word ' synagogue.' What was a synagogue ? 
and what can we learn about the rules for its government P 

The history and origin of the synagogue is involved in some 
oilbecurity, but it is probable that the services of the synagogue, as 
they existed in our Saviour's time, do not date back to an earlier 
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period than the captivity in Babylon. The pioua Jews there, 
being far away from Jerusalem^ and therefore unable to attend the 
national services in the Temple^ had been accustomed to meet 
together in other buildings for common worship, and after the 
return of the people to Palestine, this custom was continued in 
the various provinces of their own land. Places for common 
worship were built throughout the towns of Palestine, and were so 
multiplied, that at the conmiencement of our Lord's public ministry, 
no town or village in Palestine was without one such place, and 
many towns had two or three. In foreign countries also similar 
places were built. The Jews were scattered over great part of 
Western Asia, Eastern Europe, and Northern Africa; wherever 
they went, after the Captivity, they took this custom of regular 
meetings in stated places as part of their religious system. The 
name * synagogue ' is the Greek name of such a building, and, 
meaning either a * meeting ' or a * place of meeting,' according to 
circumstances, expresses very correctly the purpose for which the 
building was used. Common worship was held in the synagogue 
every week, and so those who lived at a distance from the Temple 
in Jerusalem were constantly reminded of their duty towards God, 
and of their dependence upon Him. The manner of the worship 
that was conducted in these synagogues has been a subject of much 
controversy, but all who have studied it seem to agree in the most 
important particulars, (i.) Stated lessons were read from the Law 
and from the Prophets ; and, since these books were written in the old 
Hebrew, they were translated for the benefit of the people into the 
common language, that is to say, Aramaic in Palestine, Greek in Qten* 
tile countries, (ii.) Prayers were offered to God by a minister in the 
name of all the people, who showed their agreement in the petitions 
by uttering aloud at the end of each prayer the word ' amen,' mean- 
ing ' truth,' as if they had said * these are in truth our desires.' (iii.) 
The lessons read from the Law and the Prophets were often made 
the foundation for sermons or addresses to tiie people assembled in 
the synagogue. Li Gentile countries Gentiles were admitted, and 
were often brought to the knowledge of the true God by the sermons 
they heard. It was such an address that our Lord gave in the 
synagogue at Nazareth. 

2. The second point is that the latter part of the passage we 
have read contains the first accounts of any miracles performed by 
our Saviour. They are miracles of healing, signs of His love and 
goodness. Our last lesson showed that He would not use for Him- 
self, for His own gain or advantage, the miraculous powers which 
He possessed, but now we find that as soon as He met with men 
suffering from bodily or mental disease, He put forth His power 
and restored them to health. We shtjl read afterwards of the 
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actual suffering to which He exposed Himself for the good of 
maDkind ; but surely we may already learn to love Him for His 
divine unselfishness, His care and love for the sad and suffering, to 
whom He * went about doing good.' 

3. But now let us compare this divine unselfishness of Jesus 
with the mean and narrow jealousy of the Nazarenes, who refused 
to hear Him, and, if they could, would have killed Him. In pre- 
vious lessons we have seen swne of the effects of this vice of 
jealousy. We have seen how it prompted the first deed of blood, 
the murder of Abel by his brother Gain. We have seen how it 
led Joseph's brethren to do what was almost, if not quite, as vdcked, 
that is, to sell their brother into slavery. Li both these cases we 
have seen jealousy not only prompting cruel actions, but smothering 
all the natural affections of the men who were poisoned by it. In 
the passage just read we have an example of the blinding power of 
jealousy : we see how completely it closes people's eyes to the wis- 
dom and virtues of their fellow-men. If this passion once takes 
iirm hold of a person, it too often blinds alike his conscience and 
his reason. It blinds the conscience, so that the person who is 
subject to it ceases to distinguish right from wrong ; and it often 
blinds the reason so completely as to make him not only unjust, 
but unable to discern even his own true interests. This was the 
effect of jealousy upon the people of Nazareth. They could see no 
beauty, no truth, no wisdom, in even our Saviour's ' gracious words,' 
because they had first known Him as only a poor carpenter's son, 
and because He had done deeds of love and mercy to others before 
coming to them. Had He come directly to them when He felt 
His time was come to begin His words and deeds of love, and had 
He come to them as the son of some great prince, or as a master in 
Israel, they might, perhaps, have listened to Him. But they could 
not bear to be taught or rebuked never so gently by One sprung from 
a family of their own callage, by One who had lived in their midst 
as one of themselves. Therefore ' they were filled with wrath,' and 
would have killed Him. 

Now this kind of thing is to be seen almost daily. Again, 
therefore, let it be remarked that jealousy takes many forms. It 
creeps stealthily into the hearts of young and old alike, if they be 
not watchful ; it may lead to any kind of sin, according to the 
circumstances in which the person is placed who becomes its prey. 
But whatever may be the particular crime or folly into which it 
may draw us, its worst spiritual effect is always the same j it 
darkens our souls, and separates us from Qod. 
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Lesson 159. 

Read St. Luke v. i— 16. 

Iw this passage we read of two of our Lord's miracles, and of the 
effect which one of them produced upon three men, Peter, James, 
and John, who at once became His disciples. Both these miracles, 
l^e almost all the others which He performed, were not merely 
wonders of a kind to astonish the spectators, but also proofs of His 
ready and broad sympathy with His fellow-men. They were of 
such a nature as to associate His teaching with His love, and to 
open men's hearts for the reception of the Gospel. 

Let us to-day consider the effect which the great draught of 
fishes, following, as it did, immediately upon our Lord's teaching, 
produced on St. Peter. He appears to have been painfully dazzled 
by the full display of our Saviour's power and purity, just as a per- 
son is dazzled who comes suddenly out of a dark room into the bright 
sunshine of day. His fii-st impulse was, as it were, to close his 
eyes. The awakened sense of his past short-comings, in the presence 
of the Saviour's holiness, pained and alarmed him. He exclaimed, 
* Depart from me, for I am a sinful man, O Lord.' But, as soon as 
Christ set before him the idea of becoming a fellow-labourer with 
Him, St. Peter's feelings took another turn. He found relief from 
the pressure of past sin, by taking up a life of exertion and self- 
denial. This was true, healthy penitence. 

Now it is well that we should study carefully this story of 
what is generally known as the ca/Zof St. Peter, because it suggests 
to us, by contrast, other and very different kinds of so-called peni- 
tence, with which we may too easily content ourselves. There is 
a kind of sickly penitence which spends itself in idle, vain regrets 
for the past, and leads to no change of life. It is too common to 
find persons who seem to think that they can atone for a con- 
tinuance in present transgressions by expressing great sorrow for 
past offences ; to hear men, for instance, bewailing a mis-spent, 
wasted boyhood, without for a moment considering how they may 
best make use of the opportunities still left to them. Let us not 
fey to shut our eyes to the truth in this matter. Idle regrets for 
the past, which bear no fruit* in the future, are, too often, simply a 
means of deadening, and in time of destroying, the power of 
conscience. The test of healthy, life-giving repentance is whether 
it inspires us with such a loathing for our past sins as to make it 
more and more improbable that we shall ever repeat them. 
Penitence is a mere hoUow and dangerous delusion, if it does not 
leave us with a deepened sense of how displeasing our faults are to 
God; if it does not thus strengthen us to resist future temptation. 
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Our repentances are vain, if they only make sin more easy and 
familiar to ns, and if our consciences give us less and less pain with 
every repetition of their warnings. In a word, the soundness of 
penitence, like that of all other feelings, must be tested by its fruits ; 
and though this truth seems so plain as to make its formal state- 
ment needless, thei-e are, unhappily, few, truths which men are so 
apt to overlook. It is, therefore, well that the example of St. 
Peter's conduct at his call, taken in connection with the grand story 
of his subsequent life, should be carefully meditated on. He did 
not, indeed, after his call, become by any means a faultless man. 
Far from it ; he was guilty of many shortcomings, and of .one very 
sad sin. But what did happen was, that, from the time of his 
awakening to a new life, he grew steadily and continuously in faith, 
viHuBy and courage, until, having conquered his natural timidity, he 
became, as we shall see in the Acts, one of the most self-sacrificing, 
fearless, and devoted of Chrisfs followers. His was, therefore, the 
godly repentance * spoken of by St. Paul, * which needeth not to 
be repented of.' 

In order the better to realise the great change made in St. 
Peter's feelings, let us contrast the exclamation we have just read, ■ 
' Depart from me,' with his words, spoken at a much later time, at 
a time when Jesus was deserted by many of His professed disciples. 
On that occasion. He asked those nearest to Him, ' Will ye also go 
away ? ' and St. Peter, answering for them, said, ' Lord, to whom 
shall we go ? Thou hast the words of eternal life.' 

Another point of great importance is, the statement made in 
the last verse of the passage we have just read : Jesus ' withdrew 
Himself into the wilderness, and prayed.' Such actions as those 
of which to-day's lesson tells us — teaching great multitudes of peo- 
ple, and healing them of their infirmities — must not only have 
caused fatigue to our Saviour's body, but must also have been a 
strain upon His spirit. How did He maintain His spiritual 
strength? By prayer to God; by retiring into a solitary place, 
and refreshing and strengthening His spirit in communion with His 
Father. 

These private prayers of Jesus are very frequently mentioned 
in the Gospels, and especially by St. Luke. The lesson we should 
learn from them is veiy plain. All of us are exposed to trials and 
temptations, all are subject to suffering of many kinds. In such 
circumstances we need spiritual strength, support, and comfort, and 
the surest way of obtaining them is to seek them, as our Lord did, 
by frequent, earnest prayer, and in quiet commimion with God. 
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Lesson 160. 
Bead St. Luke v. 17-39. 
This passage commences with an account of a miracle of healing 
performed by our Lord, goes on to describe the calling of Levi — 
better known by his other name, Matthew — to be a disciple of 
Ohrist, and concludes with an abstract of our Saviour's teaching 
on the relation between His own work and that of John the 
Baptist and the Pharisees. 

Our first object here is to explain the meaning of the word 
* publican,' and the reasons why publicans were so much disliked 
by the Pharisees, that is, by the great body of the religious Jews. 

At the time of which we are reading, Palestine was a pro- 
vince of the Roman empire, and the Jews were obliged to con- 
tribute their share towards the expenses of government. The 
money was principally raised by taxes levied upon certain articles 
of daily use, by charges upon sales of fish or farm-produce, and 
by tolls. These taxes were not collected, as taxes in England are 
now, by persons appointed by the central government, but in a 
very different way. The emperor, or the manager of his finances, 
let out the privilege of collecting particular taxes to the highest 
bidder. For instance, if a tax had been imposed for a certain 
time upon the hay grown in some specified district, a rough 
estimate would be made of the amount of money likely to be re- 
ceived, and, instead of waiting for the money to be paid in small 
sums, the government agreed with a wealthy man who was will- 
ing and able to pay a large sum of money down, and gave him, in 
return, authority to collect the tax from the people, in any wa,y 
that seemed best to him. This rich man usually employed a 
number of persons to do tlie collecting for him, and very generally 
pressed the people so hard for payment that, besides repaying him- 
self the large sum he advanced, he made a considerable fortune. 
The actual collectors of the taxes are, in the New Testament, 
called ^ publicans.' 

Since it was the interest of the publican to get as much 
money as he could out of the people, for his wages were generally 
in proportion to the money he paid to his employer, it very often 
happened that the publican was not exactly fair in his dealings 
with the people ; so unfairness v^as always suspected, even where 
it did not exist, and throughout the Roman empire no class of 
men were so much disliked as these publicans. 

But in Palestine they were more disliked than elsewhere. 
The Jews, and especially the Pharisees, who cared most for the 
remembrance of their former independence, hated the Romans in- 
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tensely as their heathen conquerors, and that hatred was made even 
more intense by the necessity of their paying taxes to the Roman 
government. Many Pharisees declared that it was an milawful 
act for a Jew to pay any tribute to a heathen. Ajid when Jews 
were found, who were not merely willing to pay, but to be the 
active instruments in collecting the taxes, the hatred of the 
Pharisees rose almost to fury. They looked upon Jewish publicans 
as worse than heathens, and classed them always with the worst 
kind of siimers. Their hatred for the publicans had its natural 
result ; as a class the publicans were degraded : they had forfeited 
the respect of the beat of their fellow-countrymen, and soon lost 
their own self-respect. 

Now let us observe that these people, who were so much despised 
by their fellow-men, were not neglected, as incurably degraded, by 
our Lord. Their degradation seemed to give them a claim upon 
His care, and, therefore, instead of avoiding them, He mixed freely 
with them, and tried to awaken them to a desire for a better life. 
This was what He meant, when He answered the rebukes of the 
Pharisees by the words which we have read to-day, ' They that 
are whole need not a physician, but they that are sick. I am not 
come to call the righteous, but sinners to repentance.' 

Levi, or Matthew, is an example of the success of our Saviour's 
plan of love. When he was called, he left his work of collecting 
the taxes, and left, of course, the gains which he would have made, 
and followed Jesus at once. He became a most faithful follower, 
and was the first to write down for the benefit of others an 
account of his Master's life. He was the author of the Gospel 
according to St. Matthew. 

Another word to be considered is the word ' parable.' This is 
only the English way of writing a Greek word which means 
' resemblance ' or * comparison.' But it is used in the New Testa- 
ment in a special sense. A great scholar. Dr. Lowth (1710-1787), 
gives this definition : — A parable is * a continued narrative of a 
fictitious event, by way of simile to the illustration of some im- 
portant truth.' It is added, that the circumstances, though 
fictitious, or made for the purpose, are always such as might have 
happened. We shall find examples of such parables as we proceed. 
Sometimes the word is used, as in the passage we have read, for a 
simple comparison, in which no event is described. The action of 
Christ's new teaching was like the action of new wine, whose fermenta- 
tion always causes a disturbance of its mass, and stretches to the 
utmost the skin or leather bottles in which it is kept by Eastern 
people. To attempt to make Christ's teaching agree with all the 
forms and ceremonies which the Pharisees had invented, would be 
like putting new wine into leather bottles which had already been 
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Strained as far as possible : in such a case the bottles would burst, 
and the wine would be lost. That is, interpreting the parable, 
the forms of the Pharisees would be destroyed with all the good 
as well as evil that was in them, and our Saviour^s teaching would 
also come to nothing. ' But new wine,' He said, ' must be put 
into new bottles, and both are preserved.' 

Lesson 161. 

Bead St. Luke vi. 1—19- 

The greater part of the passage read to-day may reasonably be 
looked upon as an interpretation in action of the parable with 
which our last lesson closed. On two occasions, the excessive 
scrupulosity of the Pharisees with regard to certain forms of their 
Law, or rather, of their explanations and additions to the Law, 
brought Jesus into conflict with them. In one of the introductory 
lessons it was stated that the chief fault of the Pharisees was that 
they lost &dght of the meaning of the Law, which was intended as 
a spiritual guide for men, in their desire to carry out its direc- 
tions in a mechanical manner. This lesson shows us that fault in 
action. 

In the first of the recorded instances, they accused the disciples 
of Jesus of breaking the Sabbath, because as they passed through 
the corn-fields they plucked a few of the ripe ears, and rubbed off 
the husks to eat the grains. This, we are told by scholars, was a 
recognised privilege of passers-by, and was provided for by law. 
But the Pharisees said it was working on the Sabbath. Our Lord 
answered by appealing to their common-sense : His disciples were 
hungry, and had a right to do so much work as was necessary to 
prepare the corn for eating. 

The second case is more remarkable, and conveys a lesson 
which we must try to bear in mind. In the synagogue, where 
Scribes and Pharisees were gathered for worship on a Sabbath-day, 
there was a man whose arm was withered. Jesus came to that 
synagogue and taught. Now the Pharisees knew that He could 
heal men's infirmities, and therefore watched Him narrowly to see 
what He would do in this instance. He rebuked them, though in 
the most gentle words, and healed the man, thus rousing their 
anger even to madness. 

Now what we must observe here is the deadening effect pro- 
duced upon the souls of these Pharisees by their exclusive 
attention to outward forms. They were assembled for worship ; 
that is, they came there to pray to God, to hear the Scriptures read 
and explained. But their thoughts were not at all employed in the 
worship I they were thinking only of a particular form, and lost 
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all the benefit of the prayers^ of the readings and of Christ's 
teaching. They were watching Him all the time, eager to accuse 
Him of breaking the Law. His defence of His disciples had pre- 
pared them to expect that He would do some deed which they 
would consider contrary to the Law. So^ not only did they lose 
the spiritual benefit which they might have derived, but their 
human sympathies also were blunted. The pain which the poor 
afflicted man must have been suffering did not at all occur to them. 
And, all the while, they were forgetting the true meaning of the 
very form they wished to have observed. If they had considered 
what was the true meaning of the Sabbath — that is to say, that it 
was intended for man's rest and refreshment, both bodily and 
spiritual — they could not have blamed our Saviour for healing the 
afflicted man on the Sabbath-day, for they would have felt that 
the removal of sufiering was one great element of rest. 

We may notice, that immediately after this, St. Luke tells us 
again of our Saviour's private prayers. The confiict with the 
Pharisees had caused Him pain and weariness. In secret com- 
munion with God He regained peace iand strength. 

The closing verses tell us of the selection of twelve of the 
disciples, who were from that time known as ^ Apostles.' They 
were * sent out ' (that is the meaning of the word apostle) from 
time to time, into the various towns of Palestine, to prepare the 
way for the personal visits of their Master. We may infer fix)m 
this selection of a chosen few to be His special ministers, that the 
gracious words and deeds of our Saviour had produced a great 
efiect upon the people, and that many of thom became 'disciples' 
or ' leamera.' With these twelve, He went to a place where a 
great multitude of people had gathered together, and addressed them 
in a discourse which haa always been known as the ' Sermon on 
the Mount.' 

Lesson 162. 
Bead St. Luke vi. 20—49. 

The discourse of our Lord to His disciples and the people who 
had collected to hear Him, which we have just read, is called, 
from the place of its delivery, the Sermon on the Mount. In St. 
Matthew's Gospel the same discourse is given at much greater 
length, filling there the 5th, 6th, and 7th Chapters. But St Luke 
gives us in later chapters of His Gospel nearly all those parts 
which are omitted in the passage which we have just read. We 
will therefore, for to-day, confine our attention to this passage, and 
consider the other parts when we come to them. 

This discourse is so full of important teaching, being indeed 
OUT Lord's first declaration of the principles of the religion and 
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morality whicli He came to teach, that we cannot examine the 
precise meaning of each sentence, but must content ourselves for 
the present with attempting to get a general idea of the teaching 
as a whole. 

The first thing we must notice is that the Sermon on the 
Mount does not contain minute and detailed rules of conduct. 
Our Saviour does not tell us exactly what we are to do under such 
and such circumstances, hut He declares what is the spirit which 
must actuate us in all our deeds. This, indeed, is what is meant 
by the statement that in the Sermon on the Mount we have a 
declaration of the principles of Christian religion and morality. 
Had it been otherwise — that is to say, had our Lord given us 
minute rules — His teaching would have been much less simple, 
much harder to be taken to heart by people of all ages and all con- 
ditions of life. But when we understand well that He is teaching 
us the general motives which should guide our conduct, we shall 
have no difficulty in applying His words in our daily lives. It is 
this declaration of principles rather than formal rules, which makes 
one great distinction between the manner of our Lord's teaching 
and that of the Pharisees. They gave very minute rules and 
directions for almost every conceivable case ; and the result was 
that men thought so much of the forms of the rules, that they 
missed the spirit of the commands embodied in them. We 
have to ask ourselves whether the motives by which our actions 
are directed are such eis Christ would approve; and so our 
thoughts, instead of always dwelling on ourselves, are turned tp 
Him. 

Now let us consider the various principles declared in this 
Sermon. Our Lord begins by pronouncing certain blessings, or 
* beatitudes,' as they are usually called, which are really declarations 
of the true ground of happiness. The number of these blessings is 
greater in St. Matthew's Gospel than in St. Luke's, and among those 
which are omitted here, there are two which we must not pass over. 
They are, first, the sentence which has more than once been quoted 
in these lessons, viz., * Blessed are the pure in heart ; for they shall 
see God ; * and secondly, * Blessed are the peacemakers ; for they 
shall be called the children of God.' Of those which are given 
in the passage we have read to-day the teaching is very plain. 
We must learn not to set our afiections on the things of this world, 
such as wealth, fame, or great favour with our fellow-men, but 
rather to desire God's approval. We are reminded of the old 
prophets, who were hated and persecuted, because they chose to 
please God rather than men ; and we are told that their reward 
was great in heaven. 

In the second part of the Sermon, our Lord instructs us 
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generally as to our duties towards our fellow-men, and tells us 
that we must treat each other in a genoiQus, forbearing, self-deny- 
ing spirit. We must love and do good to aU^not merely to those 
who do good to us, but even to our enemies. So^ only can we be 
the children of the Highest, of our Father in heaven, ^for He ' (to 
quote the fuller form of words from St. Matthew, chapter v. 
verse 45) — ' He maketh His sun to rise on the evil and on the 
good, and sendeth rain on the just and on the unjust' 

Our Lord then goes on, in the third part of the Sermon, to 
show that the root and spring of all our actions is in our hearts, 
and that unless our desires and thoughts be pure, we cannot do 
good deeds. He uses a very striking illustration : ' A good tree 
bringeth not forth corrupt fruit ^ neither doth a ooirupt tree bring 
forth good fruit' 

And then the Sermon concludes with a most solemn warning, 
expressed in the form of a parable about two builders, against 
empty professions which bear no fruit in a virtuous life. Through- 
out the Gospels such warnings occiur. Over and over again, our 
Saviour warns us that it is an easy thing to say, ' Lord, Lord,' 
and to profess faith in Him, but that it is a hard and yet a need- 
ful thing to keep His precepts. To hear His words and do them 
is like living in a house which no storms can shake or floods wash 
away, because it is ' founded upon a rock.' 

Lesson 163. 

Bead (again) St. Luke yi. 20—26. 

Tee last lesson directed our attention generally to the whole 
teaching of the Sermon on the Mount. Let us now refer especially 
to the commencement of the sermon, and, above all, to two verses, 
the 22nd and 23rd. They run thus : * Blessed are ye, when men 
shall hate you, and when they shall separate you from their com- 
pany, and shall reproach you, and cast out your name as evil, for 
the Son of Man's sake. Rejoice ye in that day, and leap for joy, 
for, behold, your reward is great in heaven; for in like manner did 
their fathers unto the prophets.' And the 26th verse completes the 
teaching on this point, by showing the opposite side : ' But woe 
unto you, when aU men shall speak well of you: for so did their 
fethers to the false prophets.' 

These verses contain our Lord's own declaration of a truth 
stated in many other parts of the Bible, a truth which most men 
admit, but which, in practice, is very generally forgotten. They tell 
us that we ought not to expect praise from our fellow-men for all our 
good deeds. Now, although all Christians admit this truth, and 
confess that we should look to God, rather than to man, for our 
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reward, there are sayings very common among us whicli show how 
many of us forget it. For instance, how common it is to hear 
persons say that they have given up a good work, because they 
found it a ^ thankless task/ as though that were a sufficient reason 
for abandoning a duty. This fault is not peculiar to any age. 
Even children at school are apt to be discouraged and to relax in 
their efforts, if their teachers and parents do not praise them when 
they do their lessons well. And, all through life, this feeling of 
making the praise of our fellow-men a condition on which alone we 
will do our duty is sadly too common. Its frequency is a proof 
how strangely blind we remain to all the earnest warnings of 
Scripture against it. 

Now there is no surer way of guarding ourselves against this 
failing, than by thinking often of the noble examples of disinterested 
action with which the Bible and other histories furnish us. In 
all times some few great men have been found ready to go steadily 
on in the path of duty, in spite of all the discouragements which the 
persecution, the ingratitude, or the ignorance of their fellow-men 
could throw in their way. Indeed, it has been more often ignorance 
than ingratitude which has led men to make a bad rpturn to their 
benefactors. Many of the greatest blessings bestowed on mankind 
could not be valued or appreciated by the men of the time when 
they were first made known. A child cannot be grateful to the 
teacher who is teaching it the alphabet, because it is only after it 
has learnt to read, and has experienced the pleasures to be enjoyed 
in reading, that it can value the knowledge it has acquired. 

Take some other instances ; and, first, one from English History. 
In the 13th century there lived in England a man named Roger 
Bacon, who devoted his life and all his fortune to the study of 
what is called Natural Philosophy. He was, no doubt, the father 
of that Natural Science for wldch England is now so famous, and 
which has given us so many material advantages. But the men of 
his own day did not understand him ; they called his experiments 
conjuring, and tried him for witchcraft and heresy. The reward 
he received was many years of imprisonment, during which he was 
strictly prohibited from writing out the results of his long labours. 
Some historians, indeed, say that the harshness with which he was 
treated brought on an illness, of which he died in prison. 

Another instance comes from the history of the Israelites. They 
were never grateful to Moses for his self-sacrifice, because they 
knew from experience all about the good things they had enjoyed 
and left in Egypt, and had no faith in the untaeted blessings of the 
promised land. 

Still another example may be found in St. Paul. Without his 
laborious journeys and unwearied preaching, Europe would not 
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have received the knowledge of the Gospel of Christ. Yet in him 
the prophecy of our Saviour waa literally fulfilled ; for he says of 
himself, and of those who journeyed with him, ' we are made as the 
filth of the world, and are the off-scouring of all thinp:s.' 

These persecutions, which not only St. Paul, but very many 
other teachers of Christianity, had to undergo in order to secure 
for mankind the blessings of the Gospel, are mentioned in the verses 
we have read to-day, in connection with similar persecutions en- 
dured by the old prophets in their exertions for the good of Israel. 
When, therefore, we read in the Bible, or in any other history, of 
such cases of ingratitude or persecution of benefactors, we should 
stop to consider in what a condition we should have been, had dl 
those who have gone before us been unable or unwilling to do their 
duty, unless always stimulated or supported by the praise and 
gratitude of those whom they tried to benefit. 

No doubt, well-earned praise is very pleasant, and undeserved 
blame very bitter. All persons of good feeling value the 
sympathy and approval of their fellows. It is when we allow our- 
selves to become wholly dependent upon them as our main support 
in the discharge of our duty that we do wrong. If we cannot walk 
a step without men's praise, and have a mean, cowardly dread of 
their blame, we cease to be the servants of God, and become the 
slaves of men. Our actions will be governed, not by our own will, 
but by the opinions of others ; and we shall often be driven from 
the course our conscience approves by the influence of the most 
selfish, the most ignorant, and most stupid, of our fellow-men. 

Lesson 164. 

Bead St. Luke viL 

The acts and words of Jesus recorded in this chapter are of a kind 
which cannot fail to increase our love for His person and character. 
In the early part of the chapter we read of an act of healing per- 
formed on the servant of a centurion, that is, the commander of a 
division of the Roman army consisting of one hundred men. The 
kindness of this centurion towards the Jews in Capernaum, shown 
by his building a synagogue for their worship, and the gratitude of 
the Jews for his kindness, shown by the fact that it was the chief 
men of the Jews that asked Jesus to heal the centurion's servant, 
are very pleasing to notice. They show that stnne Romans, at all 
events, were considerate and thoughtful in their dealings towards 
the conquered Jews, and that the hatred of the Jews for the 
Roman yoke did not always imply hatred for individual Romans. 
The action of the centurion, however, proves that, although he had 
not united himself to the Jews, he had learnt so much of the True 
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God that he cannot be looked upon as a heathen. In any case we 
must notice that his faith drew forth praise from oiir Saviour, who 
said to the people : ' I have not found so great faith, no, not in 
Israel; 

The second miracle recorded in this chapter is one of the most 
striking contained in the Gospel. In the former case, a man, sick 
unto death, but still alive^ had been restored to health *, but, in this 
case, a man already dead and on his way to burial was brought 
back to life. We cannot wonder that such a display of power 
made the people declare, ^A great prophet is risen up among us,' and 
' God hath visited His people.' What we must notice, however, is 
not merely that this was an act of power, but that it was an act of 
power directed by pity and love. The words, * Weep not,' ad- 
dressed by Jesus in His compassion to the sorrowing mother, are 
as full of instruction for us as the words of power, * Young man, I 
say unto thee, Axise.' 

The verses which follow, relating how John the Baptist, who 
was then in prison, sent some of his disciples to ask Jesus whether 
He really was the long-looked-for Messiah, present some difficulties. 
The interpretations that have been given fall into two classes. 
Some scholars believe that John the Baptist sent his disciples 
merely for their satisfaction, not for his own. Others again, making 
use of the likeness, frequently alluded to in the Gospels, between 
John and Elijah, believe, that just as Elijah's fortitude once de- 
serted him, when Jezebel threatened to slay him, so John, now that 
he was in prison, and had been put there at the desire of a woman 
almost as wicked as Jezebel, felt his faith and courage deserting 
him, and sent these disciples to Jesus that they might bring back 
to him in his prison some comfort and solace. 

The praise of John, uttered by our Lord after the departure of 
his messengers, aroused the anger and jealousy of some Pharisees 
who heard it. Their murmuring drew forth from Jesus words of 
keen rebuke. He said that they were as difficult to please as 
children: whatever was given them was just what they did not 
want. John's austerity displeased them, and the sociability of 
Jesus displeased them equally. StiU, He concluded, ' Wisdom is 
justified of all her children ; ' meaning, it seems, that there is a 
right place both for austerity and for sociability. 

The chapter concludes with a lesson of love, in the form of a 
parable. This parable was addressed to a Pharisee, whose rigid 
notions of what was right and proper were upset by the reception ac- 
corded by Jesus to a sinful woman. The Pharisee seems to have been 
almost untouched by the teaching of Jesus ; but in the heart of the 
sinful woman His purity awoke a sense of past sin, and desire for 
amendment. She was in the house of a respectable Pharisee, where 
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she could not venture to come "boldly^ forward and speak to Jesus, 
but she did what she could ; she crept quietly behind the couch on 
which He was lying, and let her penitential tears fall over His feet, 
which she then wiped with her long hair. Her sincere penitence 
was acknowledged by our Lord, and He comforted and strengthened 
her by the words : ^ Thy sins are for^ven ; thy faith hath saved 
thee. Qt) in peace.' 

Lesson 165. 
Bead St. Luke viii. 

The Parable of the Sower, which we have just read, taken with 
the interpretation which our Saviour gave of it to His disciples, 
is very easy to understand. It tells us of the many ways in which 
the Word of God is prevented from bearing its natural fruit in our 
hearts and conduct. To consider in detail all the dangers to our 
religious and moral welfare against which this Parable warns us, 
would indeed require many lessons, for there is no age or condition 
of man to which it does not apply. Some of its warnings are 
made the exclusive subjects of other Parables ; for instance, the 
warning against the dangers arising from worldly cares, given in 
the 7th and 14th verses, is very strikingly set forth in the 
Parable of the Great Supper, which we shall hereafter consider. 
The verses to which we will confine our attention to-day are the 
6th and 13th, which have a direct reference to self-control. 

The 6th verse says of the seed, ^ Some fell upon a rock ; and 
as soon as it was sprung up, it withered away, because it lacked 
moisture.' Our Saviour interprets the verse thus: 'They on the 
rock are they, which, when they hear, receive the word with joy ; 
and these have no root, which for a while believe, and in time of 
temptation fall away.' 

Now these verses teach us that mere passing bursts of religious 
feeling will not support us in the paths of virtue. They apply, 
for instance, to people who listen with pleasure, and with a certain 
Mnd of religious feeling, to beautiful prayers and sermons, but 
whose good intentions vanish in the presence of severe temptations. 
Let us, then, consider how, by the aid of religion, we may establish, 
in our characters steadfastness of purpose, or what is commonly 
called self-control, that is, the power of doing what we think 
right in spite of temptations. Beyond all doubt, this quality of 
aelf-control is most easily acquired in youth ; indeed, if we grow 
up in self-indulgent ways, it is very hard ever to get out of them : 
our desires and impulses are strengthened by every victory they gain 
over our resolution, until at last they may entirely overcome our 
conscience. How often, for instance, does the unhappy drunkard 
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in his l)etter moments really wish to become a 8ol)er man^ and how 
often does he find that all power of self-control has heen destroyed 
by long indulgence^ so that his had habits master all his good in- 
tentions ! We cannot, therefore, begin too soon to practise self- 
controL We must remember that if our religious faith is to help 
us in the hour of temptation, we must carry it into our daily life 
And actions. We must strive early to accustom ourselves to think 
■of God as always near us, loving and caring for us. If we do so 
think of Him, we shall find that it will become daily more and 
. more easy for us to make His precepts the rule of our lives. If 
we once fully grasp the truth that God loves us and cares for us, 
we shall love Him in return, and obedience to His laws will then 
become a pleasure, rather than a burden to us. We all know 
how light our exertions become, when we make them to please 
those we love. So it is with people who love God with all 
Iheir hearts. As St. Paul says, ' The love of Christ constraineth 
us.' 

We should nevet' forget that toe have daily, almost hourly, opportv^ 
nities of showing our love to God, and of exercising and thus stt'CTigthen^ 
ing our self-control. We all have stnall daily, as well as great occa-^ 
sional, temptations ; and we may gain great strength by the daily watch- 
fulness needful to resist our lesser temptations, as well as by resisting 
those greater ones which more rarely assail us. Our daily trials 
vary according to our natural dispositions or circumstances in life. 
Some of us are naturally inclined to be lazy or careless ; and the 
exertion required for the careful and conscientious discharge of our 
'daily duties is a wide field for the exercise of our self-control. 
Others are tempted to be cross and unkind, others to be very vain 
And conceited ; in short, all of us have inclinations and thoughts 
which require to be constantly kept down and conti'oUed ; and it is 
by daily bringing them into subjection and obedience to Christ's 
precepte that we grow in fiaith and strength. Let us close these 
Temarks on self-control with some lines in which this thought is 
very beautifully expressed : 

' The trivial round, the common task, 
Will furnish all we ought to ask ; 
Room to deny ourselves, a road 
To bring us daily nearer God.' 

The remainder of the chapter contains accounts of several of our 
Lord's miracles, performed for the relief of both mental and 
physical distress, and told in language so simple that it would be 
•difficiilt by any comments to make its meaning clearer.^ 

1 The accounts of the healing of destruction of the herd of swine, are, 
the Gadarene demoniac aud of the to some extent, an exception to this 
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His words, given in the 21st verse: 'My mother and my 
brethren are these which hear the word of God, and do it,' show 
clearly the practical character of His teaching, and impress a lesson 
which we have before noticed, namely, that mere words, without 
good deeds, are not acceptable to God. 

NoTTR. — ^The importance of forming habits of self-control in 
early life cannot be too earnestly impressed upon the young. The 
teacher should amplify the few instances given in this lesson or 
the various ways in which we may "strengthen such habits by daily 
exercise of the self-denial needed to correct our minor failings.. 
The wonderful anecdotes one reads of the self-restraint of Nortb 
American Indians' under great danger and pain prove that self- 
control, when practised early in life, though it be practised solely 
under the exigencies of circumstances, acquires extraordinary 
strength. How much stronger, then, will it become, if practised 
daily in youth as a conscientious duty I 

Lesson 166. 

Bead St. Luke ix. 1—^2. 

The commencement of this passage describes the event which gave ' 
to the twelve chosen followers of Jesus the name of Apostles. 
That name, as has been already explained, means 'persons sent 
forth.' In sending out His Apostles, our Lord gave them some 
simple instructions, the general effect of which was that they 
should aid His work by the same means as He Himself was 
taking for furthering it. His forbidding them to make any great 
preparation for their journey had apparently two purposes : He 
desired to encourage theih to trust in God's providence, and also 
wished them to proceed, upon their errand without delay. 

The wider spread of His fame which naturally resulted from 
this course, alarmed Herod the Tetrarch, who, subject always to a 
general allegiance to the Roman Emperor, then ruled in Northern 
Palestine. The 7th to the 9th verses give the reasons for Herod's 
anxiety, and refer very briefly to the beheading of John the Baptist. 
St. Luke's Gospel contains no particulars of this event ; we will, 
therefore, take the full account from the Gospel of St. Mark 
(Mark vi. 17 — ^29). There we read as follows : — 

' Herod himself had sent forth and laid hold upon John, and 

description. I have, however, left sufficiently simple for young person?, 
them without comment, because I ^ Instances and references of 

have not been able to find, and am great interest are collected in the 

unable to suggest, any explanation notes to Campbell's * Gertrude of 

which is at once sufficiently full and Wyoming.' 
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l)ound him in prison for Herodias' sake, his brother Philip's wife : 
for he had married her. For John had said unto Herod, " It is 
not lawful for thee to hav^ thy brother's wife." Therefore 
Herodias had a quarrel against him, and would have killed him ; 
hut she could not : for Herod feared John, knowing that he was a 
just man and an holy, and observed him ; and when he heard him, 
he did many things, and heard him gladly. And when a conve- 
nient day was come, that Herod on his birthday made a supper to 
his lords, high captains, and chief estates of G^ilee : and when the 
daughter of the said Herodias came in, and danced, and pleased 
Herod and them that sat with him, the king said unto the damsel, 
" Ask of me whatsoever thou wilt, and I will give it thee." And 
he sware unto her, " Whatsoever thou shalt ask of me, I will give 
it thee, unto the half of my kingdom." And she went forth, and 
4said unto her mother, " What shall I ask ? " And she said, " The 
head of John the Baptist." And she came in straightway with 
haste unto the king, and asked, saying, '* I will that thou give me 
by and by^ in a charger the head of John the Baptist." And the 
king was exceeding sorry ; yet for his oath's sake, and for their 
sakes which sat with him, he would not reject her. And imme- 
diately the king sent an executioner, and commanded his head to be 
brought : and he went and beheaded him in the prison, and brought 
his head in a charger, and gave it to the damsel : and the damsel 
^ave it to her mother. And when his disciples heard of it, they 
came and took up his corpse, and laid it in a tomb.' 

The extraordinary act of capricious cruelty and levity here 
recerded, horrible as it was, is onty one of a multitude which 
might be cited to show the danger of entrusting absolute and de- 
spotic power to a being so weak and erring as man.' 

The miracle of the feeding of the five thousand is so simply 
•told, and its lesson is so obvious, that no comment is here needed. 
But it is not quite clear, from the passage which we have read, why 
Jesus went aside privately into a desert place. From the other 
Evangelists we may gather the following facts : that at the death of 
John the Baptist his disciples at once attached themselves to Jesus, 
and that it was immediately after they had joined Him, that He 

1 The phrase *by-and-by* has ' To Herod, more afraid of break- 
completely changed its meaning ing a promise he never should have 
since our authorised translation was made than of incurring the guilt of 
made. It is now a phrase of delai/y murder, we may apply our own 
but in each of the four places where poet's lines: — 
it occurs in the Authorised Version, • * His honour rooted in dishonour 
this place included, it is used to stood, 

translate Greek words which mean And faith unfaithful kept him 

*at once,* falsely true. ' 
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went away into the desert place. The cruel murder of so eminent 
a teacher as John had been, would certainly cause great grief to his 
disciples, and would give them some reason for anxiety about their 
own safety. The retirement would give them opportunity for in- 
dulging their grief, the counsel they received from Jesus privately 
would comfort their hearts, and strengthen them to i'ace any 
danger that might be coming. 

Immediately after the feeding of the midtitudes, we read of our 
Saviour's praying secretly, as was His custom, and then of His an- 
nouncing to His disciples, for the first time, that He would suffer 
the same fate as John : His death would be a violent death, but it 
would be followed by the glory of resurrection. 

Lesson 187. 
Bead St. Luke ix, 23—36. 

Ofr Lord's prediction of His own death, which closed our last 
lesson, leads naturally to the teaching with which this passage- 
begins. There He lays down once more the Christian doctrine of 
self-denial : ^ If any man will come after Me, let him deny himself, 
and take up his cross daily, and follow Me.' The ground on which 
the doctrine rests is stated in very striking words, which our Saviour 
frequently repeate^d, in forms varying very slightly : ' For whosoever 
will save his life shall lose it : but whosoever will lose his life for 
My sake, the same shall save it. For what is a man advantaged, if 
he gain the whole world and lose himself, or be cast away ? ' St. 
Mark (viii. 37) tells us that He added, * What shall a man give in 
exchange for his soul ?'* In considering such a passage as this, we 
must remember a fact stated in the first of our lessons, namely, 
that in those early days, before the art of printing had been, 
invented, all sayings intended for the people at large had to be put 
in such a short form that they could be easily remembered and 
quickly repeated. For such a purpose it was oiiy possible to state- 
teuths in a broad, unqualified manner. There can be little doubt 
that it was with the object of their being more easily circulatedi 
and more generally understood, that Jesus expressed in what we 
may call proverbial sentences the most important of the truths He 
taught. Usually also, as in this instance, the broad, unqualified: 
form of the saying carries it more directly home to us than if it 
had been very fully and lengthily explained. The passage whichs 
we are now considering is generally held to be a contrast betweem 
the eternal importance of our spiritual life and the fleeting character- 

1 Or * life.' The same Greek word is translated * life ' in St. Luke an^ . 
' sour in St. Mark. 
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of our earthly life. It tella us of the foolishness of sacrificing 
the life of our spirits, for the sake of any passing enjoyment 
in this earthly life. The same thought is beautifully expressed by 
St. Paul, in his 2nd Epistle to the Corinthians, where he says, * For* 
which cause we faint not : for though our outward man perish, yet 
the inward man is renewed day by day. For our light affliction, 
which is but for a moment, worketh for us a &r more exceeding 
and eternal weight of glory ; while we look, not at the things 
which are seen, but at the things which are not seen; for the 
things which are seen are temporal, but the things which are not 
seen are eternal.' 

But by far the most forcible comment on the meaning of 
the saying which we are considering is to be found in the account 
of our Lord's Transfigm*ation which immediately follows it, 
and which took place very soon after it was uttered. In that 
wonderftd manifestation, the coming death of Christ upon the 
cross, which was the subject of his conversation with Moses and 
Elijah who appeared in glory, is brought into immediate association 
with His glorification, and with the renewed assurance direct from 
God, " This is My beloved Son. Hear Him." The glory of self-* 
sacrifice is thus set forth in the most striking manner. 

It would be impossible for us to consider all the meaning which 
learned and pious men have seen in the Transfiguration, but, in 
conclusion, one effect which it must have produced maybe pointed 
out. The three disciples, Peter, James, and John, who were selected 
to witness the Transfiguration, were the same who were destined 
to be Christ's companions in the agony which, as we shall read in a 
later chapter of this Gospel, He underwent in the garden of Gtethse- 
mane immediately before His trial and crucifixion. There can be no 
doubt that what they had seen and heard on the Mount must have 
helped to prepare them for the impending separation from their 
beloved Master. It must have been designed to prepare them to 
take in the truth, so hard for them to grasp, that the sacrifice of 
Christ on the cross was a part of the great work of man's 
redemption. 



One or two notes maybe added on some of the circumstances of 
the Transfiguration. 

1. Its place. Mount Tabor has all the authority which some 
centuries of tradition can give. But it has been proved con- 
clusively that, at the time referred to, the top of Tabor was 
occupied by a fortress. Therefore it could not have been a fit scene 
for what was clearly a secret manifestation. Modem writers agree 
in assigning as the scene of the event, Hermon, the southern 
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extremity of the Lebanon range. This mountain^ with its perpetual 
snow, would seem hinted at by St. Mark's words — 'exceeding 
white, as mow.* 

2. Its time. Our Lord's custom was to retire to the mountains 
at night. That He observed His usual practice on this occasion, 
seems evident from the 37th verse : ' on the next day, when they 
were come down from the hill.' This is worth noticing, because 
it removes to a great degree the reproach sometimes l»ought 
against the three disciples, that they ' were heavy with sleep,' while 
so remarkable an event was transpiring. 

Lesson 168. 

Bead St. Luke ix. 37—62. 

In our last lesson we read of a heavenly revelation ; we cannot 
fail to be struck with the contrast which the passage of Scripture 
now read presents to that scene of peaceful glory. The poor 
young man who was brought to Jesus was no common sufferer. 
The suffering, both of the youth and of his father, must have been 
intense, and was at once relieved. 

After that our Lord repeated to the whole body of His disciples 
the warning He had given once before of His approaching death. 
He larged them to be earnest in their attention to His words, while 
they had the opportunity of hearing Him, for He was soon to be 
delivered into the hands of men. 

The remainder of the chapter contains several important lessons 
taught by our Lord to His disciples, and describes the circum- 
stances which gave occasion for them. We will take them one 
by one. 

1. It is clear from many other parts of the New Testament, 
that the great majority of our Lord's followers were very long in 
understanding the nature of His kingdom. They acknowledged 
Him as the Messiah, but were very slow in disentangling that thought 
from the expectations which, before He called them, they had 
entertained in common with the bulk of their fellow-countrymen. 
Their confusion of the spiritual kingdom, which He taught, with 
the temporal kingdom, which they had expected, gave rise to dis- 
cussions which of them should have the highest place in ^ the 
kingdom of Heaven,' or, in St. Luke's words, ' which of them 
should be greatest.' Jesus settled their dispute, by telling them 
that the distinctions of which they were thinking, did not exist in 
His kingdom. The highest place should be given, not to him who 
wished to have authority over his brethren, but to him who 
was most willing to be the least and lowest of all. The words are 
best interpreted by a passage from St. Matthew, ^Blessed are the 
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poor in spirit : for theirs is the Idngdom of Heaven.' His teaching 
on this point was enforced^ as on some other occasions^ by the ex- 
ample of a little child. 

2. The next lesson is on the evils of a spirit of narrowness in 
religion. It seems that some persons heard and believed in Jesus, 
who yet did not follow Him in the same way as His attached 
disciples did. John wished to prevent all such persons from lay- 
ing claim to any connexion with his Master. But Jesus answered, 
' He that is not against us is for us.' These are words which have 
too often been forgotten. Men, calling themselves Christians, have 
Tefused to acknowledge the possibility of love for Christ and belief 
in Him showing itself in any way but that which they practise, 
and 80 they have ofben done grievous harm to the cause of truth 
and goodness. But our Lord's Words prove that there are many 
ways of showing faith and love, and that none of these are rejected 
«or forbidden by Him. 

3. The next lesson is, if possible, still more important. The 
mutual hatred of Jews and Samaritans caused the inhabitants of 
4i Samaritan village to refuse hospitality to our Lord and His 
disciples, ' because His face was as though He would go to Jeru- 
salem.' Two of our Lord's disciples, with their minds full of the 
scene they had lately witnessed on the Moimt of Transfiguration, 
but thinldng less of its meaning than of the fact that Elijah had 
appeared there, proposed that one of the sternest of Elijah's acts 
should be repeated or imitated ; that fire should be called down 
from heaven to destroy the inhospitable Samaritans. Our Lord 
rebuked them immediately, and told them that the spirit displayed 
by their proposal was contrary to the spirit of love which actuated 
Him in His ministry. He was not come to destroy but to save. 
The lesson is, perhaps, as necessary now as it was then. We are too 
often inclined to desire the instant punishment of those who do 
injustice or show unkindness to us. The method which our Lord 
would have us adopt is slower, but far surer, namely, to win over 
^ur foes to be our Mends, by the display of love. 

4. The last lesson, taught in the concluding verses of the 
chapter, is one which we have already had brought before us, but 
it is one which needs constant repetition. A single virtuous act, 
or a single impulse towards goodness, is not the same thing as a 
virtuous life. It is easy to express devotion to God's service in 
our words, but it is not easy to express it by deeds. There always 
have been, and there always will be, difficulties in the way of one 
who desires to live a godly life. It is, indeed, these difficulties 
that make life what it is often called — a conflict, or a scene of 
trial. Yet we ought not to wish there were no difficulties, for it 
is by conquering them that we gain strength and confidence. The 
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peace of mind which comes when we have, by God's help, con- 
quered the difficulties raised up by our idleness or our timidity, is 
one of the best gifts which God bestows on man. But we cannot 
leceiye that gift, except by most diligent watchfulness, and per- 
severance ; and therefore, we need the very solemn warning, * No- 
man, having put his hand to the plough, and looking back, is fit 
for the kingdom of God.' 

Lesson 169. 

Bead St. Luke x. 

The earlier part of this chapter is taken up with matters so easy 
to understand that elaborate comments upon them are unnecessary. 
The parable of the Good Samaritan, however, requires careful con- 
sideration. It was spoken by our Lord in answer to the question 
* Who is my neighbour ? ' The question was put by a student 
of the Law of Moses, who had entered so fully into its teaching 
as to know that its great precepts were summed up in the two 
conmiandments — * Thou shalt love the Lord thy God,' and ' Thou 
shalt love thy neighbour as thyself.' 

We shall understand this parable the better if we divide our 
consideration into three parts : (1) the scene of the action, (2) the- 
persons engaged in it, (3) the lesson ta be drawn for ourselves. 

1. The scene of the action described in the parable is the road 
from Jerusalem to Jericho. This road passes through a very 
dreary and desolate tract of coimtry j it lies in a deep, rocky ravine^ 
and in many parts is darkened, even in the day-time, by the over- 
hanging rocks. Such a road would naturally be the haunt of 
robbers ; and to this day it is considered dangerous to travel by it 
without an escort of soldiers. The desolate and dangerous char* 
acter of the scene helps us to understand what excuses the priest 
and the Levite may have given to themselves for their haste in 
passing on, and also enables us to appreciate better the kindness of 
the Samaritan. 

2. The persons. These are — the woimded man, who seems to 
have been a Jew ; the priest, whose duty it was to offer the ap- 
pointed sacrifices in the name of the people, and to remind them 
of their duties towards God; the Levite, or priest's assistant; 
and the Samaritan. The priest and the Levite saw the sad con- 
dition of the wounded man, but passed by without rendering him 
any assistance, although, from their very office, he had the 
strongest claims upon them. Then came the Samaritan, who had 
pity on the sufferer ; he did all that he could for his inunediate 
relief, and took him to a place where he would be well cared for* 
We cannot rightly imderstand the benevolence of the' Good 
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Samaritan without recalling to our minds the fact that "between 
Jews and Samaritans there had been for ages the greatest enmity. 
The Samaritans, although they sometimes claimed the name of 
descendants of Jacob, were in reality mainly foreigners. They 
were the descendants of the heathen settlers introduced into 
Palestine by the kings of Assyria, to supply the place of the 
Israelites of the ten northern tribes, who were taken into cap- 
tivity. As years went on, they learnt the worship of the True 
God, but their forms and ceremonies were never exactly the same 
as those of the Jews who worshipped at Jerusalem, and the 
Jews never acknowledged them as holders of the same faith. 
Many jealousies arose between the two peoples, and these jea- 
lousies ripened into hatred and hostility ahout the time when 
the Temple at Jerusalem was rebuilding imder Nehemiah and 
ZeruhbabeL We do not know how the Samaritans as a nation 
spoke of the Jews, but we know that the Jews always looked 
upon the Samaritans as worse than any heathens. When the 
rulers of the Jews wanted to express their utmost dislike of our 
Saviour, they said to Him, ' Thou art a Samaritan, and hast a 
devil.' And we find, from the fourth chapter of St. John's 
Gospel, tliat the Jews had no dealings with the Samaritans. 
Now it was one of this despised and hated people that showed 
iCharity and humanity to a distressed Jew, whom the priest and 
the Levite had passed by. The Samaritan might have said,. 
' This man belongs to the Jewish people, who hate my people ; 
why should I stop and expose myself to danger in this wild place. 
to help l^im p perhaps if I do he will not even thank me.' But he 
did nothing of the kind : he bound up the man's woimds, and took 
upon himself the expense of paying somebody to attend to the 
sufferer until he recovered. 

3. The lesson of the parable. When our Lord had finished 
the story of the man's suffering and relief. He asked, ^ Which of 
these tliee was neighbour to the man that fell among thieves ? ' Any 
one of us would answer, * The Good Samaritan.' But now, what 
did our Lord intend us to learn from this very touching parable ? 
One thing, at all events, namely, the power of love in the heart of 
a man who has understood the great commandment, ' Thou shalt 
love thy neighbour as liiyself.' There was no claim upon the Good 
Samaritan arising out of common nationality or common religion •, 
all his early prejudices and education would probably tend the 
other way. But kis heart was loving ; and that love overcame all 
the prejudices of nationality, religion, and education : a man was in 
trouble ; the common humanity of the sufferer and himself appealed 
to the Good Samaritan, and therefore he gave his willing and 
ready help. And our Saviour says, not only to the lawyer, but to^ 
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us, ' Go, and do tliou likewise/ Wherever there is a person whom 
you can help in any way, there is one who is included under the 
term 'neighhour.' One verse from St. John's Epistles may be 
quoted at the end of this lesson, to show how, without obedience, 
such as we have been considering, to the second of the great 
•commandments, we cannot advance to obedience to the first, 
namely, ' Thou shalt love the Lord thy God/ St. John says, ' He 
that loveth not his brother whom he hath seen, how can he love 
God whom he hath not seen ? * (1 John iv. 20.) 

Lesson 170. 
Bead St. Iiuke zi. 1—13* 
NowHBKE, even in the Bible, would it be possible to find so much 
meaning put into so few and so simple words as in the 2nd, 3rd, and 
4th verses of this chapter. They contain the prayer which our 
Lord taught His disciples to use, and which, firom that circum- 
stance, is called the Lord's Prayer. The language is so simple that 
it is impossible to make it simpler by any explanation. It wafi 
almost a habit of the disciples to ask for explanations of our Lord's 
teaching, but we do not find that any disciple asked for an explan- 
ation of this prayer. They must all have felt at once that it ex- 
pressed their holiest thoughts and desires in language imequalled in 
beauty and simplicity. 

Without, then, attempting any explanation of the words of the 
Lord's Prayer, we may yet find many things to notice which will 
help us to use it more intelligently. First, we should notice that 
although our Lord taught His ^sciples to ask for blessings for 
themselves and their brethren, blessings both to their bodies and 
their souls, yet He did not put these petitions in a prominent 
place : He did not exclude them from the Prayer, and that teaches 
us that we may and should ^ make our requests ' for such blessings 
' known unto God,' in prayer ; but He placed before any of them 
those words which express desires for the manifestation of God's 
gloiy ; this, it seems, should teach us that the first object of our 
holiest and highest thoughts should be, not any benefit to our- 
selves, but the glory of God who made and preserves us. ^ Hal- 
lowed be Thy name : Thy kingdom come : Thy will be done, as 
in Heaven, so in earth.' These are the first petitions of the 
Prayer, and those which follow are mainly requests for grace and 
strengtJi that we may be able to do our part in the fulfilment of 
these ; that is to say, that no weakness of body, no fickleness of 
will, may prevent us from keeping God's name holy, helping in 
the establishment of His kingdom, and obeying His command- 
ments. 
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But if we want not only to understand the words of the Lord's 
Prayer, but to feel and say it with our whole hearts, we must con- 
sider the way in which those words are illustrated, and made 
living and powerful, by the teaching, and still more by the life and 
example, of our Saviour Himself. The very first words, 'Our 
Father,' should remind us how often He spoke of His Father in 
Heaven, whose work He was always ready to do, and whose glory 
He was always seeking. We should remember what He taught 
concerning the spiritual nature of the kingdom of God ; how it 
was a kingdom not of outward show and splendour, but of power 
over men's hearts. Then we should remember the history of His 
life of continued self-denial, and of His boundless love for us. 
We should remember His sore temptation in the wilderness, and 
how He met and triumphed over it. We should remember the 
scene in the garden of Gethsemane, when He prayed, ' Father, if 
Thou be willing, remove this cup from Me : nevertheless, not My 
will, but Thine be done.' We should remember His words 
spoken in His agony, when He was nailed to the cross, * Father,. 
forgive them, for they kijow not what they do.'^ The more 
deeply we meditate in this manner on the example and the life 
of Christ, the more truly shall we be enabled to join in this 
Prayer, and the more nearly shall we reach what is the true end of 
all prayer, namely, the subjection of our wills to the will of 
God. 

St. Matthew tells us, that before our Saviour taught this Prayer 
to Hifl disciples. He gave them a strong and earnest warning 
against thoughtless, inattentive repetitions of prayers in which the 
heart takes no part. His words were, ' But when ye pray, use not 
vain repetitions, as the heathen do, for they think that they shall 
be heaid for their much speaking.' What oiu* Saviour forbids in 
these words is the degradation of prayer from a spiritual to a 
mechanical action ; or, in other words, He warns us against sup- 
posing that the mere repetition of sacred words can constitute 
true prayer. We know from heathen writers, of the time of 
which we are reading, that many of the heathen fancied that they 
could, by sufficient urgency in repeating their prayers, induce their 
gods to grant through fatigue what they would not grant of good- 
will. The mechanical theory of prayer has been, and still is, 
practised in a most extreme form by some half-barbarous tribes of 
the interior of Asia. They write their petitions on strips of paper, 
which they enclose in a gourd furnished with vanes. Then they 
place the gourd so that it can be turned round either by a stream 

1 1 would advise the teacher to and exercise the children in finding 
take these, and similar illustrations out the petitions of the Lord's Prayer 
which will at once occnr to his mind, to which they best apply. 
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of water or by the wind ; and so they go away to their business or 
their pleasure, leaving their prayers to say themselves, for they 
fancy that every turn of the gourd is equivalent to one repetition 
of the vmtten prayer it contains. But it is of more importance 
for us to consider the application of our Lord's words to ourselves. 
What they teach us is the immense difference between saying 
prayers and praying : the first is a matter only of the lipe^ the 
second of the heart. We should remember that any prayer may 
become a ^ vain repetition,' even this Lord's Prayer itself, if it be 
thoughtlessly or carelessly used. One of our poets makes a man 
aay: 

'My words fly up, my thoughts remain below ; 
Words without tiioughts never to Heaven go.' 

Prayers of this kind, our Saviour teaches us, are unacceptable 
offerings to God. The prayers which alone He hears and accepts 
are those which come from the heart, and they alone are the 
prayers in answer to which we can hope to receive from God 
strength and comfort in discharging the duties and passing through 
the trials of life. 



The remaining verses are encouragements to us to be constant 
in the practice of true, sincere prayer, and assure us that, in answer 
to prayer, God will give us the greatest of all blessings — the as- 
sistance of His Holy Spirit. 

Lesson 171. 
Bead St. Iiuke zL 14—54- 
This passage gives us an account of the first direct opposition that 
was made to tiie teaching and work of our Saviour. There were 
some who admitted that He possessed extraordinary power, but 
declared that it came not from a good but from an evil source. 
Our Lord's answer to this statement vf^as mainly an appeal to the 
nature of the works He performed. He asked those who opposed 
Him to consider the absurdity which was involved in supposing 
that an evil spirit would give any man power to be used against 
itself. 

Towards the end of the chapter we .find another land of 
opposition. The Pharisees, who, as we have seen, were disposed 
to lay great stress upon outward forms and ceremonies, were angry 
with Jesus because He neglected some practices which they con- 
sidered essential. Their narrowness and intolerance called forth 
words of withering condemnation. Our Saviour tore away tlie 
Ttil which concealed their motives, and let them understand that 
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He knew well how mean they were. We may regard this as an 
important epoch in the life of our Lord, for it was the commence- 
ment of that open warfare between Himself and the rulers of the 
Jews, which ended in His trial and crucifixion. 

The teaching of our Saviour with respect to the motives of our 
conduct cannot "be illustrated better than by the 34th, 35th, and 
36th verses of this chapter, which, accordingly, we will make the 
main subject of this lesson. They are as follows : — ' The light of 
■the body is the eye : therefore when thine eye is single, thy whole 
Tx)dy also is full of light; but when thine eye is evil, thy body also 
is full of darkness. Take heed therefore that the light which is 
~m thee be not darkness. If thy whole body therefore be fuU of 
light, having no part dark, the whole shall be full of light, as when 
the bright shining of a candle doth give thee light/ 

These verses warn us against allowing impure motives to steal 
into our minds and mix themselves with our good desires, thus 
drawing us away from the paths of virtue. Probably, the 
■commonest passions which thus stealthily creep into men's minds 
are those of vanity and anger. Let us take some illustrations of 
vanity. We often see a man undertake some good public work from 
the best motives. If it be attended with success, and be a work 
easily appreciated, he is, in the present day, generally rewarded with 
lavish and dangerous praise. At first, this praise does not destroy 
the singleness of his purpose ; but day by day it grows sweeter in 
liis ear, until at last he becomes dependent upon it, and ends by 
shaping his conduct rather with the object of keeping up the en- 
thusiasm of his admirers, than of promoting the work in hand. We 
have another illustration in the bad effect sometimes produced upon 
young people by the lavish bestowal of prizes and honours. The only 
proper use of prizes is to draw our attention to ends we should 
desire to reach, and to mark the progress we have made towards 
attaining them ; but the desire to gain such rewards should never 
be allowed to take the place of a steady sense of duty, which is the 
first and only true guide for our conduct. If we value the prizes 
and the praise more than the silent approval of our own consciences, 
the prizes are doing us harm, and fostering in us a disposition 
which in later life will lead us to value the praise of men more 
than the praise of God. 

Now let us turn to the other passion of anger, which also often 
corrupts motives at first pure and holy. How often do we see men 
earnest in advocating some great truth, or some reform, at first 
from the purest motives, but, as they proceed, encountering 
•opposition which greatly irritates them. In their anger they 
often, by displays of bitterness and ill-temper, strengthen opposition, 
which may have arisen chiefly from ignorance, and which a little 
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patience and gentleness would have disarmed, It is most sad to- 
see a good work thus ruined by the angry violence of those who 
have taken it in hand ; and to find that the men who are doing the- 
mischief, are all the while deceiving themselves by the belief that 
their bitter dislike and impatience of opposition is a deep love of the 
work. This evil also maybe further illiistrated by an example^ 
which will be easily understood by the young. In many schools- 
the older scholars are entrusted with certain limited authority over 
the younger ones. To young people, placed in such a position, 
these verses especially apply ; they must beware that a desire to 
correct the faults of others does not degenerate into mere angry 
impatience, and must be careM not to mistake irritability for 
zeal. 

One lesson which we learnt from thestory of our Saviour's tempt- 
ation,was how to treat thoughts and motives which are clearly 
bad, and as to the nature of which we cannot for a moment be in 
doubt ; these verses caution us against a more common and les» 
apparent danger. Downright bad thoughts seldom suggest them- 
selves to a well-regulated mind, but mixed motives are constantly 
tempting us all. The Bible refers to their danger again and again. 
For example, besides this passage, we have the proverb, quoted 
frequently in these lessons : ' Keep thy heart with all diligence, for 
out of it are the issues of life.' Here the toordSf * with diligence,* 
point to the vigilance which we mtist exercise to keep away the kind 
of bad motives which, like vanity and anger, do not at once shock our 
conscienees so violently as some others. Again, we have the saying of 
Jeremiah, pointing to very nearly the same thought : ' The heart is 
deceitful above all things ; ' and lastly, we have the touching 
prayer of the Psajmist, which not only shows us the danger, 
but also how we may escape from it. He prays, in a hiunble 
sense of human frailty, * Who can understand his errors ? Cleanse- 
Thou me from secret faults.' 

Lesson 172. 
St. Luke si. 34— 3^ (continued). 
The greater part of our last lesson was devoted to the consideration 
of three verses ; we then tried to understand their general teaching. 
To-day let us see how the same words bear with special force upon 
one very common sin, that of drunkenness. 

This is not often a tin of early youth ; but we must not study 
the Bible, while we are young, only to find guidance for our early^ 
life, or safeguards against only those temptations which then beset 
us. We must use the Bible to establish in our minds, at the ag& 
when we are most easily influenced and impressed, such principles^ 
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convictions, and feelings as will aid ns in the trials and temptations 
of our later life. 

When men are burdened by the sorrows and worn out with the 
fatigues of life, the temptation to seek in drinking a short passing 
relief, sometimes becomes very strong. And it is all the more 
dangerous because the fall from sobriety to drunkenness is seldom 
altogether sudden, the descent is not made at one leap. On the 
contratyf the habit of drinking too much generally grows very 
gradtuilly, and has often become deeply rooted, before the person 
who has acquired it has 7'eached the point of what is commonly called 
intemperance. The extent of the danger is to be judged by the 
number of persons who fall victims to it. 

In our consideration of the stoiy of our Lord's temptation, and 
of the parable of the Sower, we have learnt some of the surest ways 
by which we may prepare ourselves to meet and to prevail over all 
kinds of temptation. -There are, however, other vrays by which we 
may establish ourselves in the paths of right, and fortify ourselves 
against the attacks of evil. One such way is by nourishing from 
our earliest years a holy horror of certain sins which we see are too 
common among our fellow-men. It is the purpose of this lesson to 
cultivate such a horror of the sin of drunkenness ; and the best way 
of attaining that purpose seems to be to enquire in what the sinfid- 
ness of drunkenness really lies. The verses now before us tell us 
this. 

Let us read over the words once more : — ' The light of the body 
is the eye : therefore when thine eye is single, thy whole body also 
is full of light ; but when thine eye is evil, thy body also is full of 
darkness. Take fieed therefore that the light which is in thee be 
not darkness,^ 

Almost our first lesson from the Old Testament taught us that 
God created man in His own image, and distinguished him from 
the beasts that perish by endowing him with the lights of conscience 
and reason. These lights are God's highest gift to man. The sin 
of drunkenness, apart from all the terrible evils it brings upon man^ 
hind, consists in this, that when men get drunk, they part, by their 
mon act, with these great gifts ; they put out these glorious lights, and 
for the time destroy the image of God in their souls. Surely, then, 
drunkenness, in itself, even when attended by no bad/ consequences 
to others, is a very great sin. Let us try to realise what it is to 
descend, voluntarily, from the high position in which God has 
placed us among reasoning beings, and to take our rank, even 
for a short time, among the lower animals. The degradation of 
drunkenness makes it, imder any circiunstances, a sin ; and, like all 
other sins, it in time destroys the whole character. Drunkards, 
who have originally been weak, rather than bad men, in time 
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become selfish, and often very deceitful and dishonest. Dronken- 
ness saps all the strength of a man's virtue, just as surely as a long- 
continued bodily disease saps the strengtii of the whole body. 
Many a roan, who may have been at one time a kind father and'a 
prood husband, has been made by this sin so utterly heartless and 
selfish as to care little if his wife and children starve, if only he 
can still indulge his depraved tastes. 

This leads us to consider the efiects of drunkenness upon other 
persons than the drunkard himself. 

It is not necessary to dwell on the misery, and often moral 
degradation, which drunkenness inflicts on the persons for whose 
welfare the drunkard is most responsible, that is, on the members 
of his own family. Such reflections are unnecessary, for the very 
sad and simple reason, that these consequences are so common as 
to force themselves on the attention of almost everyone at an early 
age. Let us consider another less obvious class of consequences, 
namely, those to which the general public are exposed. In the first 
place, a large part of the rates and taxes to which we are subject, 
and which press so heavily on the poorer classes, is levied to meet 
the consequences of drunkenness. The number and cost of our 
gaols, workhouses, lunatic asylums, and policemen, now so great, 
would be comparatively insignificant, were it not for the crime, 
disease, and improvidence, of which drunkenness is the parent. 
The whole cost of these institutions comes out of the pockets of the 
people in the shape of rates and taxes.* Thus every one of us is 
fined for the drunkard's sins; and yet we often hear the silly, 
thoughtless expression, that the drunkard is only his own enemy. 
We must remember also that when a man has once separated 
himself from his reason and conscience, it is clear that the 
succession of his deeds must be wholly a chapter of accidents. 
A drunkard, who leaves his body uncontrolled by reason or con- 
science, and with its animal passions inflamed by drink, to wanton 
among his fellow-men, is guilty of the same kind of sinful careless* 
ness as a man who turns a dangerous dog into the streets. If the 
dog does no harm, the man's sin is exactly the same as if it worries 
somebody ; the extent of his recklessness as to other people's safety, 
not what actually does'happen, is the measxtte of his guilt. A terrible 
fact will show how close is the likeness between this imagined case 
and the real case of a certain drunkard. Not long ago a man was 
hanged for murdering his mother in a very brutal manner. Before 
his death he said that he could never have committed the crime if 
he had been sober, but that he had been too drunk to know what 

' As the young mu<?t often bear the teacher should make clear to 
their parents groaning over the the scholars the connection between 
* rate-hills,' it is ver}" desirable that dmnkenness and heavy rate& 
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lie was doing. It was for the murder that the Judge sentenced 
him to he hanged ; hut, in the sight of God, the man hegan the 
great sin when he depraved himself hy drunkenness ; that is to say, 
when he turned the light within him into darkness, and, placing 
his acts out of the control of his conscience and reason, left his 
'body at large to follow its wild impulses, like that of any un- 
reasoning animal. 

If in youth we understand the full wickedness of drunkenness, 
-and nourish hy every means a horror of it, we shall he the less 
tempted to it when we grow up, and shall never feel inclined to 
^peak lightly of it, as too many soher people do. Whenever we 
:8mile, or make fun of the drunkard as he staggers past, we lessen 
•our own horror of the vice, and the horror of those around us, and 
we thus help to hreak down the harriers which might protect our- 
selves and others from the temptation. 

But it does not follow Ihat, because we have a horror of 
drunkenness, we should have a horror of the drunkard, or that we 
should thank God that we are not like unto him. We cannot 
measure the moral guilt of others, and must therefore leave judg- 
ment to God. Much more wisely and hunfhly may we say to our- 
selves, ' Let me never forget what drunkenness really means, and 
may God grant that I never fall into it I ' 

Lesson 173. 
Read St. Luke zii. 

This chapter commences with a continuation of our Lord's de- 
nunciation of the heartlessness and hypocrisy of the Pharisees, hut 
it soon passes on to teaching which is intended for us all. 

A great part of the chapter warns us against undue anxiety for 
the future, especially against anxiety about our food and clothing. 

This part of the chapter is also very interesting, because it 
shows us how naturally and beautifully our Saviour drew illustra- 
tions for His teaching from objects around Him. We must bear 
in mind that, for the most part. His teaching vras out-door teaching, 
And was given in the midst of a great deal of natural beauty ; the 
birds were flying all around the Teacher and His disciples, and the 
plains and valleys through which they walked were covered with 
vegetation. Some of Qie valleys of Palestine are described by 
modem travellers as being so full of flowers as to look like gardens. 
What lesson did our Saviour wish His disciples to learn from the 
birds and the flowers ? Some persons have said that the plain 
meaning of His reference to them is that it is wrong for Christian 
men to make any provision for the future. But that is not true. 
First of all, there is a great contrast between such natural things 
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as birds and flowers, and human beings : the birds neither sow 
nor reap, they have neither storehouse nor bam : we do sow and 
reap, and store up the autumn com as a supply for the whole year ; 
the lilies do not toil or spin ; human beings do, and so make tiiem- 
selves clothes. This power of working for a definite purpose i» 
one of the things which make human beings superior to th& 
creatures around them. But still, the power is unavailing without 
God's care and protection. If, then, the creatures to whom He 
has given only instinct, or those to which He has given only 
vegetable life, are cared for by Him and protected by His provi- 
dence, how foolish and even sinful it must be for us to think 
that we shall be unable, if we use rightly the faculties of reason, 
and foresight, which He has given us, to obtain all things 
necessary for the support of our lives ! The lesson is thus, not an 
encouragement of carelessness and improvidence, but an encourage- 
ment to trust in the providence of God. Still, our Saviour wishes 
us to desire most earnestly spiritual blessings, and to live, not aa 
creatures to whom death is the end of all, but as beings who have 
before us a life of immortality. He teaches us to remember that, 
after we have passed away from earth, we may have a home in 
Heaven, and to set our best hopes upon that heavenly home ; ' for,* 
He says, 'where your treasure is, there will your heart be- 
also.' 

There are two parables contained in the chapter we have read, 
about each of which we must say a few words. 

1. The parable of the rich fool. 

Oovetousness is the vice against which this parable is intended 
to warn us. Now when we use the word covetousness, we gen- 
erally mean desiring something that belongs to another person. 
But we are not told in the parable that the rich man desired 
other men's fmits or goods ; he simply intended to keep all his- 
own to himself; he would build bams to store all the abundant 
produce of his estate, and then would enjoy himself. His sin 
appears to have been utter selfishness ; he must have known some- 
poor people to whom even a small portion of his wealth would 
have been a great help ; but he did not care if they starved ; he- 
thought of himself only. This selfishness, then, is in God's sight 
a great sin. But what has that to do with covetousness ? Very- 
much, and in this way : a man who indulges selfish desires is led 
on, very much more easily than he thinks, to thoughts and desires 
which tend to the injury and loss of other men, and so selfishness 
leads to covetousness. But, besides that, selfishness of the land 
which this rich man showed is really dishonest. None of us re- 
ceive advantages only for our own benefit, but that we may shar^ 
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them with others ; we cannot live human lives if we live only for 
•omrselves. Love to our fellow-men must lead us to acts of love 
.and kindness^ or else our lives will be even to ourselves useless and 
unprofitable. 

2. The parable of the faithful and unfaithful servants. 

Many lessons may be learnt from this parable ; we will take 
only one, and that the most important. Our duty towards God 
must always be in our minds and in our hearts as the great moving 
power of all om* actions. Doing right only now and then, when 
doing right comes easy to us, exposes us to God's displeasure. 
We must always be on the vratch, both against the assaults of evil, 
And for the voice of God calling us to duty ; then we shall be in 
the state of the faithful servants in the parable, of whom our 
^viour Himself says, * Blessed are those servants.' 

Lesson 174. 

Bead St. Luke zili. 

The circumstance alluded to in the first verses of this chapter is 
not recorded in any other history. That a tumult should have 
.arisen among Galileans assembled at one of the feasts, and that it 
fihoiild have been quelled remorselessly, is quite in accordance 
with what we leam from history of the disposition of the Galileans, 
and of the character of Pilate, who v^as at that time the Eoman 
governor, or procurator of Judssa. The Galileans were the most 
turbulent of all the inhabitants of Palestine, and Pilate was a man 
who would not hesitate to commit acts of great cruelty in the 
maintenance of order. The people who told Jesus of the oc- 
currence very probably did so by way of appealing to His patriotic 
feelings, and at the same time of finding out what He thought of 
the sin, which alone, in their opinion, could have resulted in such 
fearful consequences. But He turned the incident to a nobler use, 
and made it, and another case of sudden death, probably well 
knovm at the time, the occasion of teaching a great moral lesson. 
People were prone then, as they are now^ to consider cases of 
sudden death as signs of God's displeasure. Our Saviour's words 
correct this fault : He does not teach us to say that such persons 
.«re blameless, or that their deaths are not instances of God's judg- 
ments, but He warns us to think at such [times of ourselves and 
our own sins : He tells us that such calamities ought to lead us to 
repentance and amendment of life: we shovdd judge ourselves 
sternly and justly, but should leave the judgment of others to God, 
who alone can judge perfectly. The lesson is the same as is con- 
*veyed in the words of the Sermon on the Mount — * Judge not, 
that ye be not judged.' 
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The parable of the fruitless fig-tree was designed to teach the- 
disciples how strict and terrible a judgment of God was about to- 
be sent upon the Jewish nation. Spite of all the advantages they 
had enjoyed, from the time when they were chosen by God to be 
His peculiar people, they had not obeyed God's will ; they were 
like a fig-tree planted in a vineyard, where it had all the advantages- 
of soil and cultivation, which never repaid the owner's expense by 
producing fruit. Such a tree became a cumberer of the ground r 
it was not only itself useless, but it occupied the space that might 
be filled by a productive tree. The owner of the vineyard might 
wait patiently for a time, but at last the time of waiting would 
come to an end, and the tree would be cut down. The time of our 
Saviour's ministry was very near the end of the period of wait- 
ing for the Jews: they did not repent; and soon their severest 
punishment came upon them. Of course the parable has a lesson 
for us as well, and that lesson cannot be expressed more forcibly 
than in our Lord's own words, in a later part of this chapter : 
^ There are last which shall be first, and there are first which shall 
be last.' All the blessings which are ours because we live in a 
Christian land, and are brought up in the knowledge of our duty 
to God and to our fellow-men, will avail ns nothing, imless we 
avail ourselves of them by doing our duty. Having advantages, 
and not using them, puts us in a far worse condition than we 
should be in, if we had no advantages at all. 

The strife between our Lord and the Jewish authorities, of 
which we have seen the beginning, went on, as we find from this 
chapter. He healed a woman who, for eighteen years, had been 
imable to stand upright. The deed of love and mercy was undis- 
puted, and one would have thought that nobody could find fault 
with it. But it was done on the Sabbath. This made the ruler 
of the synagogue very angry, and, because he could not, or dared 
not, attack Jesus, he told the people that they were breaking the 
law by letting themselves be healed on the Sabbath day. This 
account furnishes another illustration of the fact that the mere 
outward observance of a form or ceremony, without regard to ita 
meaning, deadens the spiritual sense, and prevents a person from 
exercising even ordinary kindness and humanity. 

Two succeeding verses contain two very brief parables. That 
of the grain of mustard-seed shows how Christ's Church, called 
in the parable ' the kingdom of God,' should grow, or, as we may 
say, has grown, from a very small seed. During Christ's life, very 
few indeed were His followers ; now Christians are to be found 
all over the world. The second parable shows the power of th& 
new faith : as leaven works in meal, so the truths which Chiist 
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taught have affected all the thoughts and actions of those who 
have giasped them. 

The last verses of the chapter are very touching. They show 
u^ how deep was our Saviours patriotism. He knew the sore 
trials that were soon to come upon His countrymen ; His prophetic 
ear^ as has heen said^ could akeady hear the thunder of the Roman 
battering-rams against the walls of Jerusalem ; and He could not 
hear^ unmoved, the thought of the destruction of the beautiful 
and beloved oily. But the gieateat pain was caused to Him by 
the certainty l^t the desolation which He foresaw was being 
brought by the Jews upon themselves. He knew that if, even then, 
they would turn to the Living God, and obey His commandments, 
they would escape the impending doom ; but He knew also that 
they would not repent. Hence His touching lamentation: *0 
Jerusalem, Jerusalem, which killest the prophets, and stonest 
them that are sent unto thee ; how often would I have gathered 
thy children together, as a hen doth gather her brood under her 
wings, and ye would not ! Behold, your house is left unto you 
desolate.' 

Lesson 175. 

Bead St. Iiuke xiv. 

The question of Sabbath observances was again raised between our 
Lord and the Pharisees. We must, of course, beware of thinking 
that all these disputes occurred in the same place. At the time of 
which we are now reading, our Lord was gradually making His 
way to Jerusalem. In every village or town in which He made 
any stay, He would certainly meet with some members of the great 
party of the Pharisees, and so would be obliged to %ht the same 
battle over and over again. The manner of His answer to their 
objections was very little varied : He almost always appealed to 
l^eir natural sense, and asked them how they acted, when, on a 
Sabbath, any of their domestic animals required their assistance ; 
then He sometimes stated in words, at other times left His hearers 
to draw the inference, that, as a man is better and worth more than 
an ox or an ass, kindly help to a man could not be wrong at a time 
when it was not unlawful to aid one of the lower animals. 

After this there follow exhortations to modesty and humility, 
and also to disinterestedness in the performance of works of kind- 
ness, all of which are so plain and simple as to require no comment. 

Then comes the parable of the Great Supper. In the opinion of 
many commentators, this parable has an immediate historical 
application to the condition of the Jewish people ; but it has also, 
without doubt, a wider moral application. God is represented as 
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the giver of tiie supper; the joys which are the reward of a 
righteous life are represented by the supper; the promises of 
Scripture are represented by the inyitations sent out; and the 
persons who, rejecting these promises, continue to lead a worldly, 
selfish life, are represented by the invited guests who excused 
themselves irom attending the supper. Now let us mark that the 
persons who are described in the parable as forfeiting the joys in 
store for the righteous are accused of nothing more than worldliness. 
They are not represented aj9 abusing or mocking the servants who 
brought the invitation* The men who made the excuses are, then, 
intended to represent persons who are neither profane nor hostile 
to religion, but simply too much occupied with their own worldly 
cares to have time to think of God, and of the duties which they 
owe to their fellow-men. They are very much the kind of persons 
referred to in one passage of the parable of the Sower : ^ Some 
(seed) fell among thorns ; and the thorns sprang up with it, and 
choked it;' a passage which our Lord explains thus: 'That 
which fell among thorns are they, which, when they have heard, 
pro forth, and are choked with cares and riches and pleasures of this 
life, and bring no fruit to perfection.' 

We must further observe that it is prosperity, and not adversity, 
which is represented in the parable as hardening the invited guests. 
In every case it is an increase in their goods which is their ground 
of excuse for not attending the supper. One has a new estate, 
another new cattle, and another has just married a vdfe. This 
teaching is in strict harmony with our experience of life. Without 
that experience we might have supposed that people who have 
the hardest struggle to get the necessaries of life would be most 
absorbed in its cares, while the prosperous few, who have obtained 
all that this world can give, would be led, by gratitude to God and 
by their freedom fipom pressing worldly anxieties, to consider their 
higher duties. But this is fax &om being the case. The Bible is 
full of warnings against the dangers to our religious and moral life 
which attend prosperity ; and so completely is the necessity for these 
warnings affirmed by tie general experience of mankind, that nearly 
every language abounds vrith sayings or proverbs asserting it. One 
of the most solemn in the Bible is found in the last prophecy of 
Moses, in which he describes the effect of prosperity on the 
children of Israel. ' Jeshurun waxed fat, and kicked : thou art 
waxen fat, thou art grown thick, thou art covered with fatness : 
then he forsook God which made him, and lightly esteemed the 
Bock of his salvation.' The same truth is set forth by contrast in 
the often-quoted line of Shakspeare: 'Sweet are the uses of 
adversity.' 

But, though this parable contains a special warning to the very 
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prosperous, it is intended for others also, and warns all of us against 
the danger of neglecting God's promises. The parable concludes 
with words full of sad signiiicance : ^ I say unto you, that none 
of those men which were bidden shall taste of my supper.' Our 
Saviour evidently means in these words to give a warning of their 
danger to all those who think that it is always * time emough ' to 
repent^ and who go on continuallg delaying their change of Ufe to a 
more convenient season. The truth is, that the longer we delay the 
change, the more difficult does it become to us to make it. The 
longer the thorns are allowed to grow, the deeper struck and the 
wider spread are their roots, and the more likely are they to ' choke 
the word.' Worldliness and selfish devotion to our own pleasures 
^nd affiiirs get a stronger hold upon us the longer we indulge them ; 
while, on the other hand, God's promises and warnings affect us 
less and less, each time we listen to them with careless ears. 
Good counsel, steadily rejected, only hardens us. This parable is, 
therefore, a very stern and solenm warning to us all, not to meet 
the conditions on which God's promises are made to us by excuses 
for. delay. 

The same moral is conveyed by the two brief parables at the 
ead of the chapter, and by the figurative words, ' If the salt have 
lost his savour, wherewith shall it be seasoned P ' 

Lesson 176. 
Bead St. Luke xv. 

This chapter contains three parables which are well-nigh the most 
attractive and comforting of any spoken by our Lord. They were 
addressed, as the first verse tells us, to publicans and sinners \ to 
persons who, in the opinion of all their fellow-men, had sunk so 
low, as to be nearly, if not quite, excluded from all hope of better 
things. The main lesson of the three parables is the same, namely, 
that hearty and sincere repentance is accepted by God. 

1. The parable of the Lost Sheep. Under the image of a 
lost sheep it has always been believed that our Saviour intended to 
describe the state of a person who has done wrong in sheer 
ignorance. The sheep wandered away from the fold, because it 
knew no better ; but it would have perished in the wilderness, had 
not the shepherd gone to seek it and bring it back. The picture of 
a shepherd carrying the sheep on his shoulders is one of the earliest 
that has been found of Christian pictures ; the earliest Christian 
artists drew it again and again as a symbol of the Saviour's love 
and tenderness. 

2. The parable of the Lost Piece of Money. This parable has 
generally been regarded as showing how human agencies may co- 
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operate with the Divine, in the work of the restoration of sinners, 
who have heen allowed to wander into the ways of sin "by the 
carelessness of others. The lost piece of money was stamped with 
the effigy of the monarch from whose mint it was issued, and was 
lost by the woman to whom it was entrusted. Thus, it is 
helieved, our Lord intended to represent persons who have had 
some knowledge of Gk)d, hut who have heen neglected by their 
fellow-Christians. The efforts which are now made in all 
Christian countries for the reformation of criminals and the educa- 
tion of the ignorant, are represented hy the action of the woman in 
sweeping the house till she finds the misfling coin. The finding of 
the coin — ^that is, the restoration of a sinner — is a cause of joy, 
not only to the woman, the Christian Church, but abo to the angels 
of God, and to God Himself. 

3. The parable of the Prodigal Son. In this parable two 
great truths are taught us with equal emphasis, no doubt because 
our Lord thought it well that they should always be linked together 
in our minds. 

It is quite clear who are meant by the father and the wandering- 
son in this parable. In the Lord^s Prayer, our Saviour teaches u» 
to pray to God as the Father ; and it is as a Father, whose love and 
patience are inexhaustible, that He here represents Gt)d. The 
prodigal son, on the other hand, represents a wilful sinner. 

The first truth insisted upon is that sin most surely brings 
Huseiy and sorrow in its train. ' Sin and sorrow,* says a great 
writer, ' however they may tarry apart for a time, are sure to find 
one another out in the end.' The prodigal son had known his 
father's love, but had chosen to leave his father s home, and wander 
away into a far country, where he wasted his substance with 
riotous living. The description of his starving state, when, after 
his wealth was gone, he envied the- very swine their food, is intended 
to set before us the very lowest depths of misery and degradation. 
It is meant to show us the condition into which those persons must 
fall, who, having once known God's love, make themselves strangers 
to Him, and choose to walk in the ways of sin. We must specially 
observe that, great as the love of the father is shown to be, it is 
not represented in this parable as in any way lessening the misery 
of the prodigal son, so long as he remained in the * far country.' 
The parable does not give us the least encouragement to hope 
that God's love will protect us from the inevitable consequences 
of wicked deeds. This, then, is the first great truth, that, sooner or 
later, in Some form or other, our sins will bring upon us pain and 
suffering. When we have learnt this lesson, we are prepared to 
receive, and to use rightly, the second great truth which our 
Saviour sets forth in this parable, under the image of the return of 
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the prodigal to his father's home, and the welcome with which his- 
father receives him. In this way Christ teaches us that, however 
fisdlen a man may be, God never closes the door of hope upon 
him, if he become truly penitent. The parable, as a whole, teaches 
us that though we must suffer severely for all our sins, we may hope^ 
for ultimate forgiveness if we change our wills, and, as St. Paul 
expresses it, put on a new man ; and it teaches us also never to looR 
on any of our fellow-men, however low and degraded their con^ 
dition may appear to be, as hopelessly beyond the reach of God's 
allHseeing love and Christ's redeeming power. 

Lesson 177. 

Bead St. Liike xvi. 

The parable of the Unjust Steward, which is contained in the first 
twelve verses of this chapter, is one of the most difficult to under- 
stand of all that were spoken by our Lord. But it teaches one 
plain lesson which we may dwell upon. One of the greatest 
dangers to which we sure exposed is the danger of half-heartednes& 
in the service of God : our Saviour teaches us that we ought to 
be as earnest and persevering in our work done for God, as we are 
in the work which we do for our own advantage. Even the 
business pursuits which occupy so great a portion of our time^ 
must not be followed in such a way as to lead us to forget that 
there is a life to come, our state in which will be mainly dependent 
upon our conduct in this life. This lesson is enforced in the 
weighty words which immediately follow the parable : * No servant 
can serve two masters : for either he will hate the one, and love 
the other ; or else he will hold to the one, and despise the other. 
Ye cannot serve God and Mammon.' The meaning is very plain : 
if we devote all our thought and energy to what is commonly 
called ^getting on in the world,' we must thereby be guilty of 
neglecting our duty towards God. 

The latter part of the chapter contains the parable of the Eich 
Man and Lazarus. Briefly, this parable displays a double contrast 
between two persons ; first, the contrast between them in this life,^ 
in which all seems to be in the fevour of the rich man ; secondly, 
the contrast between them in the life to come, in which the ad- 
vantage is even more clearly on the side of the poor man. 

That we may understand rightly the lessons involved in these 
contrasts, we must carefully consider what is the exact nature of 
the offence with which the rich man is charged. We must obser^'e 
that he is not accused of being a cruel, ill-natured man, void of all 
natmral auction. He was willing that Lazarus should pick up 
the crumbs which fell from his table, provided that Lazarus in no 
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way interfered with his pleaflures. Even in the torments of hell^ 
he did not forget his own family ; he desired most earnestly that 
« timely warning might be given to his brothers^ that so they 
might be saved from his own most miserable fate. The rich man 
is accused simply of having made a thoroughly selfish and sensual 
use of the bounteous gifts which God had entrusted to him. He 
might have gone out of his way, and, at some sacrifice of his own 
ease, might have alleviated the poor beggar^s sufferings ; that he 
,did not do so is attributed to him as a great crime. He lived for 
himself only, and in this parable such a selfish life is condemned 
in language as severe as any which ever passed our Saviour's lips. 
He teaches us, in this parable, that we all are brethren, and, as 
brethren, bound to give each other all the kindly, brotherly help 
we can. But the parable does not apply only to the use or abuse of 
wealth in the form of money. It applies to all persons who have 
great blessings and powers of any kind bestowed upon them. For 
example, the statesman who has great abilities, the doctor who ia 
specially skilled in the art of healing, the man of business who 
has wide experience of the affairs of the world, and, lastly, the man 
whose leisure has enabled him to acquire much knowledge— all 
these are possessors of great powers, which they must not use 
•exclusively for their own benefit, as the rich man used his money, 
lest they share his condemnation. 

We must not leave this parable without alluding to another 
^•ave warning which it contains, and which, like so many of the 
deepest truths of Scripture, is conveyed in very few words. The 
words which convey the warning are those of the 31st verse, 
* If they hear not Moses and the prophets, neither will they be per- 
suaded, though one rose from the dead.' We are warned in these 
words that if we try to close our hearts to truths which are dis- 
agreeable to us, we may succeed in so doing to our own destruction, 
tmd that so thoroughly, that no novelty of the way in which the 
1 ruths may be proclaimed will bring them home to us ; we shall 
DOt in such a case be persuaded, even * though one rose from the 
dead.' We may, as we are here toM, easily harden our hearts to 
the whole Ohristian revelation, and live on in selfish ease, until, 
like the rich man, we are awakened too late to our foUy, by 
the consequences inseparable from the misspending of our lives. 

Lesson 178. 

Bead St. Luke zviL 

The opening verses of this chapter contain a very earnest warning. 
Let us read them again. ^ Then said He unto the disciples. It is 
impossible but that offences will come : but woe unto him through 
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-whom they come ! It were better for him that a millstone were 
hanged about his neck, and he cast into the sea, than that he shoidd 
offend one of these little ones.' 

It is necessary to observe that the words * offend ' and ' offence ' are 
not here used in their modem sense, but in their old sense, whick 
was ' causing a man to stumble.' This saying, therefore, condemns 
in very severe language all persons who, whether deliberately or 
thoughtlessly, do anything which tempts their fellow-men to sin. 
K we consider it in all the fulness of its meaning, we shall find that 
this saying sets before us, in a very broad and striking light, our 
mutual responsibilities. Many passages from the Epistles might 
be quoted to show the wide view of these responsibilities which 
was taken by Ohrist's immediate followers. Let us take bs an 
example the 12th and 18th verses of the 14th chapter of St. 
Paul's Epistle to the Romans. ^ So then every one of us shall 
give account of himself to God. Let us not therefore judge one- 
another any more ; but judge this rather, that no man put a 
stumbling-block or an occasion to fall in his brother's way.' It 
behoves us to consider carefully how we may escape the severe- 
condemnation which our Saviour passes upon those who caiisd 
their fellow-men to stumble ; and, as very, young children may err 
in this matter, let us consider their case first. Even while they 
are still in the nursery, children begin to spoil one another's temper 
by wanton teasing ; and therefore it is very important that those^ 
who have charge of young children should try to make them see 
that such teasing is wrong, not merely because it gives immediate 
annoyance, but chiefly because it tends to do lasting injury to the 
temper and disposition. In later days, at school, the young oftea 
do each other more serious mischief. The self-respect and peace- 
of mind of many a timid school-boy have been destroyed by^ 
some act, into the commission of which he has been buUied or 
ridiculed by his companions. Many boys of sociable and im^ 
pressible natures have had their better feelings lastingly weakened 
and perverted by the conversation and example of thoughtless- 
schoolfellows. Indeed, it is quite marvellous how much per- 
manent mischief the young occasionally do in a very short time to 
the characters of their companions. Of the ways in which, in. 
maturer years, men cause their fellow-men to stumble, only a few 
suggestive instances can be given. We sin in this respect when- 
ever we darken the reason and conscience of others by needlessly 
rousing their anger, or bringing into play any other of the weaker- 
or lower elements of their character. It is, for example, of the 
utmost importance that all teachers and monitors should chide or 
punish a child in a calm, self-possessed manner, so as to make the 
child feel that his teacher is acting thoughtfully, on principle, and. 
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with system. If we correct cliildren fitfully, under the passing 
impulses of impatience and irritation, not only does the lesson carry 
little weight, but such punishment tends to injure their characters. 
Hasty, incessant nagging, or passionate abuse, either cows and dis- 
<;ourages a child, or irritates and hardens it, according to what may 
be its natural disposition. It is always injurious, and thus pi-OTes 
a stumbling-block, more or less serious, in the child's path. 
Especially are we blameable, if we allow ourselves by sarcasm or 
insult to embitter religious differences. It is desirable above all 
things that men, weak and erring as they are, should hold their 
faith with reverence and modesty ; and if we embitter religious 
differences by hard words, we are most likely to raise in the minds 
of those who differ from us a self-assertion which is entirely out of 
harmony with the Christian spirit. 

Perhaps wit and wealth are the gifts which their possessors 
most commonly allow to become stumbling-blocks to their neigh- 
bours. The abuse of riches will be considered more particularly 
in a later lesson ; here we will refer only to the abuse of wit 
Natiural wit is frequently so employed as to lessen men's reverence 
lor what they ought to venerate and respect, and, still more fre- 
quently, so as to diminish men's horror for what they ought to 
loathe and detest. The natural shrinking which young persons 
generally feel from some kinds of sins is often greatly weakened, if 
not wholly put an end to, by the levity with which they hear such 
^ins spoken of. The temptation to give utterance to every witty 
thought which flashes across the mind, is said to be so great that 
few men have sufficient self-command and self-denial to resist it ; 
and thus many great wits, if they have reflected at all, must have 
felt that a great and rare gift, most useful if properly employed, 
had been so used by them as tc> have done far more harm than good. 

This chapter further contains some lessons, at once simple and 
beautiful, on the forgiveness of injuries, on spiritual humility, and 
on gratitude. It closes with a discourse in which our Lord warns 
?us to be ever on our guard and watchful for His coming, and which 
contains a repetition of the saying, elsewhere commented upon : 
* Whosoever shall seek to save his life shall lose it ; and whosoever 
oshall lose his life shall preserve it.* 

Lesson 179, 
Read St. Luke xviii. 

The first parable contained in this chapter is evidently designed to 
teach us the necessity of earnestness and perseverance in our 
prayers. To ask God for something that we do not want or earnestly 
desire, is not prayer at all, but mockery. We will postpone the 
■consideration of the next parable to the close of the lesson. 
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The very brief account which follow?, of our Saviour's treat- 
ment of little children, has always been felt to he one of the most 
attractive stories in the whole Gospel. Pictures almost innumerable 
have been drawn of the scene. His disciples probably did not 
mean to be unkind to the parents, who wished Jesus to touch and 
bless their children, butjthey thought that He had more important 
work to do. The reception of the children by our Saviour, and His 
words, ' Suffer the little children to come unto Me, and forbid 
them not ; for of such is the kingdom of heaven,' are encouraging, 
not to children only, but to all persons, whatever their age may be, 
who are willing to become like children, in humility and 
trustfulness. 

A sad contrast follows, namely, the case of a man who excluded 
himself from the kingdom of God. The rich man's trust in his 
riches, his love for his wealth, which was greater than his love for 
Christ, made him unlike a child. He went away in sorrow, and 
Jesus also was sorrowful. How deeply important is this lesson t 
Our service of God must be undivided: if we put anything in 
preference to God's glory, we bring sorrow upon ourselves, and 
cause sorrow to our Saviour. 

After this, and, as it seems, with the feeling of sadness still 
present to Him, our Saviour declared to His disciples what would 
be the end of the journey to Jerusalem. They heard Him speak 
of His kingdom, and believed that it was soon to be established at 
Jeiiisalem, the chief city of the land. They were so full of the 
thought of an earthly kingdom, that they could not understand 
Avhat H»Baid about betrayal, suffering, and death. It was not the 
tirst time He had spoken of such things, but, as on previous 
occasions, the disciples could not take in the meaning ; they had 
not learnt the lessons He had taught them, especially that very 
important lesson, *He that loseth his life shall preserve it.' 
Indeed, it was not imtil He had actually died and risen again, that 
they began to understand His purpose of self-sacrifice. 

The miracle of healing the blind man calls for one remark only. 
The title by which the blind man addressed our Saviour, * Thou 
Son of David,' was an acknowledgment on his part that Jesus of 
Nazareth was the promised Messiah. 

Now let us return to the parable of the Pharisee and the 
Publican. 

This parable is plainly a lesson on the presumjition of comparing 
our own righteousness with that of our neighbours. The Pharisee 
was eminently satisfied with himself, and compared his own good 
deeds with the deeds of the Publican. We have no reason for 
thinMng that the Pharisee stated anything which was not true : he 
was probably in all outward things a more religious man than the 
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Publican. But he could not judge of the trials and temptations 
which the Publican had to undeigo. Least of all could he know 
the struggle which was then going on in the mind of the Publican, 
between the sense of sin, and the desire to get rid of it. The Pharisee 
seems also to have been quite ignorant of the sinfulness of his own 
heart. He thought that his outward deeds could make him 
acceptable to God. He did not think that he wanted anything, and 
therefore he asked nothing ; the Publican, on the other hand, knew 
that he wanted pardon, and, having asked for it, ' went down to 
his house justified,' ready to begin a new and better life. Heartless 
comparisons of ourselves with others are sure to result in spiritual 
pride and vanity, and to prevent our making any attempt to amend 
our faults. St. Paul, in his first Epistle to the Corinthians, uses 
words which form a good comment on this parable ; with them we 
will close our lesson. He says, * Though I speak with the tongues 
of men and of angels, and have not charity, I am become as 
sounding brass, or a tinkling cymbal. And though I have the gift 
of prophecy, and understand all mysteries, and all knowledge ; and 
though I have all faith, so that I could remove mountains, and 
have not charity, I am nothing. And though I bestow all my 
goods to feed the poor, and though I give my body to be burned, 
and have not charity, it profiteth me nothing. Charity suffereth 
long and is kind ; charity envieth not ; charity vawateth not itself t 
M not jmffed up, doth not behave itself unseemly, seeketh not her 
own, is not easily provoked, thinketh no evil', rejoiceth not in 
iniquity, but rejoiceth in the truth ; beareth all things, believeth aU 
things, hopeth all things, endureth all things/ 

Lesson 180. 
Bead St. Luke xix. i—zt. 

The beginning of the passage which we have just read tells of the 
way in which our Lord was received as He was passing through 
Jericho. It was probably while He was resting in the house of 
ZacchaeuB that He gave His disciples the parable of the Ten Pieces 
of Money. Its first object was to correct the false impressions 
which the disciples had fostered in their minds concerning the 
nature of His kingdom ; but it has lessons which apply exactly to 
us all, and which will never lose their force. Put in few words, 
our Saviour's teaching in this parable is that all of us have certain 
advantages entrusted to us, with the aid of which we have certain 
work to perform, and that we shall one by one be called to give a 
very strict account of the way in which we have done it. The 
truth may be applied in many ways, and we shall do well to dwell 
upon it at some length. 
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First of aU^ let us remember that it applies to young people as 
-well as to those who are grown-up, and to our regular daily work 
quite as much as to those extra works of kindness which we call^ 
for the sake of distinction, ' good works/ 

Many men have persuaded themselves that occasional 'good 
works ' will atone in God's sight for the neglect of daily duty. 
The truth is, as we have already seen in previous lessons, that it is 
much easier to make occasional great efforts than small daily ones ; 
much easier to he very zealous at times than by constant watchful- 
ness to keep up to a high conscientious standard of daily duty. 
But it is ^e frequent, not the occasional, acts that form our cha- 
lacters, and we may he quite sure that the conscientious discharge 
of our daily duty is the first thing that God requires of us. What- 
ever may be our position in life, the welfare of our fellow-men 
depends more or less upon the manner in which we fill it. Many 
a ship has been lost wi^ all hands, because one of the men employed 
in bidlding her has fastened carelessly some, often only a very few, 
of the rivets in her side. Many a terrible railway accident has 
been caused by some bits of careless work in one of the carriage- 
wheels. Many a house has been burnt down, and lives have been 
lost, only because the chimney-flues had been plastered carelessly 
in one single spot. Many bad and often fatal accidents happen 
every year in this country, arising from the fsdls of horses, caused 
entirely by careless and clumsy shoeing. One of England's most 
trusted statesmen lost his life from this cause. It would un- 
doubtedly startle us beyond measure if we could know the number 
of lives annually lost by fevers, caused entirely by the poisonous 
gases let into our houses by careless plumbing and brickwork. 
The prospects and characters of numbers of children are ruined 
every year by the carelessness of their teachers. Faulty, careless 
work of all kinds is highly displeasing in the sight of God, and we 
never know with what evils it may be fraught to others. Let us 
therefore take the counsel of Solomon, 'Whatsoever thy hand 
findeth to do, do it with thy migW 

Now, in youth, one of our daily duties is that of gaining know- 
ledge, and of acquiring good habits, that we may fit ourselves for 
performing well the labour that is in store for us in manhood. 
This preparation of ourselves is an actual beginning of the work of 
life, just as it is the beginning of the work of a voyage when a 
captain is getting ready the sails which are to take his ship to her 
intended port. Let us take a great example. St. Paul is called 
the Apostle of the Gentiles, because he was so largely the means of 
making the Gospel known to them. He received it from on high, 
by revelation of God, but in his work of spreading it abroad he 
was greatly aided by his earthly, or what is often called secular. 
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learning. He was able by its means to put tbe truths of the Gospel 
in such a manner before the Gentiles, as to obtain a hearing for 
them. In his speeches he could refer to the writings of Gentile 
philosophers, and in his letters he makes frequent allusions to 
Gentile customs, in just such a way as must haye attracted them 
to his teaching. Now, had St. Paul not been diligent in youth (as 
he specially tells us he was), he could not have been learned in 
maiiood, and could not have done so thoroughly the great work 
which God committed to his hands. 

Our case is not unlike his. If we lose our time and neglect our 
opportunities in youth, we can never know what may be the conse- 
quences hereafter ; but of one thing we may be quite sure, namely, 
that by so doing we are wrapping up our Lord's gifts in a napkin, 
instead of using them as He intended them to be used, and are 
unfitting ourselves for the due discharge of the special duties which 
He has appointed for our later life. 

Note. — ^I suggest that every teacher should add to the illustra- 
tions, given in this lesson, of the possible consequences of carelessness 
in our daily work, illustrations specially suited to the particular 
circumstances of his scholars. If people could only be brought to 
regard care in the discharge of daily work as a religious duty, not 
only would the practical evils of life be wonderfully lessened, but 
our daily tasks would partake less of the character of drudgery, 
•and become more labours of love. 

Lesson 181. 

Bead St. Luke xiz. 12—27. 

The Power of Example. 

Wb have just read again the parable of the Pieces of Money. 
In our last lesson we considered generally the question of oppor- 
tunities entrusted to us. Let us now consider one special gift, in 
our use of which we need the teaching of the parable, namely, the 
poioer of our example over others. The influence which we exert 
by means of our example is a gift or power entrusted to all of us 
by God, who will call us to the strictest account for the use we 
make of it. Unlike many other gifts, we cannot wrap this up in a 
napkin, as the unprofitable servant treated his piece of money. If 
he did no good with his pound, he at least did no harm with it; 
but our example is like our shadow ; we cannot part &om it. 
"Whatever our lot in life may be, whether high or lowly, our 
example is always active for good or for evil. It is always active, 
-either weakening or strengthening those around us. The effect of 
preaching and precept may easily be exaggerated, for it is strange 
how often men seem at one moment deeply aflected by the state- 
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nient of truths, whicli they forget the next, but it is almost im- 
possible to exaggerate the influence of example. For instance, 
many men are first led to take to heart Christ's teaching and 
doctrines, by the moving story of His life. It is only when they 
haye leaxnt to love Him for what He did, that they become vitally 
influenced by what He said. 

Let us take other instances. There are in our army regiments 
of soldiers which have been remarkable for generations for the same 
qualities. Officers and men have been continually changing, but 
the special qualities of the regiment remain the same. Young men 
who enter ijie regiment acquire its special qualities naturally and 
easily, and pass them on to others by the mere force of example. 
.Some of the best of these regiments were in the first instemce 
brought to a high point of excellence by the eflbrts of some one 
officer, whose example altered its whole character, and whose spirit 
has thus continued to command it for years after his body had been 
laid in the grave. Another illustration may teach us a much 
needed lesson, namely, that the example which we set does not 
begin to influence others only when we are grown up, and have 
conspicuous duties to perform. The example of the young is very 
powerful over their companions. Indeed, the young are often more 
influenced by companions of their own age than by the advice or 
punishments of their parents and teachers. In a school where 
most of the scholars are moral, obedient, and diligent, new comers 
naturally fall into the ways of the place ; they take what is called 
the ' tone ' of the school, and grow up firmly established in good 
habits. The efiect of good example on the character is very much 
like that of pure air on the health of the body ; the pure moral 
atmosphere of a good school produces eflects upon the characters of 
the scholars which last their lifetime. But in a bad school all 
this is reversed. Young children received into it puriB and conscien- 
tious often become degraded and demoralised in spite of the honest 
endeavours of the teachers to save them. 

These thoughts are perhaps difficult for the young to follow ; 
but we may be sure that God would not have made the ex- 
ample of the young so powerful for good or evil, had He not 
meant them to feel and consider their responsibilities in the matter. 
It has been the aim of this lesson to set forth those responsibilities 
clearly. We ought to do right, because it is right, whether 
our deeds are seen or not, and this should be our first motive; 
but, at the same time, there are few thoughts which are more 
likely to encourage us in walking in the paths of daily duty, 
than the remembrance that our example tells on others, and that 
•when we ourselves walk in the right way we are helping those 
around us to do the same. 

zs 
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Let U9 close the lesson with one more illustration. Diop a 
pebble into a pond of still water and watch what happens. At 
first some little waves rise round the point where the pebble Mis ; 
these waves make others on all sides of them, till at length thft 
ripple noiselessly extends far over the surface of the pond. So 
it is with our examples. Their influence noiselessly extends for 
good or evil, we know not how far, over the surface of human life. 

Lesson 182. 

Bead St. Luke xix. 12—27. 

HealtlL 

We considered in our last lesson one special subject, aa an illustm- 
tion of the parable of the Pieces of Money. We will now consider 
another, namely, the Gift of Health, 

The laws of England punish attempts to commit suicide, and 
provide that the body of anyone who, in the fall possession of his 
reason, succeeds in such an attempt, shall not be buried in conse- 
crated ground. Our ancestors, who made these laws, considered 
that life is the gift of Gk)d, and that we ought never willingly to 
part with it, except in His service. Even some of the old heathens 
had a religious objection to suicide : for instance, Pythagoras, the 
oldest of Greek philosophers, compares a person who voluntarily 
destroys his own life, to a soldier, who, without his captain's com- 
mand, leaves a post he has been set to guard. 

But it is strange that though life has been thus regarded, men 
have been very slow to see that health is equally a gift of God, and 
that it is offcen as necessary as life itself to enable us to do the work 
He appoints us. The blindness of the mass of men on this point ia 
shown by a very conmion and stupid saying, before referred to. 
We hear people say of a man who is ruining his health by some 
folly or sin, that ' he is nobody's enemy but his own ; ' as though 
our welfare were not so bound up with that of others in this world, 
that no man can be ' his own enemy ' without doing harm also to 
others. 

Let us then consider the consequences to others of recklessness 
as to our own health. Li the first place, if we do not bring on 
inamediate illness, or early death, by imprudence in youth, we undei^ 
mine our constitutions and shorten eur lives : we must also bear in 
mind, that it is the term of our later life which we thus shorten ; 
that is to say, just the portion of life which our ripened knowledge 
ought to have made most useful to those around us. 80 Umff 
08 a man*8 health of mind and body lasts, he becomes more usrfulf 
generaUy speaking, the older he grows, because his knowledge of 
and experience in his particular calUng are always increasing. 
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Let us take an illustration from real life. Some years ago 
there lived in this country a physician of great talents. Gkxi had 
given him the quick ohservation and other faculties which go to 
make a very first-rate physician. He had every advantage which 
fi good education could give him, and was moreover fond of and 
zealous in his profession. But he was also fond of pleasure ; he 
lived &st,that is, he spent his strength freely in mere passing 
enjoyments. In early middle life he was laid up with a had illness, 
the result of his youthful excesses ; he had to leave England, 
and give up his profession. On one occasion he said, in the 
bitterness of his heart, ' What makes me so wretched is that I 
have had to ahandon my profession just when I thoroughly knew 
it.' Not long after saying this, he used his art to put a painless 
end to his life by poison. What a lesson does this unhappy feite 
teach us I Here was a man specially fitted by his talents and educa- 
tion to heal infirmities and lessen human sufiering, who was forced 
by his early imprudences to leave the work of his life just when he 
was best able to do it. The carelessness of his youth, which broke 
his health, may have been, and probably was, the result of thought- 
lessness; but, all the same, it caused him the bitter regrets and 
remorse whicli came too late. 

Next we may consider the conseqiiencee of our illness to those 
immediately around us. It almost always puts our friends to great 
expense, which often they can ill afibrd. How many families are 
distressed for months by the cost of the illness of one of its members I 
Many diseases also are infectious, they have a tendency to spread 
to others ; and in this way we may greatly injure our neighbours. 
The consequences are sometimes most i^. For example, some 
years ago, a woman died of cholera in Liverpool. It was the 
first case in the year, and might, with proper precautions, have 
been kept from spreading. But the woman's friends assembled ia 
the room in which her dead body lay, and, with all the windows 
shut, spent the whole night in drinking. They all took the disease 
from ike body round which they had carried on their* shocking 
revelry ; they gave it to others ; and their wretched imprudence on 
that night was the cause of one of the worst outbreaks of cholera 
ever known in the town. 

In this connection we may consider what we are taught 
in other parts of the Bible on the subject of health. In our 
Old Testament lessons the importance assigned to health by the 
law of Moses was clearly pointed out. Let us now look at our 
'SavioiK's example. Most of His miracles, as we have seen, were 
miracles of healing ; and He also told those whom He healed not 
to neglect ordinary precautions. We read a few days since of His 
jeending ten lepers, whom He healed, to show themselves to the 
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priests. The purpose of their doing so was, that the priests 
might see that thej were so thoroughly cured that they could 
mix in society with other men without the danger of spreading, 
disease. In this case, our Saviour knew that the cure was com- 
plete ; He had worked it miraculously ; why then did He send the^ 
lepers to the priests ? It was that they might set a good example,, 
by observing strictly a law, which, though not necessary in theii* 
case, was generally useful for the health of the community. Our 
Sayiour*s scrupulous observance of this law is most striking. It 
shows how thoroughly we should study His example in matters^ 
great or small. It tells us that He regarded health as one of 
man's greatest blessings, and that if we mean to preserve it, we. 
must observe those laws on which it depends. 

It is impossible in these lessons to enter into the details of the^ 
laws of health, or to give definite rules for its preservation. But 
we may just, in passing, make some remarks upon one of the^ 
surest ways of destroying health, that is, indulgence in the sin of 
gluttony or of drunkenness. Let us hear what St. Paul says of tem- 
perance. ' Know ye not that they which run in a race, run all,. 
but one receiveth the prize ? So run, that ye may obtain. And 
every man that striveth for the mastery is temperate in all things. 
Now they do it to obtain a corruptible crown, but we an incor- 
ruptible.' He refers here to the practice of those who go into- 
training for a race : they take the utmost care of their health, that 
they may bring their strength to the highest point, and the Apostle 
argues that if people deny themselves, and live so temperately, to 
obtain earthly prizes and rewards, much more ought we to take 
the same care to enable us to do our life's work in such a way 
as to obtain the approval of God.* 

Note. — ^The same word is used in the original Greek of the New 
Testament for ' health ' and ' salvation ; ' indeed, in some passages- 
it is impossible (except by the context, and difficult with its^ 
help) to determine whether ' health ' or ' salvation ' is the more« 
appropriate rendering ; that is to say, whether soundness of body 
or soundness of soul was foremost in the mind of the writer. 

1 1 am well aware that it will not value of health. Only persona wha 
be easy to make this lesson clear to have been brought into close inter- 
the young. But I think that with course with the labouring classes 
care it may be done. It is of the can be aware of their marvellous- 
highest importance, especially with recklessness in this matter, and oC 
scholars of the artizan class, to get all the evils it entails, 
flome ideas into their minds as to the 
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Lesson 183. 

Bead St. Luke xix. 28—48. 

Wb have come now to the end of the journey, the incidents of 
which we have lately heen considering. With the arrival of our 
Saviour at Jerusalem^ the history of the plot against His life begins. 

The way in which He was welcomed by the multitudes did not 
appear to be an indication of danger, but really, even in the en- 
thusiasm of the people, there was great danger. As soon as they 
found that He was acting in a manner different from what they 
had expected, they turned against Him, and within six days He 
became an object of their bitter hatred. The day of the entry into 
Jerusalem is still observed by us under the name of Palm Sunday, 
the first day of the week in which Good Friday occurs. 

This account of our Lord's triumphal entry into Jerusalem is 
made much easier to understand by descriptions which have been 
given us by travellers of the road by which He travelled. From 
ike highest part of the road, as it crosses the Mount of Olives, a 
glimpse, but only a glimpse, is caught of the city. It was here, it 
is supposed, that the cry was raised, ' Blessed be the King that 
Cometh in the name of the Lord.* After passing this highest point ^ 
the road dips into a kind of hollow, and the travellers journey some 
distance vrithout a sight of Jerusalem. Then there comes another 
slight ascent, and at its sununit the whole city bursts upon the 
view, separated from the traveller only by a narrow but deep val- 
ley. Here it was, that, coming near, Jesus * beheld the city and 
wept over it,' breaking out into the pathetic lamentation, 'If 
thou hadst known, even thou, at least in this thy day, the things 
that belong unto thy peace ! but now they are hid from thine eyes. 
For the days shall come upon thee, that thine enemies shall cast a 
trench about thee, and compass thee round, and keep thee in on 
every side, and shall lay thee even with the dust, and thy children 
within thee ; and they shall not leave in thee one stone upon another; 
because thou knewest not the time of thy visitation.' We shall be 
the better able to imderstand all the meaning of this exclamation, 
if we look forward a little and refer now to the events of which it 
was clearly a prophecy. 

Nearly forty years after this entry of Christ into Jerusalem, the 
Jews rebelled against the Roman power, and tried to regain their 
old independence. The Roman armies were at once reinforced, 

^ Dean Stanley was, I believe, the the narrative which St. Lake gives 

first to poiot out the exact corre- with such detail. See * Sinai and 

spondence between this peculiarity in Palestine/ cb. ill. 
the configuration of the ground and 
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and a terrible vengeance was taken upon the rebellious Jews. At 
many cities in other parts of Palestine there were scenes of dread- 
ful bloodshed, but still the chief men among the Jews clung to the 
belief that their beautiful city Jerusalem would be able to maintain 
its resistance. At last^ however, the Roman troops surrounded the 
city, and prevented any coming out or going in. This investment 
took place at a time when the city was more crowded than 
usual, as the people had collected there to celebrate one of 
their religious feasts. The natural consequence followed; all 
the provisions were rapidly consumed, and then b^gan the honors 
of famine. People who had been accustomed to live in luxury 
were reduced to starving, or to eating the most loathsome food. It 
is said that some persons actually fought with the dogs for scraps of 
offal. One most horrible story is told of a mother cooking and eating 
her own child. These horrors were not lessened by love and har- 
mony among those who endured them; on the contraiy, the quarrels 
among different parties or factions of the Jews were almost as de- 
structive as the assaults of the Komans. At length the city was 
taken ; the Temple was burnt, more than one million Jews were 
killed, and the remainder made slaves or dispersed through foreign 
lands. StiU the Jews were not destroyed ; even now they survive 
in nearly all parts of the world, but tiieir history from that time 
almost to the present day is a history of persecution and humilia- 
tion. There is scarcely a country in Europe in which Jews have 
not been cruelly treated. In England, in tiie Middle Ages, it was 
a common practice for kings who wanted money to demand it from. 
the Jews, and to enforce the denumd by inhuman tortures. In 
addition to these sufferings, the Jews have liad to endure the con- 
tempt of all those among whom they have dwelt. 

The entry of Ohrist into Jerusalem, when taken in connection 
with the events which followed it, is therefore most touching, as 
affording another illustration of tJie tenderness of our Saviour's 
love. We see Him entering the fated city, whoUy unmindful of 
what His own sufferings were to be, but filled with sorrow for the 
coming affliction of His fellow-countrymen. The scene is also full 
of warning to all of us, for we may be sure that suffering will 
befall individuals as well as nations, if, like Jerusalem, they ' know 
not the time of their visitation.' The Lord's 'visitation' comes to us 
n various ways. It comes to us when, by the loss of some very 
dear relation or friend, the sad side of this life and the uncertainty 
of all earthly happiness is brought home to us ; it comes to us at 
times when the thrill of some great joy or love reveals to us the 
depth and strength of the nobler Acuities of our human nature ; it 
comes to us in our moments of penitence, when we have committed 
some sin which has awakened us to the fact that our thoughts have 
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long been wandering from God ; it comes to us when some religioua 
truth, often heard before, is borne in upon our minds with a fresh 
-and mysterious force which we cannot explain. On all these and 
other like occasions we hear God's messages of the kind here spoken 
of as a yisitation, and the Bible, in this chapter, as in the parable 
-of the Great Supper, warns us solemnly of the dangers of trifling 
with them. 

Lesson 184. 

Bead St. Luke xx. 

This chapter contains accounts of our Lord's teaching in the 
Temple, and of the attempts made by His enemies to And a ground 
•of accusation against Him, on one of the days of the last week of 
His Hfe. 

In two instances we find Him repelling His enemies by putting 
to them questions which they could not answer without confessing 
that their only design had been to perplex and harass Him. The 
oayiUing question put by the Pharisees and Herodians in concert, 
^rew from our Saviour a very distinct direction to us to be careful 
to draw a line between the obedience due to the State, or civil 
authorities, and the obedience due to the voice of religion and con- 
-ticience. This is what is meant by ' rendering to Osesar the things 
which are Caesar's, and to God the things which are God's.' Our 
Saviour does not tell us how we are to draw the line in all cases. 
He could not have done so without going into minute and 
long explanations imlike all His other teaching ; but right-minded 
men, not unduly given to self-assertion, have seldom felt much 
practical difiiculty in applying this saying of our Lord to the afiairs 
-of real life. 

The discussion with the Sadducees, who denied a futiu*e life, 
is the first occasion on which we read of any controversy upon this 
point. Our Lord had implied, if He had not directly taught, the 
Kioctrine of immortality, but up to this time the Sadducees had 
never put themselves forward as His opponents. It is possible 
that these particular Sadducees felt the weariness of life without 
this great hope, and sought from Jesus some argument which would 
help them to believe in a life to come. Whether they felt this 
weariness or not, there is no doubt that as we grow older, and are 
l)rought fjBU^ to &ce with the trials and disappointments of life, a 
iirm faith in the resurrection of man becomes not only a necessity 
for our happiness, but a source of strength and comfort to us in our 
•daily work. 

Let us take a striking example, that of St. Paul, tiie great 
Apostle of whom we shall read in the Acts. His life was beset 
Tvith many trials. Fearlessly following the truth as it was revealed 
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to him^ he had in mature life become a Christian, thus breaking- 
off; not without much pain, the ties, associations, and friendships 
of his past life. After his conversion he underwent many persecu- 
tions, and had the bitter disappointment of seeing many of those 
for whose sake he had suffered tiiem sliding back into the paths of 
sin. But all his trials were cheerfully borne in the hope of a 
future life ; how completely his strength and happiness depended 
upon that hope is clear from his own words in the First Epistle to 
the Corinthians (1 Cor. xv. 19, 32) : * If in this life only we have 
hope in Christ, we are of all men most miserable -, ' and again, ^ If 
after the manner of men I have fought with beasts at Ephesus, what 
advantageth it me, if the dead rise not ? Let us eat and drink, 
for to-morrow we die/ The fervency of his hopes, and their 
spiritual nature, are made manifest by what he says in the Second 
Epistle to the same Church (2 Cor. iv. 17 — ^v. 1) : * Our light 
affliction, which is but for a moment, worketh for us a far more 
exceeding and eternal weight of glory ; while we look not at th& 
things which are seen, but at the things which are not seen ; for 
the tibiings which are seen are temporal ; but the things which are 
not seen are eternal. For we know that if our earthly house of 
this tabernacle were dissolved, we have a building of God,anhous& 
not made with hands, eternal in the heavens.' 

On the other hand, nothing can be more sad than some of th& 
writings of the ancient heathens who did not believe in a future 
state. They abound with arguments and maxims intended to> 
reconcile men to death, the very number of which serves to show 
how heavily the thought of it daily pressed upon them. 

How, then, can we gain a firm hold upon ^is important truth ? 
Our Saviour's words to the Jews who asked for proofs of His divine 
authority answer the question : ' If any man will do the will of my 
Father, he shall know of the doctrine whether it be of God.' These^ 
words mean that the great comfort and happiness which arise 
from a confident trust in God's promises, are the reward of obedience^ 
to His precepts. The worldly-minded, those who are sunk ini 
selfishness, and who live only for themselves, may and often do try 
to trust in the promise of a future state, but their trust is at best a. 
faint one, under which lurks disquieting, though often unconfessed^ 
doubt. On the other hand, there are many persons whose belief 
in a future life is as real and certain as their belief in the existence 
of the countries of this world, which they have read of, but have 
never seen. To them death is not only not dreadful, but is looked 
forward to as a happy change. Like St. Paul, they desire 'te 
depart, and to be with Christ, which is far better.' But they are 
always persons who have lived in the daily remembrance of the 
unseen world, to whom it has been a source of daily strength in all 
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the work of life^ who have discharged duties both great and small 
as in God's sight, and who have therefore, even here below, begun to- 
taste the joys of the world to oome. All this is implied in our 
Lord's words, ' God is not the God of the dead, but of the living ; 
for all live unto Him.' 

Lesson 185. 

Bead St. Luke zxi. 

This chapter continues the history of the last week of our Lord's 
life, and contains an account of warnings which He gave to His^ 
disciples concerning the approaching destruction of Jerusalem. 
They had had so much experience of His wisdom and foreknowledge 
that they believed that what He foretold would happen, but 
they wished to have some sign given them by which they might 
know the exact time of the dreadful event. He refused to give them 
any. The subsequent experience of mankind shows the wisdom or 
His refusal. When men are led to expect certain signs of the oc- 
currence of great events, they are apt to get into a state of feverish 
excitement. In that state they neglect the ordinary duties of life, 
always waiting for the great event, which, they think, is to giver 
them new duties. Between the utterance of our Lord's prediction 
and its fulfilment, the Jews as a nation did get into this state. 
Again and again, after the rejection of Jesus by the Jews, men 
arose calling themselves the Messiah, and leading their fellow- 
countrymen into useless rebellions, for which they were terribly 
punished by the authorities of the Roman Empire. From these 
dangers the disciples of oiir Saviour were protected by obedience- 
to His counsels. He had told them to be quiet and undisturbed, 
and to do every day's duties patiently for His sake. 

This chapter is believed by many persons to be a prediction, not 
only of the trials which would accompany the fall of the Jewish 
nation, but also of the end of the world. If this opinion be true, 
stiU our wisest plan is not vainly to attempt to find out when that 
will be, but ' to possess our souls in patience,' that is, to be ready 
whenever the last day may oome. The ' last day,' that will cer- 
tainly come to each of us, is the day of death, and we can only fit 
ourselves for it by spending every day of our lives in the fear of 
God and in obedience to His commandments. 

Having taken a general survey of the chapter, let us go back 
and consider in detail the occasion which gave rise to the discourse. 
It was an answer to a remark made by the disciples on the beauty 
of the Temple buildings, in which they had been sitting. While 
they were lliere, many persons came and placed their gifts in the- 
Treasury, or box fixed in the Temple for the purpose of receivings 
offerings in money from the worshippers. Bich men made large^ 
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offerings^ and then came a poor widow, who put into the box two 
mites — ^that vn, two of the smallest coins current in Palestine. Our 
Lord's remarks upon this act teach us that God values our gifte 
according to the self-denial we exercise in bestowing them, and 
not at all according to the largeness of the gifts themselves. The 
value of the two mites was very small ; but the widow had but 
few of them, and could not give even one without depriving her- 
. self of some things which she really wanted. The rich, on the 
contrary, were in no way pinched by the loss of what out of their 
abundance they cast into the treasury. The deep meaning of the 
49aying, ' She hath cast in more than they all,' grows clearer and 
clearer to us, the more we consider the effects produced on man- 
kind by difi^nt kinds of gifts. On the one hand we see that gifts 
which are made at the cost of much trouble and self-denial to the 
givers, soften and raise those who receive them, by means of the 
; gratitude and love which they call forth, and thus possess a reli- 
gious and moral value which often far exceeds any otjier good they 
do. On the other hand, lavish gifts, if made carelessly and 
thoughtlessly, too often degrade the receivers, and do more harm 
than good. 

Let us take some illustrations. The first from real life : — 
A woman who in her youth had lived a very vicious life, and 
in her old age showed no penitence for her sin, and who was con- 
sequently looked upon by her neighbours as a very bad, hardened 
old woman, fell ilL One of her neighbours, also a poor old woman, 
went to nurse and take care of her. This poor neighbour was 
a silent, and rather reserved woman. She talked very litde about 
religion, but she read her Bible regularly, and showed how well 
she understood its teaching, by doing many a kind act for those 
around her, in a quiet, unnoticed way. While she was watching 
the sick woman she offered to read the Bible to her, but the offer 
was refused. This, however, made no difference in the kindness 
with which the nurse watched over the invalid through long, weary 
nights, and pinched herself to buy comforts for her stricken neigh- 
bour. One day, when the sick woman was recovering, she turned 
to her friend, and, pointing to the Bible, said, ' Bead me some of 
ihat book you love so much.' From that time she gradually became 
a changed woman. Kindness and self-denial, on the purt of a 
neighbour as poor and as generous as the widow who gave her 
mites, had not only healed the body, but had awakened admiration 
^and gratitude, and thus softened the heart and opened it at last to 
the light of the Gospel. They had done for the old woman what 
the many tracts and lectures which had been lavishly bestowed 
upon her had utterly failed to accomplish. 

Now let us turn to another picture, that of the household of 
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a rich, careless spendthrifb. He is too often spoken of as a fine^ 
generous fellow, whereas in reality he is merely very weak, very 
thoughtless, or yery vain. He shuts his eyes to the dishonesty 
which his carelessness fosters in those around him, lest in checking 
it he should be troubled, or exposed to the charge of meanness. 
His wealth corrupts instead of blessing all who come into contact 
with him. It is a fatal mistake to suppose that by large or 
frequent ill-considered gifts we can get rid of the responsibilities 
which God has attached to the possession of riches. The miser is 
more generally condemned by man than the free, careless giver, but in 
the sight of God the sin of both is precisely of the same kind. Both 
are living for selfish ends, and misusing God's gifts ; but of the- 
two, the miser really does far less harm. It may at least be said 
of him that he has only wrapped his gift in a napkin, while the* 
spendthrift has employed his in such away as to corrupt and 
degrade his fellow-men. 

As a rule, subject of course to some exceptions, the good which 
people can accomplish in this world by means of gifts is very nearly 
measured by the amount of trouble and self-denial which they are 
prepared themselves to go through. This rule applies to rich 
people very much more than we are at first ready to believe. 

Few of us, perhaps, are rich enough to be able to do much harm 
by the reckless throwing about of our money, but we may alTda 
harm by joiniug in the chorus of praise bestowed too often upon 
the miscalled liberality of the careless spendthrift ; and on the^ 
other hand, we may do much good by giving away whatever we^ 
can spare in a conscienttom, systematic, and self-denying mavmer. 

Note. — I hope that teachers will endeavour to impress all their 
scholars, whether they belong to the richer or poorer parts of the 
community, with a sense of the importance of the proper use- 
of money. The generally-received standard of moral responsibility 
among us on this subject is certainly lamentably low. It is very 
common to hear men of moderate means, who give liberally to 
well-considered objects, sneered at as mean and stingy, merely 
because they are, on principle, very exact and careful in their 
daily expenditure. By the rich a systematic expenditure, at once- 
frugal and liberal in the best sense of those words, is most rarely 
practised, and when it is practised is very generally condemned. 
The reckless and mischievous throwing about of money is, however, 
by no means confined to the very wealthy. Take as an instance 
the history of fees to railway porters. The railway companies did 
their best to prevent the practice, fearing that it would lead to th& 
neglect of the poorer class of travellers by the servants of the com- 
panies. But, so far from being supported by the public in thia 
praiseworthy effort, they were met by determined opposition and 
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evasion of their rules. The custom prevailed of offering fees to 
porterS; who could ovdy accept them hy diwheying the irutructions of 
their employers, and violatmg the conditions of their engagement. 
The companies had at last to abandon an effort made purely in 
the public interest, and frustrated by the selfish^ careless misuse of 
money. 

Again, what can be sadder than to see the demoralisation which 
Almost always takes place in a poor part of the country when it first 
becomes the resort of tourists and strangers ? The people who 
before had been fair and honest, become extortionate and cheating, 
^and the children are encouraged to become lazy little beggars ; and 
^aU this is due to the reckless misuse of money. It is there- 
fore desirable to awaken the young who are likely to be well- 
off to a sense of their coming responsibilities, and to influence 
public opinion generally to form a juster estimate of the way in 
which those responsibilities should be discharged. 

Lesson 186. 

Bead St. Luke zxii. 1—3^- 

This passage shows us two kinds of preparation for the day of 
our Lord's death. First it tells us of the preparation made by His 
old enemies, the priests and scribes, and by His faithless follower, 
Judas Iscariot, who made an agreement with the priests to betray 
Him, or give Him up secretly into their hands. The writers of 
the four Gospels make no attempt to explain the conduct of Judas, 
or to estimate the heinousness of his sin ; we may be content to 
dismiss the subject as briefly as they do. 

But upon the second preparation, that which our Saviour and 
His faithful disciples made, we must dwell long and often. The 
account which we have just read of the Last Supper is so simply 
and beautifully given, that anyone who meditates upon it aright 
cannot fail to be moved by its influence, and to enter into its deep 
and sacred meaning. Our Saviour was about to part from His 
'disciples, the time of their joint work was about to close, and He 
was soon to leave them in the world to carry it on, exposed to the 
trials, temptations, and persecutions which He foresaw. It was at 
this solemn moment that He gave the invitation, not only to the 
disciples who were then around Him, but to all of us who may be 
IHis true followers, to join in the rite which He then instituted, 
and which is known to all Christians as the Communion, or cele- 
bration of the Lord's Supper. 

The name ' Communion,' applied to this rite, has a very beau- 
tiful meaning. The word means sharing or taking part of some- 
thing common to all the partakers. It thus expresses two 
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privileges which belong to sincere followers of Christ ; first, union 
with Him^ entering into His mind and becoming like Him^ and 
-secondly^ union with one another, and, as a necessary result, mutual 
love and strength. The symbol chosen by our Saviour to teach 
these truths is a very expressive one : those who join in the Com- 
munion are all, as St^ Paul reminded the Corinthians, partakers of 
the ' one bread.' It was, as it seems, the same loaf which was 
broken and shared among the disciples, and the same cup which was 
passed round to all, that each might drink the wine. What a 
rebuke the very action conveys to those who, like the disciples, 
•dispute with one another who shall be the greatest I 

Now let us consider the words in which Christ invites us to 
take part in this celebration. He says, ' This do, in remembrance 
•of Me.' In one sense we may say the very name of the ordinance 
is a perpetual remembrance of Him. It is simply because He 
instituted it, and conunanded it to be continued, that we still call 
it the Lord's Supper. But this is not all that we have to consider 
The question is, ' How does our Saviour wish to be remembered ? ' 
We can best answer tlds important question in His own words : 
-* If ye love Me, keep My commandments.' Here we are told very 
plainly what form our loving remembrance of Him must take, if it 
is to be acceptable to Him. It must be love manifesting itself in 
-obedience. Love without obedience He does not value, for He 
knows well that such love cannot be real, disinterested, and sincere. 

If, therefore, we desire to take part in the celebration of the 
Lord's Supper, we must, before the solemn occasions, when it is 
celebrated, examine our own lives by the rule of God's precepts, 
and see how &r we are living in harmony with Christ's example 
^nd teaching, so that we may come away from the celebration with 
^ full sense of our own shortcomings, and at the same time 
strengthened and refreshed by God's grace in our attempts to over- 
come them. Most especially must we examine ourselves as to our 
feelings and actions towards our fellow-men ; for if we partake of 
the Communion, which is a sign of mutual love, with hei^ fuU of 
unkind thoughts towards others, with hard, unforgiving spirits, or 
without sincere sorrow for any real injury which we may have done 
to others, we only desecrate sacred things, and cannot be partakers 
in the blessings and privileges of which the Communion is a symbol. 
St. Paul, in his first Epistle to the Corinthians, speaks in very 
severe language of those persons who take the Communion in an 
wiworthy manner or spirit ; and it is in order to give Christians 
time to think very seriously of the meaning of liis sacred rite 
before they join in celebrating it, that very young children are 
j)ot allowed to do so. 

Note. — ^The terrible words of the 21st and 22nd verses seem 
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to show that Judas, who had pieyiously made all Ms anangeineiit» 
for the betrayal of our Saviour, was among those who first par- 
took of the Lord's Supper. Opinion is divided on this point r 
hut the connection of the verses in this chapter may he nuide ta 
furnish a very solemn warning to elder scholars (for whom, indeed,, 
this whole lesson is mainly intended) that the mere eating of the^ 
bread and drinking of the wine cannot do good, and must do 
harm, to those who do not devoutly join with their whole hearty, 
in the celebration. 

Lesson 187. 

Bead St. Luke zxiL 39— 7i. 

The time spent by our Saviour with His disciples in the upper 
room, during which, as we read in our last lesson. He instituted 
that rite which we call the Lord's Supper, was the last time of 
peace and rest before His crucifixion. They went out together^ 
the disciples and their Master, to the Moimt of Olives. St. Luke's, 
account is brief, but we may supply additional details £x>m the 
other Evangelists. There was a place on the slope of the Mount 
of Olives, described as a garden, and known by the name of 
Gethsemane, to which it was our Lord's habit to retire, when He 
was at Jerusalem, for private prayer. To this place it was that 
they now went. When they were within the endosuie, Jesus 
separated the three, Peter, James, and John, and took them apart 
with Himself. To all He said, *Pray that ye enter not into 
temptation.' After a while He left even the three chosen ones,, 
and departed £rom them about a stone's cast, where He knelt and 
uttered the memorable prayer, ' Not My will, but Thine, be done.*" 
All the anguish He was then enduring, aU that He knew the 
next day would bring with it, could not bend His resolution. He- 
was ready to suffer, as He had been ready to do, all things 
appointed for Him by His Father. The older we grow, the more 
sorrow and the more pain shall we, in all probability, have to 
endure, and the more deeply shall we feel that there is nothing 
which can help us to bear up under suffering but the entire 
resignation expressed in the words of our Saviour's prayer, * Not 
My will, but Thine, be done.' 

We may notice in passing that our Lord, even at this supreme 
moment, longed for human sympathy, and that the three disciples 
who had lost some of the glory of His Transfiguration by their 
falling asleep, lost, £rom the same cause, an opportunity of sup^ 
porting and comforting their Master. 

The other Evangelists tell us that when Jesus, after His agony^ 
came back to His disciples. He used the words, ' The hour is at 
hand.' As He spoke, Judas, with the soldiers of the high priests^ 
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entered tlie garden^ and advanced to Jesus to kiss Him. That 
was the sign agreed upon between Judas and his allies. The sol- 
diers took Jesus, and led Him away to the palace of the high 
priest, within the walls of Jerusalem. His own danger did not 
prevent His being mindful of, and loving towards, others. First 
he healed the ear of the servant whom one of His disciples had 
wounded, and, secondly, as St. John tells us, He made interces- 
sion for His followers with the leader of the band of His captors : 
* If ye seek Me,' He said, ' let these go their way.' 

Now comes one of the saddest stories in the whole Bible, the 
story of St. Peter's denial of our Lord. Earlier in that night St. Peter 
had declared that he was ready to go to prison and to death with his 
Lord ; but Jesus had warned him of the danger of such confident 
speaking. We know that St. Peter loved his Master, and we may 
quite readily believe that when he spoke of sufiering death, he 
meant what he said. But his boldness was imfortunately the 
result of self-confidence rather than of self-control, and such 
boldness very often fiiils in the hour of trial. When he saw the 
fierce crowd surrounding his Master, and heard their bitter 
words, he thought that he himself was in danger. Under the 
pressure of this thought he imagined that it would be safer to 
deny all knowledge of Jesus, and so, at the hour of the Lord's 
greatest need, he, who a few hours ago had been so bold, proved a 
very coward. His inclination, doubtless, was right, but timidity 
was as hurtful to him as a downright evil inclination could have 
been. Three times he denied all knowledge of Jesus. The crow- 
ing of the cock at dawn seems of itself to have had no effect upon 
him, but 'the Lord turned and looked upon Peter.' There are 
looks which express far more than any words can do, and such a 
look was that of our Lord. Instantly there came to St. Peter's mind 
a fuU remembrance of his bold words, and a fall sense of his 
ingratitude and sin ; he went out and wept bitterly. That St. Peter's 
remorse did not end in remorse only, but led to sincere and manly 
repentance, we may be sure from his after conduct, of which we 
shall read in the Acts of the Apostles. At present we can con- 
sider only his denial of our Saviour, and draw from it one lesson. 
If a man whose love was so great, whose desires were so upright, 
as St. Peter's were, could be surprised into such a sin through want 
of self-control, how careful ought we to be, how deeply we should 
ponder over and lay to heart St. Paul's words, 'Let him that 
thinketh he standeth, take heed lest he fall! ' 
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Lesson 188. 

Bead St. Luke xziii. 

Ik this chapter we have read an account of the trial, condemnation, 
and death of our Lord. The narrative is so touching and so simple 
that very few remarks need he made upon it. It is rather some- 
thing to be read and thought over quietly and solemnly, than to be 
commented upon. But, in order that our thoughts maybe directed 
to the main points, let us consider one or two of them. 

The scene before the judgment-seat of Pontius Pilate brings 
out one truth which is among the most momentous truths of life. 
We never can know what may be the consequences of a sin. If 
we depart from the plain path of right, we cannot foresee to what 
evils our wanderings may lead. From what we learn from other 
parts of the Gospels, and especially from our Saviour's prayer on 
the cross, it is dear that the Jews who appeared as the accusers 
of Jesus before Pontius Pilate, did not know that He was the 
Messiah, the promised Saviour of mankind. Many of them only 
knew Him to be a man who was teaching doctrines opposed, not 
merely to their feelings and wishes, but also to many of the religious 
ideas in which they had been educated. But all of them 
certainly knew that it was wrong to accuse Him of having made 
Himself a rival of Osesar, when the statement was imtrue. They 
knew that it was wrong to. beaar ^^a^e vdtness against any man. 
By bearing fieilse witness agsinsi . J^tui, they were imconsciously 
supplying the last link which^nrAsljto Connect the long chain of past 
events in their history with its iculminating disasters, the desl^uo* 
tion of Jerusalem and the dispersion of their race. It has been 
said that we cannot foresee the consequences of our sins: this 
statement may be made much wider. We are unable to foresee 
all the consequences of any of our acts ; but, if we do our best to 
obey God's precepts, the responsibility for those acts rests solely 
with God who is AU-wise and All-powerful; whereas, if we 
wander from the path of His commandments, we assume for our- 
selves, as the Jews did on this occasion, all the responsibility for 
what we do. 

The second special point which we must notice is the patience 
and love displayed by our Saviour all through His trial and 
suffering. Even when the rough soldiers had nailed Him to the 
cross, His thoughts towards them were thoughts of love and 
justice. He prayed for His murderers, saying, ' Father, forgive 
them; for they know not what they do.' Surely this great 
example ought to make us ashamed of the angry spirit which we 
too often cherish towards those who have wronged us in but small 
matters. 
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But now let us consider the lesson of the whole account of our 
Saviour's sufferings and death. The most touching comments on 
His life, as well as His death and resurrection, are to he found in 
the lives of His fiedthful followers. We learn from them what 
deep, inspiring love for God and man, what noble courage, what 
heroic self-control, what bright and certain hopes of immortality 
have been established in those persons who have entered fully into 
the Christian faith. We shall read in the Acts of the Apostles of 
the sufferings and devotion of Christ's immediate followers, and 
we shall close this course of lessons with some accoimt of the 
. sufferings of the other early Christians. Their examples cannot 
fail to strengthen us, and we may be helped to value the Gospel 
the more when we know through what dangers and agonies our 
fellow-Christians passed, in order to preserve its light for us. But, 
as a modem writer well says, ' All lesser examples and lives will 
for ever hold a subordinate place, and serve chiefly to reflect light 
on the central and original Example. In His woimds all human, 
sorrows will hide themselves, and all human self-denials support 
themselves against His cross.' 

As to the deep meaning of that last scene upon the cross, we 
learn it from many passages of Scripture. The prophet Isaiah, in 
•one of the most significant of such passages, says : — ' He is despised 
and rejected of men ; a man of sorrows, and acquainted with grief : 
and we hid as it were our faces from Him ; He was despised, and 
we esteemed Him not. Surely He hath borne our griefs, and 
carried our sorrows : yet we did esteem Him stricken, smitten of 
Ood, and afflicted. But He was wounded for our transgressions. 
He was bruised for our iniquities : the chastisement of our peace 
was upon Him ; and with His stripes we are healed ' (Isaiah liii. 
S-6). And St. Paul, in his Epistle to the Galatians, expresses 
still more forcibly ova personal concern in the great event of which 
we have been reading. He says: 'I am crucified with Christ : 
nevertheless I live ; yet not I, but Christ liveth in me : and the 
life which I now live in the flesh I live by the faith of the Son of 
<jfod, who loved me, and gave Himself for me ' (Galatians ii. 20). 

Note. — It seemed unadvisable to introduce into the body of this 
lesson any details as to the nature of the punishment of crucifixion, 
or the legal relations between Jews and Romans illustrated by oup 
Saviour's trial and execution. I therefore add here two remarks. 
(i.) The punishment of crucifixion was essentially a Roman punish- 
ment, and was inflicted by the Romans only on persons who had 
no standing as citizens. Had our Saviour been condemned by 
JewSf the punishment would have been stoning ; in that case, all 
that Pilate would have been required to do would have been to 
ratify the sentence and allow it to be executed, (ii.) The charge 
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on which our Lord was actually condemned was a charge of 
treason against the Roman Emperor. The Jewish authorities 
renounced not Jesus only, but all their hopes of a Messiah, when 
they cried, ' We have no king but Oaesar.* 

Lesson 189. 

Bead St. Luke xxiy. 

This chapter tells us of the triumph which followed the apparent 
defeat and failure of our Saviour's mission. It tells us how, after 
His crucifixion, He rose again from the dead, and showed Himself 
to His disciples. From this point onwards in the New Testament 
two subjects are always spoken of in close connection with each 
other, namely, the Crucifixion and the Resurrection of the Saviour. 
This is the highest and most perfect example of a truth which we 
have had brought before us more than once before, namely, that 
what we at first suppose to be failure is very often the prepara- 
tion, and, so far as we can see afterwards, the necessary condition 
for true and lasting success. We shall find, in reading the Acta 
of the Apostles, how great was the influence which our Lord's 
Resurrection had upon the minds and hearts of His followers. At 
present we may very profitably collect a few of the passages in the 
Epistles, in which defeat and glory are spoken of as manifested in 
the death and resurrection of our Saviour. 

In the Epistle to the Philippians (ii. 8, 9, 10) St. Paul says of 
our Lord: ^He humbled Himself, and became obedient unto 
death, even the death of the cross. Wherefore God also hatk 
highly exalted Him, and given Him a name which is above every 
name : that at (or in) the name of Jesus every knee should bow.' 

In the Epistle to the Hebrews (ii. 9) the apostle says, ' We see 
Jesus, who was made a little lower than the angels for the suffer- 
ing of death, crowned with glory and honour.' 

Very striking also are the passages, too numerous to ba 
quoted at full length, in which the same contrast is set before us 
as a model of the way in which we should die to sin, and rise 
to a new life. As specimens we may take Romans viii. 11^. 
Oolossians iii. 1 : — 

' If the Spirit of Him that raised up Jesus from the dead dwell 
in you. He that raised up Christ from the dead shall also quicken 
your mortal bodies by His Spirit that dwelleth in you.' 

' If ye then be risen with Christ, seek those things which are 
«bove, where Christ sitteth on the right hand of God.' 

Now we have been so long accustomed to the kind of teaching 
which these passages contain, that we find it difficult to realise- 
the mental condition of the first disciples of Jesus when it was- 
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told them tliat He was aKve. The good news was too good to be 
credited : the words of the women, we are told, seemed to the 
apostles ' as idle tales.' But when they had seen and spoken with 
their Lord after His Kesurrection, they learnt that it was just what 
they ought to have expected. We have seen in our earlier lessons 
that the notion which the disciples, in common with the rest of 
the Jews, had formed of the Messiah, was the notion of a mighty 
conqueror. Our Lord's words to the two disciples who were on 
the way to Emmaus show us that the notion was only half true. 
The early Scriptures had spoken of a conquering Messiah, but also 
of a suffering Messiah. The suffering was to come first, as He 
said, It was meet for the Messiah ' to have suffered these things, 
and to enter into His glory.' In the same sense St. Peter spe«is 
in his first epistle, telling us that the ancient prophets, under the 
influence of God's Spirit, 'testified beforehand tiie sufferings of 
(the) Christ, and the glory that should follow.' 

What that glory is we all know. It is shown in the life of 
■every faithful Christian. The dominion of Christ over men's souls 
is wider than any earthly empire ever could have been, and as 
•enduring as time itself. 

One illustration of the way in which this great event has 
-affected men's minds in even common things, may be found in the 
change in the use of one common symbol, the cross. It was a sign 
of the deepest disgrace; the mark of a cross was sometimes 
branded on slaves of notoriously bad character. Now the cross is 
held to be a symbol of honour : many of the signs of the highest 
honours which kings can confer upon their subjects are crosses. 

St. Luke's Gospel closes with a very brief account of our 
Saviour's departure from His disciples. He was no more to be with 
them in bodily presence, but in remembrance of His words and 

• deeds, and in humble, futhful imitation of His great example, 
they were to go forth and to preach to all nations, in His name, 
the duty of repentance and the privilege of pardon, or, in one well- 
known word, the Gospel. 

Lesson 190. 
Bead St. John xx. 19—29* 

• OxjR last lesson brought us to the end of St. Luke's Gospel, but 
before we proceed to read the Acts of the Apostles, we will take 
one lesson from St. John's Gospel, which will show us more 
clearly than anything else can do the immediate effect of the 
Kesurrection upon the minds of the disciples. St. Luke does not 
^ve us the history of the two appearances of which we have just 
read, but he does seem to refer to one of them in the 39th verse 
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of Hs last chapter. He tells us there that Jesus, on one occasion- 
after His Resurrection, said to His disciples, * Behold My hands- 
and My feet that it is I Myself: handle Me, and see.' 

The appearance of our Lord to His disciples gave them great 
joy : ' Then were the disciples glad, when they had seen the Lord.* 
But St, Thomas was not with them, and when he heard from them 
an accoimt of the events which had occurred in his ahsence, he 
would not believe. He said, moreover, that nothing short of* 
actually touching the marks left in Christ's hody by the nails and 
the spear, would convince him of the truth of the Resurrection. 

The reappearances of our Saviour to His followers, after He 
had been crucified and had risen again from the dead, were, doubt- 
less, intended to strengthen their faith in aU His promises, and 
to deepen their conviction of the truth of all His teaching, as well as 
to widen and confirm their hopes of immortality. Yet we must be 
carefiil to observe that in His words to St. Thomas — 'Because thou 
hast seen Me, thou hast believed : blessed are they that have not 
seen, and yet have believed ' — ^He tells us that the divine character 
of His ministry and authority does not rest alone on these 
miraculous reappearances, or indeed, on any single proof. The 
divine character of our Lord's coming is to be proved in many 
ways, as, before His crucifixion, He Himself repeatedly declared, 
Mcmy of these proofs appeal not to the senses but to the heart, the 
evidence of which is much higher and more certain in character 
than that of the senses. The words, ' Blessed are they that have 
not seen, and yet have believed,' are the more important to us be- 
cause we may be partakers of the blessedness they declare. More 
than eighteen centmries have passed away since our Lord's last ap- 
pearance on this earth, and we could not, if we would, have the 
evidence of sight and touch which Thomas desired to have. But 
we still may have the strength of soul and the consolation which 
belief in Christ can give : for His example and His teaching alike = 
appeal to the spirit of faith which God has imparted to us all, and 
which, as we are told in the Epistle to the Hebrews, is truly 
* the evidence of things imseen.' 

This lesson closes the life of Christ ; the remainder of our 
course will show how that Life, remembered and followed, was a. 
constant, active source of .strength, comfort, and wisdom to Hi»- 
foUowers. 
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Lesson 191. 
Bead Acts i. 

The Acts of the Apostles is a continuation of the history which 
we have read in St. Luke's Gospel, and hy the same writer. ' The 
former treatise/ referred to at tiie beginning of this first chapter, 
can be no other than the Gospel of St. Luke. But there is one 
difference between the two books which wiU strike us ; the former 
is more regularly arranged, and gives a more connected history 
than the latter. The reason for such a difference is clear. In the 
Gospel, one Person is the subject of the whole narrative. We read 
only of the disciples in their connection with the Master : to have 
brought them into prominence would have been to call away the 
attention of the reader from Him to whom alone they owe all their 
importance. In the Acts the case is different : the purpose of the 
book is to show how, after His departure, the followers of Jesus 
obeyed His commands. We must not, however, expect to find 
detailed accounts of the work of all the apostles ; what St. Luke 
bere gives us is a collection of typical events, showing how the new 
faith was spread, rather than a minute history of its reception in 
every place. This difference must be noticed ; and yet it must be 
added that, in a very true sense, the subject of the Acts is the 
aame as that of the Gospel : it is still Christ that we read about ; 
only in the Gospel we read of His life, in the Acts we read of the 
power of His example, and of the influence of His Spirit upon 
mankind. 

These general remarks apply to the whole book ; now let us 
turn to the special subject of this lesson. 

The one thing upon which we must here fix our attention is the 
great and wonderfid change which came over the disci^es after 
the resurrection, and ascension of our Lord. In the Gospels 
we read that when Jesus was seized by the servants of the priests, 
His disciples ' forsook Him and fled.' From this fact, and from 
others told us in the Gospels, we see that before the resur- 
rection the disciples were prone to give way to alarms and 
hopelessness. But from one end of the Acts to the other we read 
of no such weakness ; on the contrary, the disciples seem to have 
been filled with faith, hope, and courage. This change was, no 
doubt, furthered by the events of which we shall read in the next 
chapter, but in this we see that it had certainly commenced before 
they took place. We see this very clearly from St. Peter's speech 
to Ms fellow-apostles, in which he explained to them that the loss 
of their beloved Lord was in exact fulfilment of God's purposes. 
The disciples, far from being cast down or giving way to despair, 
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at once began to make arrangements for carrying on His work. 
The means they took for filling up the place of the traitor Judas 
show their simple faith that although their Lord had gone away 
from them, they were far from being deserted or engaged in a hope- 
leas task; that, on the contrary, they were under the direct guidance 
of God, The experience they had so lately had of the fierce hatred 
and opposition of the rulers to the teaching and work of their 
Master alarmed them no longer, for they knew themselves to be 
under Divine protection. He had spoken of the work of preaching 
His GKjspel, which was to begin at Jerusalem, but was to be 
extended all over the world ; they were not appalled at the great- 
ness of the undertaking, for they remembered His last words to 
them, * Lo, I am with you always, even unto the end of the world.' 
From this great change in the faith of the disciples we learn 
two truths, the significance of which we cannot exaggerate. 

First, the change referred to is itself the strongest conceivable 
proof of the deep and honest belief of the first disciples in the 
truth of the events they have recorded. In this way, and to this 
extent, it furnishes us with what is generally called an evidence of 
Christianity. 

Secondly, we see from their changed state of feeling what 
hopefulness, strength, and courage we might derive from the events 
recorded in the close of the Gospels — Christ's crucifixion, resurrec- 
tion, and ascension — if we coiild only take them really to heart, as 
did the first disciples. 

Lesson 192. 
Bead Acts iL 

In this chapter we read of the fulfilment of the promise made bj 
our Saviour to His disciples immediately before His departure from 
them. He had given them a work to do which would require 
more than human power for its accomplishment, and had told 
tliem that they should receive power when the Holy Ghost was 
come upon them. From the Gospel of St. John we learn one 
purpose of the bestowal of the Holy Ghost. There were many 
sayings of the Saviour, which, though they were of great im- 
portance, the disciples were likely to forget ; Christ told them 
that the Holy Ghost shoiild bring all things to their remembrance. 
There were others which we are expressly told in the Gx>spel8 
the disciples did not understand ; Christ promised that when the 
Holy Ghost was given. He should guide them into all truth. 
Thus the gift of the Holy Ghost which this chapter records 
was like the pouring of a flood of light upon the minds of the 
disciples ; it enabled them to " remember their Master's words, 
and to see how their deep spiritual meaning was to be brought 
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out ; it enabled them also to understand the significance of His 
life, death, and resurrection, and hy that understanding to apply 
the principles involved in the facts to their great work, the con- 
version of the world. 

This is what the gift of the Holy Ghost was to the first dis- 
ciples ; what is it to us ? That we have an interest in it, is clear 
from the promise that the Holy Ghost should * abide for ever ' 
with Christ's followers. We, as well as the first disciples, need 
to be strengthened, instructed, and guided into truth. These needs 
it is the office of God's Holy Spirit to supply, and we may all 
receive the aid of that Holy Spirit, if we pray for it earnestly and 
faithfully. It will come to us, not as it came to the disciples, 
but as the ' still, small voice * wldch came to Elijah. A beautiful 
-hymn expresses so well the influence of the Holy Spirit upon our 
hearts, that we will quote it here : — 

' Our blest Redeemer, ere He breathed 

His tender, last farewell, 
A Guide, a Comforter bequeathed, 
With us to dwell. 

He came sweet influence to impart, 

A gracious, willing guest, 
While He can find one humble heart 
Wherein to rest. 

And His that gentle voice we hear. 

Soft as the breath of even, 
That checks each fault, that calms each fear. 
And speaks of heaven. 

And every virtue we possess. 

And every conquest won, 
And every thought of holiness. 
Are His alone. 

Spirit of purity and grace. 

Our weakness, pitying, see : 
Oh make our hearts Thy dwelling-place, 
And worthier Thee.' 

The 5th verse of this chapter, as it stands in our Authorised 
yersion, gives rather an imperfect notion of the original. We are 
likely to think that the Jews who are spoken of were Jews who 
had come from other lands, and had made Jerusalem their home. 
But the word translated ' dwelling,' strictly means ' staying for a 
short time.' They were really Jews who had come to Jerusalem 
-only to keep the feast of Pentecost, and who, when that feaSt was 
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over, would be dispersed again. If, with this knowledge, we read. 
St. Peter's oration, which takes up the greater part of the chapter,, 
we cannot &il to see how admirably adapted to the occasion that 
speech was. The main facts of our Saviour's life and the main 
truths of His teaching were thus plainly set before men from ail 
eountries, and by that means something of the new faith must at 
once have been made known over the whole of the then civilised 
world, from Persia in the East to Home in the West. 

The speech itself needs little or no comment: we may, how- 
ever, notice in passing that the tone of it fully justifies the remarks 
made in our last lesson on the change which came over the faith 
and boldness of the apostles. Only a few weeks before, Jesus 
had been crucified, and St. Peter had denied all knowledge of Him.. 
Now the same Peter, in the midst of a crowd of enemies, declared* 
that execution to have been a murder, and Him who was crucified 
to be * Lord and Christ.* 

In the previous chapter we read of the faith and hope of the 
infant Ohurch ; at the close of this chapter we find the members 
of the Ohurch exercising, in one of its forms, another Ohiistian 
virtue, namely, charity, or mutual love. The earliest Ohristians. 
felt a deep conmion interest in all the wants, both bodily and 
spiritual, of their fellow-believers, and made provision for their 
supply. The favour with which at first they were regarded by th&^ 
people,^and the rapid increase of their own numbers, seem to be- 
the natural consequences of such an exhibition of the practical 
character of their love for each other. We are told that it was 
this love which first attracted the notice of the heathen, when, as 
the Ohurch extended, Christianity and heathenism came into con- 
tact. The heathen said, 'See how these Christians love on& 
another ! ' « 

Lesson 193. 
Bead Acts ill. 

The account of the healing of the lame man, with which thi» 
chapter begins, is interesting as being the first detailed notice of 
any deed of healing performed by the apostles. It appears from 
hints dropped here and there in the Gospels, that the apostles,, 
when absent from their Master, had performed some cures ; these 
cures were accomplished in His name. Just so it was in the case 
of the lame man, of which we have been reading. St. Peter 
declared that neither he nor St. John had any power of their own 
to cure the man's lameness ; all that they had done was to ad- 
minister power bestowed on them by the Saviour. We shall read 
hereafter of similar acts performed by the apostles. Here, there- 
fore, it will be well to mention, once for all, what appears to bo 
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the most natural and most instructive way of looking at them.. 
First, then, the accomplishment of this cure, or, any like act, hy an 
aposHe speaking in the name of Jesus, must have been a great 
encouragement to the whole body of believers. It must very 
much have deepened and strengthened the conviction, already 
impressed upon their mind^, that the power of their Master re- 
mained with them, although they had no longer His bodily 
presence. In the next place, such an act must have had some 
effect upon those who had not received the new faith ; for it must 
have proved to them that the apostles were really what they said 
they were, the followers and representatives of Jesus of Nazareth,, 
whose public actions had been mostly of this class — ^that is to say, 
deeds which showed His love and pity in the healing of the sick 
and afflicted. 

The second point of interest in the chapter is this : it shows us 
that, at first^ the followers of Christ had no intention of separating 
themselves from the ceremonial worship of their fellow-counti}- 
men. The new truths they had learnt from Christ were not con- 
trary to those which had been taught centuries before, by Moses, and 
by the prophets ; they were developments which explained the old 
truths, gave them deeper meaning, and impressed l^eir practical 
bearing more strongly on the hearts of those who received them. 
The apostles of Christ must have been even more anxious than 
other persons to comply with much of the ceremonial worship of 
God in the Temple ; for they had learnt, more clearly than those 
who had not followed Christ, that this worship was the worship of 
a heavenly Father, who cared for and watched over them, and 
whom they might thoroughly love and trust. So long as the 
converts to the new faith were Jews, this agreement between the 
ceremonial worship and Christianity lasted ; it was only when, as 
the preachers of the Gospel went to other lands, they came into 
contact with Gentiles, that the idea of Christianity as a religion 
independent of the ceremonial forms of Judaism slowly developed 
itself. There were many of Christ^s own disciples who never 
accepted this idea, and who continued to observe all the cere- 
monies of the Law of Moses, until, just before the final siege of 
Jerusalem, they quitted the city and the Temple together. 

In the third place, we notice here again the boldness of the 
apostles. How could they have dared to stand up and accuse all 
the chief men of their land, as they did, of terrible injustice and 
murder, unless they had been thoroughly convinced of the truth of 
the events they asserted to have occurred, and had had the fear 
of their enemies cast out of their hearts by the love of their cruci- 
fied and risen Lord ? 
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Lesson 194. 
Bead Acts iv. 
In this chapter we read how the two apostles, St. Peter and St. 
John, behaved when they were brought before Uie Council of the 
JTews, commonly called ike Sanhedrin. The characteristic of the 
apostles at that time, and indeed the characteristic word of the 
chapter, is 'boldness.' The narrative is simple enough; we will 
take our lesson to-day from the 13th verse : * Now when they saw 
the boldness of Peter and John, and perceived that they were un- 
learned and ignorant men, they marvelled, and took knowledge of 
them, that they had been with Jesus.' 

It was remarked in the comment on the first chapter of this 
book, that the boldness of the apostles was due to their receiving 
fully the strengthening power of the events to which they bore 
witness ; and their conduct is, therefore, full of instruction for all 
of us, and especially for those who are naturally timid and nervous. 

Now, there are few snares more dangerous to well-disposed per- 
sons than natural timidity. It is in its consequences one of the 
saddest of all temptations, because it so often pushes people who 
wish to do right into wrong paths. Many a child from fear of 
punishment has told a lie to screen some small fault. If the first 
slight error had been confessed, it would have been punished, re- 
gretted, and soon forgotten; but the consequences of the deceit 
used to conceal it linger much longer. The deception lessens the 
child's self-respect far more than the original fault, and, too often, 
one lie leads on to another and another.^ In later life also we are 
often tempted by our fears to neglect our duties, or to do things 
which we know we ought not to do. It is not always, or indeed 
most frequently, the fear of bodily harm or suffering that lead us to 
be deaf to the voice of our conscience. Cowardice is a temptation 
which comes in many ways and takes many forms. People who 
value very highly the sympathy and praise of their fellow-men 
very often have a cowardly dread of ridicule or blame. This is 
-called moral cowardice, and is a more frequent cause of wrong- 
doing than the dread of bodily pain or injury. Sooner or later, 
most men are exposed to temptation of some Idnd or other arising 
out of timidity ; all of us, therefore, must be on our guard against 
it. Now, in the lives of the apostles as recorded in the Acts w© 
may learn our surest safeguards against this danger. 

1 The danger of frightening timid surprised into telling lies, in cases 

children into deception by hasty or when, if they had been more gently 

too severe punishment, is one against and deliberately interrogated, so as 

which all persons who have to do to give their consciences time to 

with them should be on thtir guard. work, they would have told the 

Ohildren are sometimes as it were truth. 
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Let us consider all the grounds which St. Peter and St. John had 
•for being timid when thus brought before the rulersof their nation. 
They were, in one sense, unlearned and ignorant men, taken tern the 
quietest paxt of Palestine, and they had had but little experience of 
the world and its ways. They were exposed to ridicule and contempt 
from worldly-wise men, learned in what was then, and in that land, 
generally considered to be the only knowledge worth haying ; the- 
great council, before which they were brought, w§s a body of men 
for whom from their childhood they had been taught to have the 
greatest veneration. When they were fishermen, they had little ta 
fear from any cause other than the storms which disturbed the sea; 
now they were exposed to cruel persecution fix>m their fellow-men. 
The perils which surrounded them were of a strange and novel kind. 
New, untried dangers are those which we always dread the most. 
The person who goes to sea for the first time is terrified by storms 
through which the old sailor calmly sleeps. A timid child trembles^ 
at his first examination, even though he may know that no punish- 
ment awaits his failure. This additional terror of novelty, then, 
increased the dread with which the apostles must have regarded 
the persecutions to which they were exposed. How was it that 
they faced them so boldly P The answer is: they knew that at 
every moment of life they were in the hands of God j they prayed 
for and received the strength of the Holy Spirit ; and though their 
beloved Master had been removed from earth, they felt that He^ 
was always near them. 

The prayer at the close of the chapter, and the boldness whick 
was given to the disciples, are illustrated well by a poem of a great 
English poet, which describes the various ways by which a tyrant 
tried to bend one poor man to his will. The poem ends with these- 
words, spoken by the tyrant, 

* The man sprang to his feet, 

Stood erect, caught at God^s skirts, and prayed ! 

—So, I was afraid.' 

Lesson 195. 

Bead Acts y. 

The dreadful fate of Ananias and Sapphira conveys a lesson or 
great importance. It tells us of the wickedness and of the punish— 
ment of one kind of lying. Lies in general are condemned in. 
many parts of the Bible ; as, for example, in the Proverbs, * Lying 
lips are an abomination to the Lord ' (Proverbs xii. 22), and in 
St. Paul's Epistle to the Ephesians, where he says, 'Putting away 
lying, speak every man truth with his neighbour; for we are»^ 
membeiB one of another.' Lying is hateful to God, because He is- 
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Truth, and injurious to men, because without trust in each other 
men cannot live together in society. All kinds of lies come imder 
these condemnations, but we must observe here that the lie of 
Ananias and Sapphira was not an ordinary lie. There was some- 
thing unusually wicked in its nature, to which St. Peter draws 
spedal attention, for he says, ' Thou hast not lied unto men, but 
unto God,' and in another place he calls it a 'lie to the Holy 
Ghost.' What,* then, was the peculiarity in their deceit? In the 
first place, they were hypocrites. They might have kept all their 
riches, and no one would have noticed them, but they wanted to 
gain credit for a sacrifice which they had not really aiade ; they 
desired to pass for more righteous than they really were ; they 
deliberately went out of their way to make their fellow-men 
admire and praise what was not admirable or praiseworthy. To 
tell a Ue, in order to conceal a hasty fault, is very wrong ; but there 
is a mudi greater depth of wickedness in telling a lie in order that 
we may gain credit for a virtue which we do not possess. Then, 
again, it is probable that Ananias and his wife hoped to gain God's 
favour and approval by doing only a part of what they knew to 
be their duty. The teaching, and still more the example, of 
the other believers had shown them that, in the struggling condition 
of the early Church, it was right to have all their property in 
common. They saw this clearly, and yet deceived themselves into 
believing that God would be satisfied with them if they gave up 
only half their money. Their giving anything was accompanied 
by a claim to support out of the conmion stock ; they were trying 
to trade, for their own profit, upon the warmth and zeal of fresh 
and enthusiastic love. Their attempt was not only to deceive their 
fellow-men, but to darken their own consciences, and to shut out 
the light which God had poured upon them. Their quenching of 
that light was really lying to the Holy Ghost, for it was the light 
of the Holy Ghost that had shone into their consciences. The 
dreadful doom of these two persons is a warning to all of us ; it 
shows God's displeasure against those who trifle with their con- 
sciences, who ' lie and do not the truth.' 

The scene in the council-chamber which followed the appre- 
hension of the apostles shows us how the accused, strong in tlieir 
innocence, could turn upon and judge their judges. The contrast 
between the high priest's petulant charge, * Ye intend to bring this 
man's blood upon us,' and St. Peter's reply, ' We ought to obey 
God rather than men,' is most marked. 

The council were ready to slay men whose will they could not 
bend, but were turned from their design by a remarkable speech 
delivered by Gamaliel, one of their body. The sum of his advice 
is given in his concluding words, ' Refrain from these men, and let 
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iihem alone: for if this counsel or this work he of men it will 
come to nought: but if it he of God, ye cannot overthrow it: 
lest haply ye he found even to fight against God.' Gkunaliel 
was a very learned and able Pharisee, and also a really reverent 
and modest man. He believed equally in the supreme wisdom 
of God and in man's liability to error. He was by no means 
convinced of the truth of the new faith which the apostles 
taught, but he was not one of those persons who are ready to con- 
demn any new opinion which they cannot immediately accept* 
There was, no doubt, something which struck him in the evident 
sincerity of the apostles; and although some of their doctrines 
were against the bias of his education and feelings, he advised his 
feUow-councillors to abstain from rash and inconsiderate persecu- 
tion. He warned them that in resorting to it they might igno- 
rantly be persecuting the truth, or, as he expressed it, be ' fighting 
against God.' Had Gamaliel's modest and reverent disposition 
been more common in the world, what sufierings would mankind in 
all ages have been spared, and how much more rapid might have 
been the spread of truth I 

Lesson 196. 

Bead Acts vi. 

This chapter is very short, but there are several points which 
need some explanation. It is, in fact, a turning-point in the history. 
Hitherto, only the rtUen of the Jews have been found persecuting 
the followers of Jesus: they had been in favour with ^e people. 
Here we find the people acting with the elders and the scribes in 
the persecution of Stephen. If we wish to understand this change 
of feeling we must find out who Stephen was, and what brought 
him forward as the champion of the new religion. To answer 
these questions we must begin by asking, Who were the Grecians 
that murmured against the Hebrows P 

For several centuries — ^indeed, from the end of the Babylonian 
Captivity — ^the Jews had been scattered through nearly all the lands 
of the civilised world. Some of them, as we have seen in one of 
our Old Testament lessons, returned to Palestine, and there main- 
tained all their old customs, and spoke a language allied to the 
Hebrew,which they had used before their captivity. These Jews 
retained the old name of Hebrews, or Hebraic Jews. 

Other Jews, scattered throughout Eastern Asia, Western 
Europe, and Northern Afirica, nudntained a general respect for iJie 
laws of Moses, but were unable, from the circumstances of their 
dwelling, to comply with all its ceremonial observances. They, 
moreover, discontinued the use of the Aramaic language, and 
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adopted that of the nations among whom they dwelt. This was- 
generally Greek, and hence these Jews were called Grecians^ or 
Hellenist Jews.' It was to meet the wants of a colony of these 
Grecian Jews at Alexandria that the translation of the Hebrew 
Scriptures into Greek was made in the second century before 
Christ. The constant intercourse with GentileSj which was the 
result of this first dispersion, had two results : many Gentiles were- 
instructed, to a certain extent, in the worship of the One True God ; 
^nd, on the other hand, a great deal of the narrowness and exdu- 
siveness which characterised the Jews of Palestine was broken 
down in their Grecian brethren. This broadening of their viewa 
was, however, very distasteful to the more rigid, or Hebraic Jews. 
When Grecians took up their abode, as they sometimes did, in 
Jerusalem, they still were kept separate from the Hebrews ; tiiiey 
worshipped in the same Temple, but they had separate synagogues. 
The natural jealousy between these two classes of Jews was- 
not at once destroyed by their conversion to Christianity. The 
Hebrews were fftr more numerous, and had at first all the manage- 
ment of the property. Murmurings arose because the widows of 
the Grecian Jews did not receive the share to which they were 
entitled of the provisions purchased out of the common property of 
all the believers. The murmurings came to the ears of ^q apostles, 
who suggested the remedy of which we have just read. It is a 
significant &ct, as showing how desirous all the early ChristiaDS 
were to have everything relating to property feirly and justly 
done, that all the seven men who were chosen by the body of the 
believers to distribute the daily provisions bear Greek names. 
This is an indication that they were Grecian Jews. 

Stephen, one of the seven deacons (the name ' deacon ' means 
'attendant'), was the first, so far as we know, of the followers of 
our Saviour, who apprehended for himself and then taught to 
others, the truth that tiie Gospel was complete in itself, and did not 
need to be supported by the ceremonial of the Mosaic law. He, a 
Jew, though a Grecian Jew, taught this truth to Jews, and to Jews 
only ; for we must be careful to remember that hitherto no attempt 
had been made to teach the Gospel to Gentiles; but the mere hint 
of the possibility of any abolition of the Mosaic law, even of ita 
ceremo^al part, was enough to excite the fury of the Jewish mob. 
The charge on which Stephen was brought before the council waa- 
that he luid said that ' this Jesus of Nazareth should destroy this 
place '(the Temple), 'and change the customs which Moses delivered 
US.' 

1 An important distinction most Creek ; ' the word < Greeks ' is of 
here be pointed out. The word veij wide meaning, and is ahnost. 
'Grecians'^ in the New Testament equivalent to * Gentiles.* 
-"VB means *Jews who spoke 
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Lesson 197. 

Bea4 Acts vii. 

[N.B. — ^The comment on the speech of St. Stephen is very 
short, for this reason : I am conyinced that a teacher can best use 
this chapter bj treating it as a r^sumd of early Hebrew history, and 
by spending nearly all the time allotted to the lesson in catechising 
his scholars on that history.] 



The courage of Stephen must be yery particularly noticed : 
his calm self-possession made a great impression even upon his 
bitter enemies. It is shown even in his choice of words : he 
proved to the Jews that they were then actuated by the same 
spirit which led their ancestors to kill the prophets of the Lord. 
The speech itself is a signal fulfilment of the promise of our 
Saviour to His disciples : ' Settle it therefore in your hearts, not 
to meditate before what ye shall answer:' — ^when they were 
brought before rulers for His name's sake — ' for I will give you 
a mouth and wisdom, which all your adversaries shall not be able 
to gainsay nor resist.' Stephen had no time to meditate : he was 
seized and hurried off by a violent mob to the council, and was 
obliged to speak at once in his own defence. His speech is inter- 
esting, not merely as a summary of Hebrew history, but as an 
argument against the assumptions made by those who accused him. 
They asserted that he blasphemed God because he spoke of changes 
in religion. He showed that all God's government of the Ohosen 
People had been a succession of developments ; that it was a con- 
tinuous plan, which was not executed all at once, and implied some 
such completion as that which he said Jesus had given. In the 
second place, they assumed that the Temple at Jerusalem was the 
only witness of God's presence. Stephen showed clearly that 
the Temple, instead of being the most ancient, was the most recent 
of their institutions. The great stress which he lays upon God's 
eaU, first to Abraham, afterwards to Moses, must be compared with 
St. Peter's statement which we have lately read, * We ought to 
obey God rather than men.' 

The words in the 68th verse, ' The witnesses laid down their 
clothes at a young man's feet whose name was Saul,' must be 
noticed. This was he who afterwards, under the name of Paul, 
became the great preacher of the faith he was then trying to 
destroy. It is generally said that his presence at the execution of 
the sentence upon Stephen is a proof that at the time he was a 
member of the council. 

Lastly, we must notice St. Stephen's last words : the example 

B B 
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of our Saviour had had its full effect upon him ; it enabled him to 
face danger manfiillj, and to die, as his Saviour had died, with 
words of forgiveness^ a prayer for his murderers, upon his lips. 

Lesson 198. 
Bead Aots viiL 
This chapter contains an account of thie preaching of Philip, 
another of the seven deacons, and, in the conversion of the 
Samaritans and of the Ethiopian, shows us a continuation of the 
process of extension of the Christian faith which was begun hj 
the preaching of Stephen. An old saying runs, ' The blood of the 
martyrs is the seed of the Church.' In St. Stephen's case most un- 
doubtedly it was so. The Jewish mob, having once proceeded to 
the extremity of putting a Christian to death, indulged their fury 
without restraint. Like a tiger which has once tasted blood, 
nothing but blood could satisfy them. But for this persecution, 
the Cluristians would scarcely have left Jerusalem so soon ; but 
being driven from it they preached the Gospel abroad; 'they 
went everywhere preaching the word.' The Samaritans, as having 
a small mixture of Hebrew blood, and the Ethiopian, as a proselyte, 
occupied a position intermediate between Jews and Gentiles. 
Their conversion, therefore, was an advance, and an indication that 
actual contact between Christianity and heathenism must soon 
take place. 

Tlie special point to which it is desirable to direct atten- 
tion in this lesson is the sin of Simon Magus, and the rebuke 
which it called forth from St. Peter. The thought so severely con- 
demned has, in one form or another, been conunon in all ages. 
Simon thought that the gifts of God could be purchased with 
money, instead of seeing that the acquisition of them depends en- 
tirely upon the regeneration of our spirits, or, as it is beautifully 
expressed in Scripture, upon our living ' a new life.' This error 
appears, as has been said, in many shapes. In the history of the 
past, we read of men obtaining other persons' possessions' by 
robbery, violence, and murder, and of their then trying to secure 
the favour of Heaven by simply giving for some charitable or re- 
ligious purpose d small portion of their ill-gotten gains, without at 
the same time changing the general course of their lives or desires. 
In the present day we find the same kind of delusion. We see 
men making money by occupations dangerous and hurtful to their 
fellow-men ; we see some, for instance, sending ships to sea in .an 
unseaworthy state, that they may swell their profits; we see 
others using false weights and measures, making their own gain 
by cheating their customers ; we see others, in the pursuit of 
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pleasure, leading their fellow-men to do wrongs or placing them in 
circumstances of great temptation. We often find such men attempt- 
ing to atone in the sight of Heaven for these profitable sins, by 
giving money for useful or benevolent purposes, though seldom in 
such quantities as to peril or restrain their own enjojrments. What 
is such conduct but trying to purchase with money that gift of 
pardon which God bestows only in exchange for sincere repentance 
and amendment of life ? For such men suppose that by giving 
out of their abundance they can cover the wickedness of their 
lives. We learnt from the story of the Widow's Mite that it is not 
in proportion to the earthly value of men's gifts that they are accept- 
able to God, but only in proportion to the self-denial at the expense 
of which they are given. This story of Simon teaches us the same 
lesson, with this addition, that it shows us the hardening and 
blinding efiect of allowing this calculating spirit to intrude upon 
our devotions : if we do such things, we are in Simon's case — our 
hearts are not right in the sight of God. Another lesson we 
should learn from the same story, is one which can best be expressed 
in the words of St. James in the second chapter of his Epistle. 
Simon's belief, whatever it was, was not such as to influence his 
life and change his character. St. James, in the chapter referred 
to, proves most clearly that faith and works, belief and action 
must go hand in hand together. He shows us that while faith is 
dead, unless it lead to works, faith must suggest and accompany 
works if they are to be acceptable to God. He instances the case 
of Abraham, and says, * Seest thou how faith wrought with his 
works, and by works was faith made perfect ? ' 



The ready reception of the Gospel by the Samaritans is con- 
nected by some commentators with the events related in the 4th 
chapter of St, John's Gospel. Our Saviour Himself, after He had 
spoken to the woman of Samaria at Jacob's Well, and had told her 
* all things that ever she did,' remained some days in the town of 
Sychar. There, we are told, many people believed Him to be the 
Messiah. Those events could not have taken place more than 
five or six years before Philip's preaching j many Samaritans would, 
doubtless, remember the Master's words, and would be prepared to 
hear from His follower the story of His death and resurrection. 



The Osesarea of which we read in the last verse was not the 
Caesarea Philippi of which we read in the Gospel, but a city on 
the sea-coast, which was the ordinary residence of the Roman 
Procttiator. 
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Lesson 199. 

Bead Acts ix. 

The conversion of St. Paul/ recorded in this chapter, is one of the 
most important events in the history of Christianity. It was by 
his unwearied Zealand diligence that the Christian feith was widely 
made known throughout the Roman Empire; and the Epistles 
which he wrote to the various Churches which he founded, have 
always been considered as the fullest exposition of Christian 
doctrines. How admirably he was fitted for the work he had to 
do will be seen as we proceed ; our present subject is his conversion, 
or change from being a persecutor of the Christians to being a 
teacher of the faith he had once tried to destroy. 

From this chapter we learn, first, the energy and enthusiasm of 
St. Paul's character. To begin with, indeed, this energy was 
wrongly directed ; but, from his own words, spoken many years 
afterwards — ^ I verily thought with myself that I ought to do many 
things contrary to the name of Jesus of Nazareth * — we know that it 
was conscientiously directed. In persecuting Christians, which he 
did with all his might, Saul was persecuting a religion whicb from 
his heart he believed to be false. But he differed from many other 
persecutors in being willing to receive fuller light. He wbs not so 
obstinately determined to believe that he was, and always had been, 
right, as to close his ears to God's voice. Now, it is comparatively 
easy for us to change an opinion to which we have never given 
practical effect, but it is very painful to abandon one which has 
actively influenced our lives and conduct. Still more distressing 
is it to do so, if we are thereby compelled to admit that, in 
trying to do what in our ignorance we have thought useful and 
laudable, we have all along been doing cruel harm to our fellow- 
men. But this was just what St. Paul had to do, and he did it 
cheerfully, readily, and without reserve. He had exerted himself 
to the utmost to destroy Christianity ; he was now called upon to 
believe that he had all the time been fighting against God. It is 
true that he had an imusual vision to enlighten him, but we must 
not suppose that miracles will convert a man obstinately blind to 
the trutii. On the contrary, we have our Lord's own teaching in 
the parable of the Eich Man and Lazarus, ' If they hear not Moses 
and the prophets, neither will they be persuaded though one rose 
from the dead.' St. Paul would have remained deaf to the meaning 
of the words which were spoken to him on the road to Damascus 

1 T use the better-known name the name Paul is not used in the New- 
Paul ' from the first, except where Testament until the first missionary 
I allude specially to his unconverted journey has commenced, 
state. The teacher will explain that 
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if he had not been a man ready to sacrifice the most deeply-rooted 
and dearly-cherished conyictions to the will of God. 

We must notice also that St. Paul was called upon not only to 
abandon the conyictions he had cherished and acted upon, but 
further, to engage in a course of life which should be, as he him- 
self afterwards expressed it, ' preaching the faith which once he 
destroyed.' He went on to Damascus, as he had purposed when he 
left Jerusalem, but, instead of using his energy and talents against 
the Christians, he devoted them to the work of preaching Christ. 

Note. — What has been said in an earlier lesson (149) on the 
limited powers of the Sanhedrin seems to be in conflict with the 
facts stated in this and the three preceding chapters, but it has 
been suggested, as an explanation of the events recorded in this 
part of the Acts, that they were contemporaneous with the maddest 
part of the reign of Oaligula. Under that emperor the whole 
machinery of the Eoman Empire was disorganised, especially in 
the eastern provinces. Procurators and governors were recalled on 
the most frivolous pretexts, and, consequently, those who were not 
interfered with let matters take their own course. This was just 
such an opportunity as the Jewish Sanhedrin would be glad to 
seize upon to strain and exceed their powers, and this mission of 
Saul to Damascus, with the previous bitter persecution of Ohristians, 
shows that they did avail themselves of it. [The question is more 
fully argued in a book caUed ^ Paul of Tarsus ' ; Macmillan, 1872.] 

Lesson 200. 

Bead. Aots x. 

We read in this chapter how St. Peter was warned by God that 
he had in one matter misunderstood Christ's teaching, and was 
shown that he was not to withhold the Gospel from the Gentiiles. 

If we desire to learn true modesty, and to strengthen our 
faith, we should through life meditate long and often on this 
simple story of Peter's vision. It teaches us modesty by showing 
us how, notwithstanding all his advantages, Peter had fallen into 
one great mistake as to Christ's mission. It also teaches us faith, 
because we learn ftom it that if our hearts are open to God's voice, 
He will in His own good time give us the understanding necessary 
to enable us to do the particular work He wishes us to do for 
Him. 

Let us, then, examine this story first as a lesson of modesty. 
Consider St. Peter's advantages. He had lived for some years in 
daily, familiar intercourse with Christ, had heard His doctrines 
from His own lips, had enjoyed opportunities of questioning 
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Olirist as to the true meaning of His mission, and, lastly, after his 
Master's departure, had received the Holy Ghost. Yet he had 
remained ignorant of one of the essential truths of Christianity, 
namely, ' that God is no respecter of persons, hut in every nation 
he that feareth Him, and worketh righteousness, is accepted of 
Him.' Peter's early Jewish education had, in fact, blinded him 
to the world-wide character of Christ's kingdom. If, then, Peter 
could fall into such an error and remain in it so long, how pre- 
sumptuous must it he for any other man to assume that he has 
perfectly imderstood God's truths, and to despise and abuse those 
who may differ from him I It must further be observed that it 
was Peter's modesty, his readiness to be taught, which alone 
enabled him to benefit by the vision when he had seen it. We 
know that multitudes of Jews remained unmoved and unconverted 
by Christ's most striking miracles, and that after seeing the 
miracles they hardened their hearts against His teaching. This 
warning from God to Peter came in such a form that it would 
have been easy for him to question and doubt its miraculous 
character. Had Peter been a vain, presumptuous man, had he 
entertained great dislike for all who differed from him, and cared 
little for the truth, had he assumed that the certainty of his own 
opinions was in proportion to the love he had for them, the vision 
would not have awakened him to a sense of his error. He would 
have failed to catch its meaning, or to hear in it the voice of God. 
and would have refused to believe that Christ had died to save aU 
men, even the Roman oppressors of his nation. 

Next, let us take the chapter as a lesson of faith. We must 
mark that, great as was the error into which Peter (and the other 
disciples) had fallen, it does not appear to have led to any bad 
results. Up to this time, as we have seen, the apostles had come 
into contact with Jews only, and it was, therefore, not yet im- 
portant for them to know that their preaching was not always to 
be confined to Jews.^ But now, when God wished Peter to carry 
the Gospel tidings to the Gentile Cornelius, He delivered Peter 
from his error and enlightened him as to his duty. In this we see 
a proof of what the Bible in other parts often tells us, namely, that 
God is not far from every one of us ; that He is watching over us, 
and will, in His own good time, correct our errors, if only our 
hearts be open to receive the revelation of His will. He may not 
speak to us, as He did to Peter, in visions, but He speaks to us 
still in many other ways. He speaks, for instance, in the voice of 
Scripture, in which we shall always find, if we seek for them, 
fresh messages especially fitted to the particular circumstances and 
state in which we may at the moment be placed. He speaks to us 
in the clear though still voice of our own consciences ; He speaks 
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to us through the voice of the Christian Church ; and^ lastly, in 
the examples of the great and good men of all ages. 

But He speaks only to humble hearts like St. Peter's. Let us, 
then, pray that no yain love of our own opinions may blind our 
spiritual sight, or harden our hearts against His messages. 

Lesson 201. 
Bead Aots xi. 

In this chapter we read of the effect produced upon the minds of 
the other apostles by St. Peter's conduct in the case of Cornelius. 
Their contention with St. Peter shows how common was the 
error which the vision had dispelled from St. Peter's mind. The 
vision was given to him only, but his rehearsal of it and of the 
events which followed it, carried conviction to their minds also. 
It is very instructive to notice how readily they all acknowledged 
the importance and the meaning of the facts. The voice came to 
Peter while he was in solitude, but the facts, which a great 
philosopher has called a revelation of God's will, wer6 patent to 
them all. They did not attempt any other explanation in order to 
justify their first opposition, but most frankly acknowledged their 
error, and received St. Peter's explanation, in the words 'then 
hath God also to the Gentiles granted repentance unto life.' It is 
instructive also to notice, as bearing on what was said in the last 
lesson, about St. Peter's error in spite of his advantages, that in ex- 
plaining his conduct he does not refer merely to the vision of a 
few days previous, but also to words which he had heard his 
Master speak ; ' then remembered I the word of the Lord.' It is 
as if he had said, ' This is no new truth, but one which was con- 
tained in Christ's own teaching.' The readiness of the apostles 
and of the Church at large to accept their altered circumstances 
showed that they too possessed that spirit of modesty so essential 
in the search for truth and the performance of duty : they were 
receiving the blessing promised by our Saviour, ' Blessed are the 
poor in spirit : for theirs is the Idngdom of heaven.' 

Almost at the same time with St. Peter's mission to Cornelius, 
the declaration of the Gospel was made to Gentiles by other 
preachers at Antioch. Some of those who were scattered abroad 
preached only to Jews, others addressed Gentiles ^ also, and with 
the most encouraging results. 'A great number believed and 
turned to the Lord.' 

1 There can be no doubt but that cians' of the New Testament were 
* Grecians,' in v. 20, is a misreading Jews, differing from the * Hebrews * 
for * Greeks.' * Grecians ' could not only in their use of the Greek Ian- 
be opposed to * Jews,- because, as guage. 
already shown (p. 368), the * Gre- 
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At Antioch, the followers of Jesus were first distiiiguished by 
the name, now universal, of ' Christians/ That name was originally 
a term of reproach, and is never used in the New Testament by 
the apostles, or other followers of Christ, of themselves. Where 
it is used, it is put into the mouths of enemies, and in such a way 
as to make it clear that it was used reproachfully. The disciples 
are called by themselves, 'believers,' or * brethren,' or ' they of the 
way : * the last expression is very common in the Acts. The close 
of the chapter shows how essential a part of Christianity the 
brotherly love which shows itself in brotherly help was felt to be. 
The Jewish Christians in Judaea were in want: the Gtentile 
Christians of Antioch felt themselves to be members of the same 
body, and determined to send relief to their poorer brethren ; 
' which also they did, and sent it to the elders by the hands of 
Barnabas and Saul.' 



In the preceding lesson, on the vision of St. Peter, it seemed 
unadvisable to introduce the question of the fitness of the vision 
to teach the truths which St. Peter undeniably learnt from it. A 
short statement of the facts bearing on this question will be in 
place at the end of the conmient on this chapter, which records the 
opposition of the body of the believers at Jerusalem to St. Peter's 
action. 

The most clearly marked and generally observable distinction 
between Jews and Gentiles arose out of the scrupulous adherence 
of the Jews to the Mosaic law of clean and unclean meats ; any 
person could recognise a Jew, wherever he went, by his abstinence 
from the flesh of an unclean beast, or of even a clean beast if it were 
not prepared in his own particular way. Now we all know that the 
more noticeable any distinction is, the more it is valued, and the 
more urgently its observance is insisted upon by those who are inte- 
rested in it. This was the case with the Jews, in respect to the dis- 
tinction between clean and unclean meats. The scrupulous observance 
of outward forms by the Pharisees had its effect on the whole nation, 
and even on the disciples of Christ. To allow that there was 
nothing common or unclean was to give up the great distinction 
between Jews and Gentiles. It is not at all surprising, therefore, 
that St. Peter, whose mind was open to Gk)d's teaching, under- 
stood at once that the abolition of this distinction was a symbol 
of the abolition of all distinctions between Jew and Gentile ; 
that he learnt from it the great truth which it was St. Paul's 
privilege and delight to express afterwards so emphatically, that 
in the new life Hhere is neither Greek [Gentile] nor Jew, cir- 
cumcision nor uncircumcision, Barbarian, Scythian, bond nor 
free ; but Christ is all and in all.' 
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Lesson 202. 

Head Acts xii. 

The release of St. Peter from prison, which is the main subject of 
this chapter, presents few difficulties requiring comment. 

It is a proof that the disciples were not mistaken in the faith 
which, as we have frequently observed, they held very firmly, 
namely, that they were under God's care and protection, and that 
He could and would deliver them from their enemies. The solid 
ground for this assurance is not shaken by the fact that St. James 
was put to death by Herod. For, blended with the faith they 
had in God's present care over them, they had an assurance, 
equally strong, of an immortal life of blessedness. Therefore 
their hopes were not bounded by the present life : whether they 
lived or died, they were the Lord's. If He had a work for them 
to do on this earth, He would deliver them out of the hand of any 
human foe, and give them strength to accomplish the work ; if He 
allowed them to faU by the sword of the executioner. He was 
but calling them through death to an endless reward. In either 
case they were in His hands, and therefore safe. Such deaths as 
that of St. James, instead of making us gloomy, should be looked at 
as an old Jewish writer (whose writings are preserved in what is 
called the Apocrypha) looked at the deaths of some who in his day, 
two or three hundred years before our Saviour's birth, were 
slain for the truth. ^ The souls of the righteous are in the hand of 
God, and there shall no torment touch them. In the eight of the 
imwise they seemed to die : and their departure is taken for misery, 
and their going from us to be utter destruction : but they are 
in peace. For though they be punished in the sight of men, yet 
is their hope full of immortality.' 

The mention of Herod the King, and the statement that he 
committed these acts of persecution at his own will, require some 
explanation. Between the persecution of Stephen and this perse- 
cution a considerable time had elapsed, and the government of 
Judaea had undergone some changes. To understand them we 
must go back to the days of the Herod who was reigning at the 
time when our Saviour was bom. It was noticed in one of Our 
introductory lessons that the Romans made Herod king, and re- 
served to themselves the right to confirm or refuse the inheritance 
of the kingdom to his sons. At the death of Herod the Great, 
small portions of his dominions were given to his sons^ and the 
greater part put under the rule of a procurator. This continued 
for many years, but at last Herod Agrippa, the grandson of Herod 
the Great^ received from the Emperor Gaius Galigula a grant of 
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the proyinces of Judaea, Samaria^ and Galilee, with the title of 
King. During his time, therefore^ there was no procurator, and he, 
as king, had power of life and death over his subjects. He presents, 
as we read his history, the not unusual combination of outward 
religious zeal and personal profligacy. He was a strict observer 
of the ceremonies of the Mosaic law, and it was probably as a 
proof of his zeal for that law that he kOled St. James, and im- 
prisoned St. Peter. But his personal character was extremely bad : 
even at Rome, where he resided for some time previous to his ap- 
pointment as King of Judaea, and which was then the most wicked 
city in the world, he was distingmshed for his profligacy. His 
miserable end, the end of a man who cared only for himself, is 
doubly impressive from its contrast with what we have heard of 
the death of St. James. 

Two words require special notes. 

' Quaternions of Soldiers.' Herod adopted many Roman customs, 
and, among others, that of committing his prisoners to the care of 
soldiers. A quaternion, or band of four, was on duty at one time ; 
two within the cell, to whom the prisoner was fastened by chains, and 
two outside the door of the cell. The four quaternions were required 
to relieve each other, for the prisoners were watched night and 
day; each quaternion would tbus have six hours on duty and 
eighteen off. Herod adopted vnth this custom the Roman rule, 
that negligent guards should be pimished with death. 

' Easter.' The word should be translated 'the Passover.' Herod 
had no notion of keeping a Christian feast, and, indeed, it is 
probable that, at that early time, the weekly festival, Sunday, was 
the only memorial kept by Ohristians of the Resurrection of our 
Saviour. 

Lesson 203. 
Bead Acts xiii. 

This chapter is historically very important, for it relates how 
St. Paul set out on his first missionary journey. There are no 
indications of the exact date of this journey, but in all probability 
it was about eighteen years after the Crucifixion of our Saviour. 
What, however, makes this event important is that it was the first 
attempt to spread a knowledge of the Gk)spel in lands far away 
from Judaea. The policy of the believers in Christ had hitherto 
been to preach the Gospel to those who came within the reach of 
their voices. This was the be^nning of a new policy, that of going 
abroad to find men who might be induced to listen. And in 
another respect St. Paul's ministry from the first differed from that 
of the other apostles. They only ministered to Gentiles, as it 
were, by constraint ; he made the preaching of the Gospel to oil 
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men^ Jews or Gentiles, the end to "be aimed at in all his labours. 
It is true that in any place to which he came he preached first to 
Jews, if any Jews were there — ^he made the synagogue of the Jews 
his first place of teaching. This was because he was himself a Jew; 
because he knew that the Gospel had interpreted to him many 
parts of the old Scriptures, which they believed as well as himself, 
and because he had not lost his patriotism by his conversion to 
Christianity. The small number of Jews who would listen to his 
words would form in any place a nucleus or centre round which 
a Church might grow. But, much as St. Paul loved his fellow- 
countrymen, he loved the truth more. When the Jews refused to 
accept the Gospel he wished to teach them, he turned, as at Antioch, 
to lie Gentiles. The two preachers, Barnabas and Paul, set out 
from Antioch and went first to Cyprus, of which island Barnabas 
was a native. In Cyprus their preaching of the Gospel met with 
great success. Among their converts was Sergius Paulus, the 
deputy — or, as his official name properly is, the proconsul— of the 
island. 

It is to be noticed that it is at this point that the Apostle re- 
ceives, in the New Testament, the name of Paul, which we have 
been using for him all along. Many commentators believe that he 
took this new name as an acknowledgment of his afiection for his 
convert Sergius Paulus. Hebrew names, such as Saul, were very 
generally mispronounced by both Greeks and Romans, and it 
became a custom for Jews travelling in Gentile lands to assume 
besides their own a Gentile name of somewhat similar sound. 
The name Paul may have been thus adopted by Saul. Other 
writers, however, say that it was common for Jews to have the 
two names, a Hebrew and a Gentile name, from the first. They 
suppose that Saul had been called Paul from his boyhood, and that 
the Gentile name now comes into use because Ids work among 
Gentiles was beginning. 



Antioch, mentioned at the beginning of the chapter as St. Paul's 
starting-point for this journey, was a place of considerable import- 
ance. From it great roads led eastward, and on these roads 
caravans were constantly passing to and fro, bringing the riches 
of the further East to Antioch, tiat thence they might be exported 
to the West. Antioch was what we should call a great commercial 
centre. Now this point deserves some attention, for the first 
preachers of Christianity, whenever they were able, chose just such 
places for the establishment of Churches, such as we shall see here- 
after were founded at Ephesus, Philippi, Corinth, and Rome itself. 
But why did they choose commercial towns for their evangelical 
centres ? One reason, undoubtedly, was that in such places they were 
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sure to meet with Jews, whose devotion to commerce was as strong 
in those ages as it is now ; and, meeting with Jews, would have some 
common gromid to begin upon, some nucleus round which to 
gather their other converts. But another reason was, that as the 
commercial towns were places of general resort, their efforts would 
there he most effectually used. A few weeks of Christian preaching 
in a city like Antioch, or the others named above, would bring 
the sound of the Gospel to the ears and its truth to the hesjrts of 
more persons than as many years of preaching in a quiet, less fre- 
quented place. Besides, the teachers were constantly going from 
one place to another, and could not readily find means of convey- 
ance except between places of some commercial importance. 

Lesson 204. 
Head Acts xiv. 
The 'persecution against Paul and Barnabas,' of which we read 
in the last chapter, seems not to have gone to the extreme of an 
attack upon their persons. In the next place to which they came, 
such an attack was prevented only by their prudence in leaving the 
town. Their Master had encouraged His disciples to bear persecu- 
tion, when, persecution befell them, by the promise that He would 
give them a reward, but at the same time He had warned them 
against any foolhardy running into danger. 'If they persecute 
you in one city, flee ye to another.' He probably meant them 
to understand that they were not to allow a mistaken notion 
of fidelity to His cause to hinder their work for Him. If men 
in one place refused to hear them, and proceeded to attack 
them, they should remember that there were other places, and 
men in those places who might be willing to accept what the 
first had refused. In this lies all the difierence between pru- 
dence and cowardice. If Paul and Barnabas had. given up the 
work altogether they would have acted with cowardice j as it was, 
they preserved their lives by flight from Iconium only to risk them 
again in the carrying on of the same work in Lystra and Derbe. 
We may surely take a lesson from them : it is cowardice to abandon 
a design which we know or believe to be right, because the execu- 
tion of it causes us personal inconvenience ; to give up one way of 
doing it, and to choose another which with less opposition will 
lead to the desired result, is a wise use of our energy, which we 
may fairly call prudence. 

The conduct of the heathen mob at Lystra is very much like 
that of uneducated mobs everywhere. The feeling or impulse of 
the moment is their only guide, and the feelings of a mob are pro- 
verbially fickle and changeable. What at one moment they worship 
they are the next moment ready to destroy. What they hate at 
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one time they are not unlikely at another time to praise and 
esteem. 

The short address of St. Paul. to the men of Lystra is extremely 
interesting, for it is the first instance we meet with of the way in 
which he preached to heathens. It would manifestly have heen of 
no use to tell them of the commandments given by God to the 
ancient Israelites — ^that way of beginning to preach Christianity 
was applicable only to Jewish hearers. The Apostle had, there- 
fore, to argue on the principles of what is called Natural Keligion, 
that is, on those truths which the objects around us and our own 
human nature can teach us about God. The men of Lystra, more- 
over, were very rude and uncultivated persons, and so could be expected 
to take in only the simplest of natural lessons. The fertility of the 
soil around their city must have been given by some power. St. Paul 
told them that the power was that of the Living God who made 
heaven and earth. From this very simple fact he argues that the 
worship of images of wood and stone, which were without life, and 
could give no life to vegetation, much less fill men's hearts with 
food and gladness, was useless and unprofitable, and that the 
images themselves were ' vanities ' or empty things. It is instruc- 
tive to compare this simple speech with words which St. Paul 
wrote some years afterwards to the Christians at Rome, in which 
he treats of the same subject. He says (Romans i. 19, 20) : ' That 
which may be known of God is manifest in them : for God hath 
showed it unto them. For the invisible things of Him from the 
creation of the world are clearly seen, being understood by the 
things that are made, even His eternal power and Godhead.* 

The return of the apostles Paul and Barnabas to Antioch, and 
their reporting there on the success of their foreign ministry, 
marks a fact of importance in the history of the Christian Church. 
Jerusalem was, and continued to be for another twenty years, the 
centre of Jewish Christianity, but Antioch was the centre of the 
Christian Chiurch in the widest sense, as embracing Gentiles as 
well as Jews. 

Lesson 205. 

Bead Aots xv. 

We read in this chapter of some of the difierences of opinion 
which, to a certain extent, divided the early Christian Church. 

The first is a difierence of opinion between the two great 
sections of the Church — the Jewish Christians and the Gentile 
Christians — as to the necessity and the limits of obedience to the 
ceremonies of the Mosaic Law. We found, in a previous lesson, 
that there were some Jewish Christians who were disposed to 
blame St. Peter for his conduct in the case of Cornelius, but that 
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when he had explained all the circumstances they withdrew their 
opposition. But one such yielding did not appear to them to 
involve the yielding of a principle; it was, they seem to have 
thought^ an individual case^ to be judged wholly on its own merits. 
A few years passed, and the case was greatly altered. By the 
exertions of the teachers sent out from Antioch the Gospel had 
been made widely known among the Gentiles, and it seemed likely 
that before long all traces of the connection between Ohristianitj 
and Judaism would be lost. The prejudices of their education 
were still so strong in the minds of many of the Jewish Christiaiis 
that they could not readily accept the new state of things. A remark 
may be repeated here which was made in the lesson on the founda- 
tion of the kingdom of Israel, namely, that it is extremely difficult 
for persons living in a time of change to believe that the old 
things which are passing away, and the new things which are just 
beginning, are both ordained by God, and that old and new are 
good in their own place. The Jewish Ohristians were, no doubt, 
right in continiung to keep the commands of the Law under which 
they had been brought up : their adherence to the customs of their 
forefathers was strictly conscientious ; but their attempt to bind 
the consciences of the Gentiles was unwise and un-Ohristian. The 
Gentile Ohristians, on the other hand, would have surrendered the 
greatest of the truths they had learnt — namely, that the blessings of 
the Gospel were intended for all men — if they had, by submission 
to the ceremonies of the Jewish law, confessed that their con- 
version was till then imperfect. It would have been a violation 
of their own consciences to have yielded to any pressure such as 
some of the Jewish Christians tried to put upon them. 

In the discussion and decision of the question two points are to 
be noticed : — 

1. St. Peter declares that even those Ohristians who held most 
strongly to the authority of the Mosaic law confessed obedience to 
it to be imperfect witiout ' the grace of our Lord Jesus Ohrist.' 
The Gentile Ohristians, he said, had .this grace ; why should it be 
thought necessary that they should have the earlier and imperfect 
as well P St. Paul's words in the Epistle to the Oerinthians sum 
up, in very brief space, the whole argument : ' When that which 
is perfect is come, then that which is in part shall be done away.' 

2. St. James, the president of the council, and also, as is generally 
believed, of the Church in Jerusalem, puts the extension of the 
Gospel to Gentiles as a fulfilment of God's eternal purpose — ' known 
unto God are all His works from the beginning of the world. '^ 

1 The readings of this passage in have given what, any reading being 
the Greek are very various. I have adopted, seems to me the only inter- 
quoted the Authorised Version, and prstation. 
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The Beco;ad difference of opinion wliich the chapter records is a 
personal difference between Paul and Barnabas with respect to 
John, whose surname was Mark. There are many indications in 
the New Testament that St. Paul was a man of quick, eager feel- 
ings, and that he was disposed to express them very warmly. 
Barnabas^ probably, was an indulgent, kindly man^ and would not 
give up his young relative — John, better known by his surname 
Mark — for one failure in duty. The lesson we may learn from the 
dispute lies in very small compass. The apostles were not exempt 
from human failings and infirmities ; they found that they could 
not work well together, and therefore they separated ; but neither 
of them allowed his own feelings to interfere with the work which 
God had called them both to do. It is pleasing to know that in 
later years St. Paul was not only reconciled to Mark^ but spoke of 
him as a comfort and a help. 

Lesson 206. 

Bead Acts xvi. 

Tkb chief interest of this chapter lies in the fact that it contains 
the account of the introduction of Christianity into Europe. It 
is impossible to over-estimate the importance of this event ; to 
follow it out into all its consequences would involve a careful ex- 
amination of the advantages which have resulted to Europe, and 
to all the world, from the blending of Christianity with civilisation. 
We can scarcely read the chapter without thinking that the 
events which attended the first preaching of the Gospel in the city 
of Philippi were a kind of prophecy, or type, of its effects through- 
out the civilised world. The typical bearing of these events has 
often been dwelt upon. We may notice here the contrast presented 
by the first converts, and hint briefly at the effects which tJie truths 
of Christiamty have produced on the three classes of persons to 
which they belonged. 

The first convert was a woman. We often speak of women of 
the ancient world as very much oppressed : our ideas on this point 
are probably exaggerated. Lydia must have had considerable 
freedom, or she couJd not have engaged as she did in trade on her 
own account. In Macedonia woman's position was higher than in 
other parts of the civilised world ; but even there her freedom was 
only on sufferance. In Italy, and in most parts of Greece, woman 
was either regarded as greatly inferior to man, or liberty was 
granted to her which amounted to licence. Christianity taught 
that in God's sight woman is the equal of man, and has equal 
rights with man in all matters of spiritual concern. 

The next convert was a slave. Now we must remember that 
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the best men of the ancient heathen world did not possess that 
hatred of slavery which we have inherited from our fathers. Even 
the apostle St. Paul never directly attacked the institution of 
slavery. But his teaching, that the slave who accepted the truths 
he annoimced became God's free-man, was destined to be the power 
which should at last secure the liberty of mankind. 

The third and last-mentioned of the converts was a Roman 
official. He had been trained to acknowledge order and to submit 
himself to discipline. The system of Roman Imperialism was a 
system whose organisation was almost perfect. A Roman official 
would be attracted to St. Paul's preaching of Christianity, as a 
kingdom of which God Himself was the head, a kingdom of 
order not maintained by tyranny, a kingdom where right took the 
place occupied in the Roman Empire by might and sheer brute 
force. 

The action of the magistrates when they commanded Paul 
and Silas to be beaten and imprisoned was entirely illegal. They 
were carried away by the tumult of the multitude, and did not 
think that the poor Jew before thom could cause them any trouble. 
But when the morning came, and they found that they had 
ordered a Roman citizen, against whom nothing had been proved, 
to be beaten, it was their turn to be humble. The multitude had 
called themselves Romans, a title to which they had little or no 
claim ; St. Paul was by birth a Roman citizen, and one of the 
best-established Roman laws was that to beat a Roman citizen 
was a scandalous crime. We shall find that on a subsequent 
occasion St. Paul claimed his rights as a citizen before the beat- 
ing began. 

It is to be noticed here that against Christians, as such, no 
laws were passed by the Roman Senate for many years. Such 
persecutions as this of which we have been reading were directly 
contrary to the law. In later times it was made a crime to be a 
Christian, but the persecutions which the apostles themselves en- 
dured, at all events till near the close of their lives, were not directed 
by any authority ; they were merely suggested by the fiiry of mobs 
or the caprice of bad governors. 



This chapter exhibits a great peculiarity in the use of the pro- 
nouns ' they ' and ' we.' ' They ' excludes the writer of the history ; 
' we ' includes him. We learn, therefore, from the changes in tiie 
pronouns, that at Troas St. Paul was joined by St. Luke, who went 
with him to Philippi, stayed with him in the house of Lydia, and was 
present when he cast out the spirit from the slave-girl ; but was not 
taken into custody or imprisoned with him and Silas, and did not ac- 
company them when they left the city. It is a curious oonfirmaticn 
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of St. Luke's accuracy that from this point in the narratiye he 
uses pronouns of the third person — ' he * of St. Paul, * they * of 
St. Paul and his companions — ^until he has to describe St. Paul's 
return to Philippi, about five years afterwards. Then — see Acts xi. 
6 — ^he takes up again the word * we.' It was at Philippi that St. 
Luke remained behind, at Philippi that he rejoined St. Paul, 

Lesson 207. 

Bead Acts xvii. 

The first thing that strikes us in reading this chapter is the evident 
importance of the Jewish element in the population of Thessalonica. 
The article prefixed to ' synagogue ' at the end of the first verse is 
in the Greek the definite article — ' the synagogue.' The use of the 
definite article in Greek expresses much more than it does in Eng- 
lish. Here, for instance, what a Greek would understand St. Luke 
to mean is this : at Thessalonica there was the chief synagogue in that 
part of the world. Besides this fact, which a study of the original 
enables us to bring forward as a proof of the importance of the Jew- 
ish colony at Thessalonica, we have the proof of their influence over 
the rest of the people in the tumult which they raised. These in- 
dications agree with all that we can discover from ancient writers 
about the city. It had a very large Jewish population, and to this 
day there are in it more Jews than in any other city of its size in 
Europe. Amid all the changes of 1,800 years the Jewish colony at 
Thessalonica has retained its importance. 

We must notice the turn given by the Jews to St. Paul's 
preaching of the ' kingdom of God.' They declared that he wished 
them to be disloyal to Caesar, just as their brethren in Judsea, years 
before, had told Pilate that if he let Jesus go, he was not Osesar's 
friend. This was the only charge on which they could hope to 
succeed against St. Paul before a just magistrate, and this charge 
they could not prove. The ' security taken of Jason and of the 
other ' was what we should call * bail.' Jason and the other brother 
were bound over to appear again before the magistrates if there 
should turn out to be any truth in the charge of treason brought 
against them. 

The conduct of the Jews at Berea is a proof of what has been 
noticed several times with regard to St. Paul's manner of teaching 
his fellow-countrymen. He showed them that the Gospel he 
preached satisfied the conditions laid down in their own ancient 
Scriptures. The Berean Jews found that he was right: their 
diligent study of the Scriptures (of the Old Testament, we must be 
careful to remember) prepared them to receive the truths which 
St. Paul taught concerning Christ. 
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In St. Paul's speech at Athens we find another instance of what 
we read lately in tiie history of his first journey. As at Lystra so 
at Athens, he had to appeal to the principles of natural religion. 
But, while the inhabitants of Lystra were almost the rudest, those of 
Athens were the most polished and cultivated of heathens. Their 
philosophers had been, and still are considered, the most subtle 
thinkers the world has seen. It would not have done to have ad- 
dressed them as he had addressed the men of Lystra. They wanted 
more of strict reasoning, less of appeal to common external objects of 
nature. St. Paul's argument with them is based on their recognition 
of a Godhead. The word which is translated ' Godhead * occurs only 
here in the New Testament; it was a technical term of Greek 
philosophy, and may perhaps be better rendered ' the Divine.' His 
argument is twofold. First he shows that it is impossible to con- 
fine within any place the great God who is Lord of heaven and 
earth. Next, assuming with a Greek poet that man is the offspring 
of God, he shows that man's attempt to make a God is an absurdity. 
These arguments were, doubtless, listened to with approval by many 
of the philosophers who were assembled there ; for to some of them 
they must have seemed to be extensions of truths which they had 
themselves learned and taught. It was only when St. Paul spoke 
of the resurrection of the dead that they bqgan to mock him, and 
even then we are told that while some mocked, others desired to 
hear more of the new doctrines he taught. Now let us ask how St. 
Paul came to have such influence over an audience of the moet 
cultivated and critical men then living. The answer involves two 
facts. First, he carried his hearers with him, by bringing forward 
first the truths in which they believed as well as he. Oinr Engli^ 
translation of the beginning of his speech is unfortunate, for, as we 
read it, he begins with a direct attack upon their superstition. It is 
now agreed by all scholars that the word * very ' should be put for 
* too,' and * scrupulously reverent,' or words with that meaning, for 
' superstitious.' * In all things ye are very scrupulously reverent ' is 
really a compliment, not an attack. 

Next : St. Paul had in his youth applied himself diligently to 
study. At Tarsus, his native city, there was a celebrated Greek 
university, in which he must have learnt Greek philosophy and 
literature. So he was able to use them when he needed them, as, 
for instance, in the line which he quoted ^m a Greek poet. His 
diligence in youth was really an important part of his preparation 
for the work of preaching the Gospel. 



St. Paul's references to 'temples made with hands,' and to 
' gold, silver, and stone graven by art and man's device,' gain im- 
measurably in effectiveness when we remember that ^e spot 
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where lie stood wMle speaking was in &ont of a great Temple of 
MarS; and directly facing the Parthenon, or Temple of Athene, which 
even now in its ruins is one of the grandest hnildings in the world. 
On the hill of the Acropolis over against him was a colossal statue 
of Athen^, the guardian goddess of the city of Athens. (See, for 
a fiill description of Athens, and of its philosophies, Oonybeare 
and Howson's ' St. Paul/ vol. i. chap. 10.) 

Lesson 208. 

Bead Acts xviiL 

Why did St. Paul depart from Athens so soon after he had made 
a fiivourahle impression upon the people? The question cannot be 
answered with certainty, but the truli seems to be that he felt that 
Corinth would be a better field for his labours. Athens was a 
city where philosophy was greatly cultivated, where arts and letters 
flourished, but it was not the scene of any busy traffic. Corinth, 
on the other hand, standing on an isthmus, and having a port on 
each of the two. seas which that isthmus divided, had passing 
through it, eastward and westward, constant streams of travellers, 
bound either on business or on pleasure. This diflerence would be 
quite sufficient to induce St. Paul to choose Corinth, rather than 
Athens, as a centre for his work in Greece. The Church founded 
here by St. Paul quickly grew to importance ; two of his longest 
Epistles which are preserved, and another, which, has been lost, 
were addressed to it. Here first we read of a separate building 
being occupied by a Christian congregation. Of the events which 
marked his stay at Corinth, the attempt of the Jews to prosecute 
him before G^allio, the deputy, or pro-consul, of Achaia, must be 
noticed. The Koman laws at that time permitted to every man free- 
dom in the exercise of his religion, provided none of its precepts or 
practices appeared to the government to endanger the public peace 
or morals. St. Paul was therefore as much under the protection of 
the law, even if he had not been a Roman citizen, as the Jews who 
wanted Gallio to condemn him. Gbllio's behaviour is that of a 
magistrate who wishes to do substantial justice between man and 
man, but will not interfere with any man's opinions unless they 
show themselves in unlawful acts. His carelessness, as it has been 
called, is the impartiality, not unmixed with contempt, of a civil 
governor, who, following the instructions of the law he is sent to 
administer, refuses to be mixed up in the questions which must arise 
when a man is called to give account of his religious views. 

St. Paul's conduct in cutting his hair to show that he was 
under a vow, and in hastening to Jerusalem to keep one of the 
Jewish feasts, proves that, although he insisted on the freedom o{ 
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shrewd, and shows a better appreciation of the real nature of the 
case than the special pleading of the town clerk. The town clerk's 
advice to the people, most of whom did not even know the reason 
why they were crying out, ' Ghreat is Diana of the Ephesians/ 
deserves more attention than it often receives. Making an uproar 
and acting with rashness are the very worst means we can take for 
advancing any cause. But it was not true that the craftsmen had 
no reason for dreading the effects on their trade, or ' craft,' of the 
Christian teaching. Demetrius seems to have understood the aims 
of the new faith pretty accurately. Dr. Paley has the following 
short passage, which expresses admirably the cause of all this 
uproar. The Christian religion ' denied without reserve the truth 
of every article of heathen mythology — ^the existence of every ob- 
ject of their worship. It accepted no compromise ; it admitted 
no comprehension. It must prevail, if it prevailed at all, by the 
overthrow of every statue, altar, and temple, in the world.' 

The conduct of Demetrius and his fellow-craftsmen, as described 
in this chapter, is remarkably true to human nature. To this day 
men are only too apt to oppose great changes, not because they are 
convinced that evil results to the general public will arise from themi 
but because they are likely to clash with some of their own selfish 
interests. 



A few passages of this chapter are scarcely rendered with suffi- 
cient accuracy in the Authorised Version to be intelligible without 
some explanation. Such are^ — 

1. ' The chief of Asia ' (v. 81). This is really the- technical 
name of certain high magistrates, ^ Asiaarchs.' That some of these 
were friends of St. Paul is a proof of the great success of his work 
in Ephesus. 

2. ' Worshipper 'of the great goddess Diana * (v. 35). The 
word properly includes the idea of protecting as well as serving. 
This was the theory of relationship between heathen cities and 
their tutelary gods. The god protected the city, and the citizens 
defended the god. 

3. Verse 38 has been translated as follows : ' The assizes are 
now going on, and there are such persons as proconsuls; let 
plaintiff and defendant plead against one another.' 

For accounts of the temple and the image of Diana, see Cony- 
beare and Howson's ' Life and Epistles of St. Paul,' chapter xvL, 
or Smith's ' Dictionary of the Bible.* 
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Lesson 210. 
Bead Acts xx. 

Although the uproar of which we read in our last lesson was 
quieted by the tact of the town derk^ the city was no longer a safe 
place for St. Paul to remain in. He had intended soon to visit 
Macedonia and Greece, and carried that intention into effect at 
once. No details are given of the circumstances of this visit ; we 
may gather^ from some hints which are dropped as it were by the 
way, that he went as far south as Corinth, and that only the plot 
of the Jews against his life caused him to return to Macedonia by 
land instead of sailing direct from Corinth to Palestine. On 
his return to Philippi, St. Luke, who, as already mentioned, wrote 
the book of the Acts, rejoined him after a separation of several 
years. This we gather from the use of the word *we,^ in the 6th 
verse, and onwards. 

The plots of the Jews warned him that his life was in danger, 
and, besides this natural knowledge, he had supernatural intima- 
tions, which he calls the witnessing of the Holy Ghost, that some 
great trial was about to come upon him, probably at Jerusalem, 
whither he was boimd. His interpretation of his own natural 
anxiety, and of the spiritual warnings which he received, was that 
his death was near. As he had a little time to stay at Miletus, a 
town on the sea-coast, not far from Ephesus, he sent a message, 
asking the elders of the Church in Ephesus to meet him there, 
that he might take what he believed to be his last farewell of them. 

His speech, which fills the latter half of the chapter we have 
read to-day, is full of coincidences, both of thought and of expres- 
sion, with his epistles. Especially we must notice the one thought 
which runs through the speech, namely, that he had done his work 
thoroughly, looking for no reward from man. If we remember 
that he had probably just left Corinth, and that in the Corinthian 
Church there was a party which accused St. Paul of interested and 
unworthy motives, we shall imderstand better how this speech, 
addressed to men who loved him and trusted him, must have been 
a deliverance to his mind. They knew, he tells them again and 
again, how he had acted, even in minute details of daily life ; how 
' these hands,' which we may suppose him to have held up, as was 
his habit in speaking, had ministered to his own necessities and 
those of his companions. 

Of particular expressions we must notice two. He says that 
he does not count his life dear unto himself, so that he may Jmish 
his course with joy. These words were used in anticipation of a 
speedy death. We know that he lived at least ten years longer^ but we. 
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find, in the last letter he ever wrote, the Second Epistle to Timothy, 
words which are an echo of these : ' I have finished my course.' 
The moral lesson is one which cannot too strongly be insisted 
upon. God gives each of us certain work to do, just in the same way 
as a certain course is marked out for a man who runs a race. Now 
he cannot win the race who stops in the middle of the course ; so 
neither can we obtain the reward which God has promised to His 
faithful servants, if we carelessly or idly leave undone the work 
He has appointed for us. Constant, earnest work for God all our 
lives long is the only worthy rule of life which we can follow. 

The second expression we must notice carefully is the quotation — 
* the words of the Lord Jesus, how He said, It is more blessed to 
give than to receive.* Now if we look through all the four Gospels, 
we find passages which teach the same general truth, namely, the 
blessedness of charity, but none which St. Paul could have been 
quoting in these particular words. From this we learn an impor- 
tant lesson with respect to the Gospels themselves. None of them 
separately contains, nor do the whole four together contain, a com- 
plete history of all the sayings of Our Saviour. In the early times 
some sayings were remembered, and handed down by tradition, 
which for some cause or other are not included in any of the 
Gospels. One consequence of this fact is that differences between 
the accounts of the same event given by two Evangelists are not 
inconsistent with the truthMness of both. One may have given 
one part, and another another part, of our Saviour's words *, jiist as 
one part or another was impressed upon the writer as most im- 
portant to be remembered. 

Lesson 211. 

Bead Acts xxi. 

This chapter contains the completion of the account of St. Paul's 
journey to Jerusalem, and records the circumstances under which 
he was arrested there, in consequence of a tumult raised by the 
Jews. 

The history is so plainly given as to require but few comments. 
Those which are necessary may be noted separately. 

1. The way in which St. Paul answered the entreaties of the 
Christian brethren at Osesarea, and of those who had been his 
travelling companions from Philippi, shows his determination and 
force of character. The warning given by Agabus was not the 
first he had received of danger awaiting him at Jerusalem, but not 
even this certain definition of the form which the danger would 
assume could shake his purpose. He believed that it was his duty 
to go to Jerusalem, and no fear of consequences could deter 
bim from performing it. Such examples of heroic virtue are 
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never out of date. They teach us to remember that, when difficul- 
ties and dangers come in the way of duty, any calculation as to 
probable consequences is out of place. The claims of duty must 
be regarded as absolute, not as comparative. In the past, brave and 
holy men have so regarded them, and this is one of the great 
reasons why their memories are still so fondly cherished and so 
powerful for good. 

2. The next point to be noticed is the use of the word ' carriages' 
in verse 16. When the Authorised Translation was made, the word 
was employed in a very diiferent sense from that which it bears 
now. Then it meant, not that which carries a man, but that which 
a man carries. The modem words ' baggage ' or * luggage ' corre- 
spond to the old word ' carriage.' 

3. The tumultuary violence of the Jews, assembled in Jerusalem, 
from all parts of the world, to keep the feast, has a close parallel in 
modem times. The times of the great feasts were always times of 
great excitement ; the Eoman garrison in Jerusalem was strength- 
ened by detachments of soldiers from Gsesarea, and a strong guard 
was kept constantly under arms in the tower of Antonia, which 
overlooked the Temple courts, so that any disturbance could be 
immediately suppressed. This fact explains how it was that St. 
Paul was so speedily rescued from the infuriated crowd of Jews, 
who, there can be no doubt, would very soon have put him to death 
but for the interference of the Roman captain. Modem travellers 
constantly refer to this scene in their descriptions of the excitement 
and frequent disturbances which prevail in Jerusalem at this day, 
when multitudes of pilgrims, Latin, Greek, and Mohanunedan, 
are collected in some of the Holy Places of that city. 

4. Lastly, we must notice the impression which St. Paul's firm 
and courteous bearing produced at once upon the Roman captain. 
He thought that his prisoner was one of the many adventurers who 
about that time disturbed the peace of Judaea, and troubled, without 
seriously endangering, the stability of the Roman rule. When he 
heard St. Paul addi*ess him in pure Greek, he was surprised, and, 
answering courtesy with courtesy, allowed him to address the 
people. St. Paul's tact in choosing the common Aramaic (called 
in l^is passage, as generally in the New Testament, ' the Hebrew 
tongue') must also be noticed. Most of the assembled Jews below, 
who were collected in large proportion from the Greek cities of Asia 
Minor, would have understood him if he had spoken in Greek, but 
his choice of the language of Palestine made them feel at once that 
he was one of themselves, and disposed them to listen to him the 
more attentively. 
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Lesson 212. 
Bead Aots zxi. 

This chapter contains an abstract of the speech which St Paul, 
standing on the stairs leading &om the court of the Temple to the 
Tower of Antonia, addressed to his fellow-countrymen. The speech 
itself is mainly a narration of events of which we have already ready 
and which have been explained in previous comments. Those 
explanations need not now be repeated, but we must notice, as 
illustrative of the wise tact of St. Paul, the manner in which he 
put the fiicts before his hearers. His choice of their native lan- 
guage made them feel that it was a brother Jew to whom they were 
listening, and this sense of brotherhood must have been deepened by 
the opening sentences of the speech. His education in the Jewish 
learning at Jerusalem, at the feet of the great teacher (Gamaliel, is 
mentioned because that very fact would establish a presumption in his 
favour. A man who had had such advantages would not be likely 
to think lightly of the ordinances of ' the law of the fathers,' nor to 
swerve from those ordinances in any way except under the influ- 
ence of the most overpowering evidence and conviction. Such 
evidence and conviction St. Paul declared he had in the vision 
which was granted to him on his way to Damascus. Again, in his 
statement of the events which happened at Damascus, he is 
careful to mention that Ananias, the Christian brother who came 
to him, had not renounced the Jewish religion when he adopted 
Christianity ; he was still ' devout according to the Law,' and highly 
esteemed by all the Jews who dwelt in Damascus. Once more, he 
says that the trance or vision which he last describes, came to him 
as he ^ prayed in the Temple ' — a clear proof that he had not 
ceased to regard the Temple as a holy place, as indeed it is described 
in the Old Testament, a ' house of prayer.' 

These are points which are important to anyone who wishes to 
realise the fine tact which marked St. Paul's character; they enable 
us to interpret correctly his meaning when he said that he became 
all things to all men, that he might win them to Christ. These 
words, we thus see, do not mean that he disguised the truth, in 
order to get his hearers to accept it, but that he considered care- 
fully how he might put it before them in a light which should be at 
once bright, full, and welcome. 

At the close of the chapter we read that St. Paul claimed the 
privilege of a Roman citizen, and that his claim was acknowledged 
without the slightest hesitation. A few words of explanation are 
necessary on this point. 

1. The Boman citizenship was a right to certain privileges and 
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exemptions wMch belonged at first only to freemen of Kome^ and 
of some other cities in Italy, but which, as theEoman authority was 
extended more widely, was conferred upon dwellers in other parts 
of the empire. It must be understood that this was distinctly a 
personal right. It is sometimes thought that St. Paul possessed 
the Koman citizenship because he was a native of Tarsus, which 
was a free city ; but that is not the case. The citizenship was 
never granted to communities, only to individuals. At the time of 
which we are reading, there were two ways of procuring this right, 
by purchase and by descent. The chief captain is an illustration 
of the first of these ways, as St. Paul is of the second. One of his 
ancestors, scholars tell us, must have rendered some service to the 
Romans, in return for which he and his descendants had been 
enfranchised ; that is, admitted to the privileges of the Eoman 
citizenship. 

2. Of the privileges of a Eoman citizen, one of the most impor- 
tant and well-known was that he could not be subjected, except 
after a lawful trial and sentence, to any bodily indignity. If found 
guilty of an oflfence, the penalty for which was corporal punish- 
ment, he was formally divested of his citizenship before that pun- 
ishment was inflicted. One of the old Eoman laws declares that 
for a Eoman citizen to be boimd is a shameAil thing, for him to be 
beaten, an unspeakable crime. This, we see very clearly, was the 
law to which St. Paul appealed when he said, ^ Is it lawful for you 
to scourge a man that is a Haman and uncondemned P ' 

3. Such privileges, we might imagine, would soon be claimed 
even by persons who had no right to them, and we may wonder 
that the bare word of St. Paul was taken so readily. The explan- 
ation is found in the fact that the same laws which protected 
Eoman citizens, decreed most terrible' punishment to any person 
who should claim that protection without right. It is said that 
the claiming of the rights of citizenship by one who was. not a 
citizen was almost, if not entirely, unknown, the penalty for false 
pretences was so severe. 

St. Paul's conduct in claiming the protection of Eome at such 
a critical moment deserves some notice. We know that he was 
not afraid of danger or of suffering, if the suffering coidd be pro- 
ductive of good ; but he would not undergo needless and useless 
torture, when he had the riffht to be exempt from it. He knew 
that the question between the Jews and him must be argued out, 
and resolved that it should be argued in the only court where he 
had any chance of a fair trial, namely, the court of the Eoman 
Procurator. 
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Lesson 213. 

Bead Acts xxiii. 

The scese in the hall where the Sanhedrin, or Jewish council^ 
met to investigate the charges against St. Paul, can readily be 
understood if we remember the peculiarities of religious belief of 
the Pharisees and the Sadducees. In the argument used by the 
Pharisees, ' let us not fight against God,' we may probably trace 
a remembrance of the wise counsel given many years before by 
Gamaliel; the words, at all events, are almost the same. 

It may be asked, How could St. Paul say that he was called 
in question of the * hope and resurrection of the dead,' when, as a 
matter of fact, the accusation made against him by the Jews who 
seized him was that he had brought Gentiles into the Temple ? 
The answer to this question is clear. The thought or suspicion 
that he had brought Gentiles into the Temple acted upon minds 
already prejudiced against him because of his previous teaching. 
It was, we may say, only like a spark falling on a charge of 
gunpowder ; the immediate cause of tiie explosion is the falling of 
the spark, but the preparation for the explosion was made in the 
composition of the powder itself. The prejudice of the Jews 
against St. Paul was of long standing, and arose from the fact that 
he had been the boldest and most imwearied preacher of the 
resurrection of Jesus from the dead. By skilfully referring, in 
general terms, to the one great Ohristian doctrine as to which the 
Sadducees and the Pharisees were at variance, and in which the 
latter believed, he enlisted a part of his audience in his favour, and 
divided his opponents by dissension among themselves. 

The history of the last twenty or thirty years of the existence 
of the Jewish commonwealth is full of accounts of plots similar 
to that of which we have read in this lesson. The Jews who 
plotted against St. Paul's life were actuated, not by personal 
revenge, but by a mistaken zeal for religion. They were uncon- 
sciously fulfilling the prophecy made by Ohrist to His disciples : 
* The time cometh, that whosoever killeth you will think that he 
doeth God service.' 

The letter sent by Claudius Lysias to the procm-ator Felix 
deserves to be noticed as a specimen of the way in which a clever 
man, who was not altogether firee from blame in the transac- 
tions he describes, could so represent matters as to turn them to 
his own advantage. It is worth reading carefully also as a speci- 
men of an official docmnent of the time, and as showing how little 
interest the truth or falsehood of the Christian teaching excited in 
the mind of a cultivated Koman soldier. 
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At the same time we must observe with what care the writer 
of the Acts describes everything that can possibly turn to the 
credit of the Eoman captain. His kindness and courtesy to St. 
Paul are very strongly marked ; as we read, we feel that St. Luke 
intended to describe^ and has described, the conduct of a gentleman. 

Lesson 214. 

Bead Acts xxiv. 

The narrative in this chapter is so simple and straightforward as 
to need no comment. But there are two passages, the 16th verse 
and the 25th and 26th verses, which, in a few words, suggest a 
great contrast, namely, that between the character and ruling 
motives of two men, the apostle St. Paul and the procurator 
Felix. 

The 16th verse — ' Herein do I exercise myself, to have always 
a conscience void of offence toward God and toward men ' — ogives 
us in St. Paul's own words a statement of the ruling motive of his 
life. How true this statement was we know from all we have read 
of the apostle's history. 

What a contrast to this is presented in the brief glimpse of the 
inner life of Felix, given us in the 26th and 26th verses ! There 
we read: As Paul 'reasoned of righteousness, temperance, and 
judgment to come, Felix trembled, and answered, Go thy way for 
this time; when I have a convenient season I will call for thee. 
He hoped also that money should have been given him of Paul, 
that he might loose him ; wherefore he sent for him the oftener and 
communed with him.' Here we have set before us the character of 
a man entrusted with the government of an important province, 
who was not above taking bribes, and who, in the hope of receiving 
them, stooped to the injustice of keeping in prison without cause a 
man whose sincerity had touched and alarmed, though it had failed 
to awaken, his conscience. This character, given by St. Luke, is in 
exact agreement with what we know of Felix from other sources. 
Tacitus, the celebrated Roman historian, gives a very brief but very 
distinct account of his character. He says, ' Felix, in all cruelty 
and lust, exercised the power of a monarch with the mind of a 
slave.' When St. Paul stirred his conscience by preaching those 
virtues in which Felix was most wanting, he trembled ; but the 
trembling of fear led to no reformation. He deadened the re- 
proaches of conscience, and lulled it again to sleep by putting off 
the discussion : lika the invited guests in the parable of the Great 
Supper, he rejected the Lord's invitation, and we have no reason to 
believe that it was ever again repeated. 

Note. — It is generally believed that during the two years 
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spoken of in verse 27 of this chapter St. Luke was with St. Paul, 
and that under St. Paul's general supervision the Gospel of St. 
Luke and the earlier part of the Acts of the Apostles were then 
written at Osesarea. 

Lesson 215. 
Bead Acts xxv. 

The two years of St. Paul's imprisonment at Oaesarea seem to have 
had no effect in mitigating the bitter hostility with which the Jews 
pursued him. They seized the opportunity presented by the ap- 
pointment of a new procurator, who had not yet grown accustomed 
to the peculiar relations between the Roman and Jewish authorities, 
to attempt once more to get St. Paul into their power. They thought 
that if the new procurator were brought round to their views, 
they might kill St. Paul on his way to Jerusalem. It was only 
the plain, blunt honesty of the procurator Festus that prevented the 
success of their scheme. His words — ^ It is not the manner of the 
Romans ' — show that he felt contempt for the priests and others who 
were seeking as a favour from him the surrender of the life of an 
imcondemned prisoner. 

St. Paul's appeal to Oaesar is the only point in this chapter 
which needs explanation. The right of appeal to the Emperor was 
one of the privileges of Roman citizenship. The Emperor's court, 
presided over by himself, was supreme in all causes and over all 
persons within his empire ; but only citizens could claim the privi- 
lege of appeal to it. The appeal was not like that which is now called 
by the same name in England. In our course of law the appeal is 
not made to a superior court until the decision of a lower court has 
been given. But the Roman citizen's appeal could suspend the 
tiial in a lower court at any stage. Only two words needed to be 
spoken, in any remote province of the empire, and the person on his 
trial was at once secure, for the appeal could not be refused. By 
the uttering of these words St. Paul removed his case at once from 
all Jewish interference, and the priests became powerless. At Rome, 
and there alone, could the case be proceeded with. The appearance 
before Agrippa was not a trial, but simply an examination from 
which something might be deduced for the information of Festus, 
and through him of the Emperor. 

Lesson 216. 

Bead Acts xxvi 

[N.B. — I venture to recommend to the teacher that this chapter 
should be treated as a recapitulatory lesson on St. Paul s life. 
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Several topics whicli have been treated in preceding comments may 
here be brought forward again : for example, faith in the resurrec- 
tion (verses 6-8), St. Paul's faithfulness to conscience (9, 19), &c.] 



The close of this chapter gives us a remarkable illustration of 
the persuasive courtesy which was so conspicuous a feature of the 
character of St. Paul. He did not allow the rudeness of Festus to 
ruffle his temper or disturb his presence of mind. How beautifully 
St. Paul's conduct illustrates the words of Isaiah — ' In quietness and 
confidence shall be your strength ' ! St. Paul's example may well 
guide us. How often do we not forget the interests of the truth we 
desire to assert, in our anger with our opponents ; how often do we 
not rouse their passions, rather than attempt to persuade their reason I 
When we feel ourselves irritated by opposition, let us recall the 
noble courtesy of St. Paul before Festus and Agrippa. If we could 
only remember always how blindinff anger is, we should befermore 
careful than we are not to arouse it. If Festus and Agrippa 
and their suite remained unconverted by the Christian doctrines, 
St. Paul could at least feel satisfied that he had put the truth before 
them in its most attractive colours. No angry reply had marred 
the beauty or force of his dignified address. St. Paul's words made 
his hearers listen to the Gospel in their most favourable mood, and 
it was only the levity and frivolity of their minds that prevented 
them from benefiting by the opportunity. 

Lesson 217. 

Bead Acts xxvii. 

This chapter is extremely interesting because of the great detail 
and accuracy with which the voyage and the shipwreck are 
described. Nearly every verse may be illustrated by quotations 
from ancient or modern travellers. It is also very useful to us as 
illustrating further some truths which have already been brought 
before us by the accounts we have read of the various dangers and 
adventures experienced by the apostles. 

Frequent reference has been made in our past lessons to the 
dangers which arise from our timidity, and to the many occasions 
on which the dread of punishment, of ridicule, or of blame, drives 
even well-meaning persons from the right course. We have also 
seen how the Bible teaches us the one sure source whence we may 
derive courage and endurance under trials. These thoughts should 
be recalled to our minds now, because the account of St. Paul's 
voyage which we have just read sets before us in very striking colours 
the contrast between that kind of daring which really arises from 
mere thoughtlessness, and the imwavering courage which is derived 
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from a firm faith in the providence of God. The kind of thought- 
less daring referred to is not at all ancommon, and is often mis- 
taken for courage. Indeed, uneducated and thoughtless persons 
often become far too indifi'erent to the risks by which they are 
daily surrounded. Many a mine, for instance, has been set on fire 
by ike carelessness of a miner, whose life, and the lives of mul- 
titudes of his fellow-workmen, have been thereby sacrificed. It 
was not because death had lost its terrors for him, but from sheer 
heedJessness, that he caused the disaster. This kind of thoughtless 
daring, moreover, too often vanishes when dangers are so near as to 
force themselves on the mind. True courage, on the other hand, 
rises to the occasion. 

We must notice that, while the vessel in which St. Paul made 
the voyage was anchored in the place called ' The Fair Havens,' it 
was St. Paul who desired the sailors not to put to sea again. He 
pointed out that the season was too far advanced for them to ex- 
pect to complete their voyage with safety. Probably the seamen 
laughed at him for his caution, and mistook, as people so often do, 
thoughtful prudence for weak cowardice. At all events, they put 
to sea again, and the storm came on ; and now let us mark the 
change. The sailors, who had been full of rashness when they 
were safe in port, were terror-stricken when they found themselves 
in real danger; while St. Paul alone was calm and confident. 
Again, when the vessel was anchored just before the wreck, the 
Roman soldiers were too much alarmed to take any precautions for 
their safety. They were about to allow the sailors to desert the 
ship ; in which case, as they did not understand how to manage her, 
all on board must have perished. But St. Paul never lost his cool- 
ness and presence of mind. He pointed out that the soldiers had 
at their command a ready and simple means for preventing the 
sailors from abandoning them, namely, cutting away the boats. 

All through the past history of St. Paul's life we have seen 
him in every trial thus brave, calm, and self-possessed, because 
ever mindful of the presence, the wisdom, and the love of God. 
The tempest had no terrors for him, for he felt, as the Psalmist has 
so beautifully expressed it, 'Yea, though I walk through the 
valley of the shadow of death, I will fear no evil, for Thou art with 
me ; Thy rod and Thy staff they comfort me.' 

Lesson 218. 

. Bead Acts xxviii* 

With this chapter, which tells us of St. Paul's arrival in Rome, and 
of his passing two years in that city in an honourable kind of 
custody, the direct history of the Apostle ends. 
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Fiom many referenoes made in the Epistles written by St Paul 
during tliis period, it appears that his preaching of the Gospel in 
Rome was very successful ; many even of the subordinate ministers 
of the imperial court were converted to the fedth of Christ. During 
his imprisonment he endured many hardships, being at times left 
ahnost Mendless, but still his courage never &iled, his trust in God 
never deserted him. Among those who comforted and ministered 
to him in his imprisonment, he mentions with very special praise 
Luke thebeloved physician, and one Onesimus, a Oolossian slave. But 
what happened when the two years came to an end ? To answer 
this question we must trust to some extent to the guidance of 
ecclesiastical history, and to the conclusions drawn by scholars 
from some incidental references in the Epistles to Timothy and 
Titus. It will be understood that what follows is set down as the 
simplest and most reasonable arrangement of fragmentary materials. 
It is agreed by all students that at the end of the two years referred 
to in tibe last verses of the Acts — that is to say, about five years 
after his arrest at Jerusalem — St. Paul was set at liberty. His 
appeal was heard by the Emperor Nero, and he was discjiarged 
because the accusation brought against him v^as, in the eye of the 
Boman law, frivolous or invalid. The date usually assigned to 
this discharge is a.d. 63. His movements during the remaining 
five years of his life are very uncertain. It seems probable that 
from Home he hastened at once to Asia^ where the state of the 
Churches had for some time been such as to cause him considerable 
anxiety. From Asia he is believed to have turned his steps west^ 
ward. Clement of Home, a contemporary writer, asserts that he 
preached righteousness throughout the whole world, and ' travelled 
imto the extreme bounds of the West.' Tlus is the only part of his 
life where we can find a place for such a journey as these words 
imply. Again he travelled to the East, for he was in the East 
when towards the end of his life he wrote the Epistles to Timothy 
and Titus. Of these the Second Epistle to Timothy viras the last — ^the 
last letter^ indeed, that he ever v^rote. He was still busy in going 
from place to place^ and preaching what he knew to be the word of 
life, when he was a second time arrested and taken to Rome. 
Whatever may have been the second charge brought against him, 
either it was better supported than the first had been, or else; which 
we have some reason to believe, the feelings of the Roman autho- 
rities towards Christians had changed *, at all events, he was con- 
demned and executed at Rome in the early summer of a.d. 68.^ 

His character has been so plainly set before us in the history 
which we have read; that we need not now attempt to point the 

^ This sketch of the life of St. derived from Professor Lightfoot*8 
Paul after his first release is mainly lectures on the Pastoral Epistles. 
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moral of his life. L^t it suffice to say that the whole Christian 
world has ever regarded him with reverence and love, and, to show 
how nobly he endured to the end, let us conclude by quoting 
almost the last words he wrote : ^ I have fought a good fight, I 
have finished my course^ I have kept the faith ; henceforth there is 
laid up for me a crown of righteousness, which the Lord, the 
righteous Judge, shall give me at that day, and not to me only, 
but unto all them also that love His appearing.' 



Lesson 219, 

The Sufferings and Triumphs of the Early Christian 
Martyrs. 

The main object of the following lesson is to illustrate the character 
of Christianity, by showing what has been its influence upon 
Ohrist's faithful followers. For this purpose it is best to examine 
the history of the Church in the times of her adversity, when the 
sacrifices imposed on her adherents afford us a guarantee for the 
earnestness and depth of their convictions. As soon as any re- 
ligion is professed by the majority, or by the influential classes in 
a country, it necessarily attracts to its ranks many thoughtless and 
selfish persons, who range themselves under its banners in careless 
indifference, or from interested motives. In the confusion which 
then arises between its faithful and feithless followers, it becomes 
increasingly difficult to estimate its genuine force in regulating the 
conduct of men. We will, therefore, conclude these lessons with 
a short account of the sufferings and triumphs of the early Christian 
martyrs. 

"Die word martyr is derived from a Greek word, meaning a 
person who bears witness to some fact or truth, and it has been 
exclusively devoted in our language to persons who suffer death 
for their opinions, because they are very rightly considered as the 
most honourable of all witnesses. 

We have read in the New Testament of some martyrdoms, but 
they were caused by the conflict of Christianity with the hopes 
and expectations of the Jews. The martyrdoms we are now about 
to consider arose from its warfare with paganism. 

General Causes of the Persecutions of the Church. 

At the time when the Bible history in the Acts of the Apostles 
ends, the Roman empire was of vast extent, completely encircling' 
the Mediterranean Sea. It comprised all that part of the continent 
of Europe which is south of the rivers Danube and Rhine, part of 
Britain, the parts of Africa and Arabia which are between the 
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sandy deserts and the Mediterranean Sea^ all the islands in that 
sea, Palestine, Phoenicia^ and Asia Minor. The empire, in short, 
included, with one or two exceptions, all the countries into which 
Christianity spread during the first three centuries of its existence. 

The supreme ruler of this great collection of nations was the 
Emperor, who, while he still ohserved certain repuhlican forms and 
laws which were very closely associated with the remembrances 
of the old liberties of Home, was really almost absolute, and who 
delegated his great powers, subject to but few limitations, to the 
lieutenants or govemoi*s who represented him in the conquered 
provinces. Occasionally an emperor, feeling oppressed by his vast 
powers and cares, divided them with one or more colleagues, whom 
he voluntarily associated with himself in the government. 

The system of government is well described in the language of 
Gibbon — the distinguished historian of the Decline and Fall of the 
Koman Empire — as ' an absolute monarchy disguised by the forms 
of a conmionwealth.' But although the emperors were absolute in 
so far that there were no substantial constitutional checks imposed 
on their will and authority, they and their lieutenants were not able 
wholly to disregard the wishes of their subjects. On the contrary, 
they were frequently compelled to make concessions to the desires 
of the people or the soldiery. As the subjects of a despotic 
government are not trained in judgment and self-control by a con- 
tinuous interest in public affairs, their demands are nearly always 
shortsighted, and often selfish and cruel. The character of the 
Koman Government, subject to such capricious influences of the 
armies and the populace, was, as we shall see, a frequent source of 
danger to the Christians. 

The extended dominions and political system of the Eoman 
empire as just described were little varied in any way during the 
long period of the persecutions. All the evils inseparable from 
a system of absolute government were illustrated in the history 
of the times in the most frightful manner and on an unparalleled 
scale. The peace and happiness of the whole of the then civilised 
world depended on the character of one man, who was often a 
fierce, uneducated ruffian, raised to the throne at the caprice of his 
predecessor, or of bands of licentious and pampered soldiers. 
Nothing in all history can be sadder than the accounts we read of 
how the greatest powers for good or evil ever exercised by a 
single person were thus frequently placed in the hands of the 
weakest and most unscrupulous of men. 

Such were the general circumstances of the empire in which 
the obscure, self-denying religion of Christ had to struggle, not 
only for existence, but spiritual and moral supremacy. 

DD2 
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The customary policj of the Eoman Government was to tolerate 
all religions except the few which were considered injurious to 
good oi^er or pabHc morals. This wide spirit of toleration has by 
no means always characterised Paganism, but in the case of thd 
Empire its prevalence is easily explained. The religious opinions 
of many of the ruling and wealthy classes were so vague and 
uncertain that they had no zeal for them, and no desire to force 
them upon others. A still stronger security for toleration lay in the 
fact that there were so many varieties of religion among the nations 
conquered by the Bomans that any attempt to force a common 
form of worship on all would have endangered the peace of the 
empire. The Eoman Government was at first disposed to tolerate 
Christianity as freely as the other religions of its subjects. We 
have read, for instance, in the Acts of the Apostles, how the 
Boman officer, described as the Town-Olerk of Ephesus, dis- 
couraged the coppersmiths when they wished to persecute the 
apostles, and also how quietly Felix, the Roman Procurator^ 
listened to St. Paul's explanation of his faith. This state of 
things was changed as soon as Christianity had spread sufficiently 
to niake its real aims known. The heathen then perceived that it 
was not like the various forms of Paganism in the empire, a 
religion contented to exist with others under a system of 
conunon toleration. The followers of the new faith looked 
upon themselves as sent to carry it to the uttermost parts of the 
earth, to procure for it universal acceptance, and not to rest so 
long as a single false god received homage to which the One 
Supreme Being is alone entitled. This uncompromising spirit was 
the main cause of the outbursts of Pagan hatred which Chri»- 
tianity called forth, and of the fitful persecutions to which it was 
so long exposed. 

Let us, then, consider the various ways in which Christianity 
offended the people, and afterwards why the Government — some- 
times reluctantly, but often with a good will — departed from their 
general policy of tolen^tion, and persecuted the professors of the 
new faith. 

Li the first place, we find from ancient writers that the 
Christians were not only condemned by the Pagans for attacking 
the national gods, but, strange as it may seem to us, they were 
accused of acknowledging no God at all. The purely spiritoal 
nature of their unseen God, who dwelt not in temples made with 
hands, was above the comprehension of most of the Pagans. As 
Gibbon has so well expressed it: 'The pure and sublime idea 
which the Christians entertained of the Supreme Being escaped 
the gross conception of the Pagan multitude, who were at a loss to 
discover a spiritual and solitary God, that was neither represented 
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under any corporeal figure or TisiHe symbol, nor was adored with 
the accustomed pomp of libations and festivals, of altars and sacri- 
fices.' Thus, the persons who were actually laying down their 
lives for the glory of God were exposed to the charge of being 
atheists. The wounded reverence of the superstitious Pagans 
would not, however, have made them so hostile had it not been 
mingled with other and much stronger feelings. The rites and 
worship of Paganism were closely entwined with the daily life and 
habits of the people ; the public rejoicings for victories, peace, or 
plenty ; the public mournings for defeats, pestilence, or famines ; 
the public games and amusements ; the chief events of family life, 
such as births, deaths, and marriages, were all celebrated by rites 
which partook of an idolatrous character, in which Christians 
could not conscientiously take part. The withdrawal of the 
Christians from the numerous gatherings in which their fellow- 
countrymen took so much interest exposed them to the charge of 
being unsociable and unpatriotic. It was in times of general 
distress that the isolation of the Christians excited the greatest 
anger in the people. The hedthens believed that their gods were 
not only powerful, but very revengeful and sensitive to slights, and 
that the favour a nation might expect to receive at their hands 
lai^ly depended on the attention and offerings they received from 
it. The people consequently readily attributed great national 
calamities to the anger which the insults and neglect of the Chris- 
tians had aroused in the Pagan gods. Nothing could exceed the 
cruel fury of the populace on these occasions. They clamorously 
demanded from their rulers the sacrifice of the Christians, and 
human ingenuity was often taxed to invent the tortures by which 
their desires might be satisfied. 

Last, but not least, among the causes of the persecutions were 
the selfish fears of the Pagan priests and of the large numbers of 
other persons whose means of gaining a livelihood depended wholly 
on the multitude of the heathen rites and ceremonies. They 
saw clearly that by the spread of Christianity ^ this their craft 
was in danger,' and they were always on the watch for opportunities 
to play artfully on the superstitious fears of the people in order to 
awaken their animosity. 

Having now examined the sources of popular hatred towards 
the Christians, let us consider the motives which explain the 
conduct of the Government. 

The Government, always anxious as to the maintenance of its 
authority, looked with jealous fear on any changes which could be 
supposed to affect either directly or indirectly its influence or 
prestige, and thus lessen the spirit of obedience among the people. 
The spread of Christianity appeared to the Eoman rulers to clash 
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with their policy in many ways. In the first place the xinhending 
character of the Christians in matters of religion and conscience 
seemed to them inconsistent with the ready ohedience due to the 
civil authorities, and they therefore feared that converts to the new 
faith might be less submissive subjects. Then the Church possessed 
jfrom the earliest times an episcopal organisation, including bishops 
and orders of clergy, subject to rules and customs of her own. 
Now, the" Roman Government was morbidly jealous of all societies 
and institutions not under the direct control of the State. 
It was a matter of principle with the Christians to obey their 
civil rulers so long as the latter did not — ^to use the striking 
words of a later Gothic sovereign — 'by claiming dominion over 
the conscience usurp the prerogative of God ; ' but the Govern- 
ment failed to perceive the nice but clear distinction drawn by 
the OJiristians between the aiFairs in which they owed obedience 
to Caesar and those in which they owed obedience to God. Thus, 
although there was really no reason to doubt the loyalty of the 
Christians, the Government more or less suspected it. The new 
faith was also in another way a source of uneasiness to the Boman 
rulers. All governments not resting on a popular basis look with 
dread on any new ideas which are likely to disturb the habits of 
thought and customs of a nation. Absolute governments know 
that long-established religious sanctions and old usages have a 
strong hold on the minds of a people, and may, when skilfully 
used, prove a valuable aid in the preservation of order. The 
heathen religions were artfully employed by the Government for 
this purpose. The Roman emperors associated themselves closely 
with the worship of their people, and thus endeavoured to surround 
their authority with a kind of sanctity. The emperors were at the 
head of the priesthood, and had the title of Pontifex Maximus, or 
Chief Priest. They ofiered public sacrifices on the altars of the 
gods, regulated the rites of public worship, and were occasionally 
raised by their successors to divine rank, when their statues were 
worshipped by the people. The emperors therefore looked with 
dislike on the new faith, which aimed directly at destroying the 
superstitions which served as buttresses to their authority, and with 
them many habits and customs which tended to keep their subjects 
contentedly in their wonted paths. When, lastly, we find that, 
in the early days of the persecutions, few of the wealthier classes 
were acquainted with the beauty and holiness of the Christian 
faith, or perceived that the restraints on conduct which it enforced 
would, if generally submitted to, have been among the best securi- 
ties for public order, we shall understand why the Roman Govern- 
ment was at times very hostile to the Christians, and even when 
not so, often shrank from incurring any risks by intervening to 
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protect them af^nst the consequences of the superstitioiis hatred of 
the more ignorant heathen. In short, then, the Eoman rulers 
sanctioned the persecutions of the Christian Ohurch partly in 
deference to the wishes of the people, and partly because they 
desired to put down a religion which they despised, and which, in 
their unenlightened eyes, tended to loosen the bonds which held 
the empire together. 

The spirit of persecution was, howeyer,sometimes discouraged and 
restrained by the humanity of the more able emperors, whose firm 
hold on the respect and affection of their subjects raised them 
above any weak fears for the maintenance of their authority. As 
a general rule, subject to exceptions, the Government of the day was 
less violently hostile to the Christians than was the mass of the 
common people. Laws were from time to time passed punishing 
with death the persistent profession of Christianity, but they were 
allowed to fall into abeyance for long periods, and rarely put into 
force except when circumstances arose which led the priests of the 
old religions or the people to demand the interference of their 
rulers. 

Account of the Persecutions. 

The first great persecution of the Christians was one of those 
ordered to appease the alarms and rage of the Boman populace. It 
took place about the year 64, in the reign of the Emperor Nero, a 
man naturally very weak, who was so much corrupted by absolute 
power, and of such levity of disposition, as to be capable of almost 
any crime or folly. At that time a great fire destroyed a large part 
of Rome, including some of the most venerated of the ancient 
moniunents. The emperor's character was so bad that he was 
believed — rightly or wrongly we do not know — ^to have wantonly 
kindled the fire and to have shown great indifference while it was 
burning. In order to turn these suspicions from himself, Nero 
pointed to the Christians as responsible for the calamity, declaring 
that they were the incendiaries, and that it was sent by the gods, 
who had been outraged by the profanity of the Christians, and by 
the introduction into the empire of a strange and above all a hostile 
religion. The persecution of the Christians which followed was 
fierce and cruel tx) the last degree. Men and women were sewn up 
in skins so as to resemble wild beasts, and then turned out for the 
dogs to worry. The most cruel of the tortures was that of covering 
the victims with a dress smeared with wax, pitch, and other com- 
bustible matter, and then setting fire to them and leaving them to 
burn like torches in the public places, with a stake fixed under< 
the chin to keep them upright. 
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Thifl persecution -was followed at intervals by others, which 
continued to the early part of the fourth century, to only a few of 
which need we here refer. 

One of the most noted of the persecutions took place in Bithynia, 
a province of Asia Minor, early in the second century of the 
Christian era. It was chiefly attributable to the jealousy of the 
priests and votaries of the old religions, who loucQy complained 
that their altars and sacrifices were deserted for the new worship ; 
and these complaints show how rapidly Christianity must have 
spread in that province. The Christians were dragged before the 
tribunal of the governor Pliny, who mercilessly put to death all 
persons who were not ready to refute the accusation of holding the 
new faith by sacrificing to the ancient gods. As he felt perplexed 
by the novelty of the charge, he wrote to the Emperor Trajan for 
special instructions, stating that he could detect nothing in the 
proceedings of the Christians further than ' a culpable and extrava- 
gant superstition ; ' but he adds, * I had no doubt that, whatever it 
was they professed, contumacy and inflexible obstinacy ought to be 
punished.' In this last remark we may see an illustration of the 
dislike which the Roman rulers felt to the unbending character of 
the Christians in questions of conscience. The answer of Trajan, 
who was one of the greatest and best of the emperors, directed 
Pliny not to seek out supposed criminals, not to act on any of the 
anonymous charges, which were at times very common in the 
Roman empire, and to use his powers with moderation when 
Christians were brought before him and legally convicted of holding 
the strange religion. An edict of Trajan's immediate successor, 
the Emperor Hadrian, punished with severe penalties any persons 
who were found guilty of falsely attributing to their fellow-citizens 
the crime of Christianity. These documents are alike evidences 
of the laws which existed for the punishment of avowed believers 
in the new faiih, and of the eflbrts which some of the more hu- 
mane emperors made to limit the operation of these ordinances. 

Many of the Christian martyrs were at various times sacrificed 
in the amphitheatres — places associated in so many ways with the 
struggle between Christianity and heathenism that a description of 
their character and uses will not be out of place. Some of them 
were so substantially built that the ruins remain in a comparatively 
perfect state to the present day. The largest of them was, as might 
be expected, at Rome, the capital city of the empire, and is now 
called the Coliseum. It v^ras begun in the year 72, and is the most 
striking and beautiful ruin in Rome. It has in the interior a flat, 
oval space, 287 feet long by 180 feet wide, called the arena, aroimd 
which are seats for the spectators, rising like steps one behind the 
other to the height of 167 feet, that is, to a height more than three 
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times that of an ordinary three-storeyed house. In this enormous 
building more than 80,000 persons could be seated. It had no roof, 
but it was covered when in use by a large awning. The building 
was devoted to various kinds of sports and games, most of them 
more or less cruel. 

Sometimes the arena was used for chariot races, sometimes it 
was filled with water and used for imitating naval battles ; but the 
&vourite exhibitions were fights for life and death between men 
called gladiators, who were armed with spears, swords, or other 
dangerous weapons. K a gladiator overcame another without 
killing him in the struggle, the conqueror appealed to the specta- 
tors, who decided whether or not the vanquished man should be put 
to death, and indicated their decision by a movement of their 
thumbs. The gladiators were often professional men, who fought 
for the rewards given to the conqueror, but sometimes captives 
taken in battle were put into the arena and compelled to fight with 
each other. At other times the fights were between men and wild 
beasts, which were artificially infuriated by hunger and torture, or 
between animals only, as, for instance, between an elephant or a 
tiger, or a lion and a rhinoceros. When the Coliseum was dedi- 
cated by the Emperor Titus the games lasted one hundred days, 
and it is said that over 5,000 animals were slaughtered, llie 
delight of the Roman people seemed to be in proportion to the 
number of men and animals killed in these games. On great occa- 
sions the Emperor was present in state, attended by his great officers 
and the Vestel Virgins, the most sacred of the Roman priestesses. 

It is impossible for us to realise the horrors of the scenes in the 
Coliseum and the other great amphitheatres, when not only men 
but even delicate and beautiful women and children were exposed 
to cruel deaths. In the arena the martyrs were either face to 
face with the wild beasts which were to devour them, or in pre- 
sence of the fires by which they were to be burnt. Around 
and towering high above the victims were crowded the thou- 
sands of spectators, their faces glowing with the kind of wild 
fierce excitement which takes possession of men who have 
thoroughly abandoned themselves to the enjoyment of some cruel 
and bloody pastime. But in the great majority of cases all the 
terrors of the scene failed to shake for an instant the unfaltering 
courage of the martyrs. Sometimes breathing lofty defiance to 
their persecutors, but generally in the impressive serenity of prayer, 
they met a fate from which a few words of recantation would 
have saved them, feeling, to borrow St. Paul's words, that they 
were ' persecuted, but not forsaken, cast down, but not destroyed, 
having a building of God, an house not made with hands, eternal 
in the heavens.* 
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Horri'ble as these scenes were, they were heyond measure 
blessed in their fruits. The Christians in dying remained the con- 
querors. The nobler and more thoughtful of the heathen couM 
not but admire the constancy of the martyrs, and many of them 
were led on reverently to enquire as to the sources whence they 
derived their faith and courage. Whenever such enquiries were 
made, it was found that the Christians were as a rule leading 
singidarly blameless lives, were supported by conceptions of Gk)d 
and by religious hopes which satisfied the noblest longings of man's 
nature, and were obeying precepts admirably adapted to secure 
peace and good order in the commimity. 

Not only was the way prepared for the final conversion of the 
Roman empire by the daily increase in the number of adherents of 
the new faith, but also by the changes which took place in the 
opinions of the more enlightened and spiritual heathens. The idea 
of one Supreme God took a more decided place in their creed. 
Celsus, a heathen writer, in a controversy which he had with a 
Christian called Origen, in the early part of the third century, 
appears to take great pains to show that his religion was not in- 
consistent with the elementary principle of Christianity, the unity 
of the Supreme God. The following is an extract from the trans- 
lation of his writings : 

' We also can place a Supreme Being above the world, and 
above all human things, and approve and sympathise in whatever 
may be taught of a spiritual, rather than material adoration of the 
gods ; for vrith the belief in the gods, worshipped in every land, 
and by every people, harmonises the belief in a Primal Being, a 
Supreme God, who has given to every land its guardian, to every 
people its presiding deity. The unity of the Supreme Being, and 
the consequent unity of the design of the universe, remains, even 
if it be admitted that each people has its gods, whom it must 
worship in a peculiar manner, according to their peculiar character ; 
and the worship of all these difierent deities is reflected back to 
the Supreme God, who has appointed them, as it were, His dele- 
gates and representatives. Those who argue that men ought not to 
serve many masters impute human weakness to God. God is not 
jealous of the adoration paid to subordinate deities ; He is superior 
in His nature to degradation and insult. Eeaeon itself might 
justify the belief in the inferior deities, which are the objects of 
the established worship. For since the Supreme God can only 
produce that which is immortal and imperishable, the existence 
of mortal beings cannot be explained, unless we distinguish from 
Him those inferior deities, and assert them to be the creators of 
mortal beings and of perishable things.' ^ 
1 Milman's * History of Christianity,' Book ii. chap. viii. (vol. ii. p. 182). 
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In the year 218 an event took place which proved a great blow 
to Paganism. The troops encamped in Syria revolted, and after 
killing the Emperor, who was with them, they raised to the throne 
Bassianus, a priest in the temple of the Sim at the Syrian town of 
Emesa. He took the name of Heliogabalus or Elagabalus, the title 
under which the sun was worshipped in that city. The man thus 
raised to supreme power was among the vilest of all the emperors, 
without one redeeming virtue. He degraded and insulted the purest 
and least objectionable forms of heathen worship in Bome, and in- 
troduced into the city the worship of his own god, accompanied by a 
variety of rites and ceremonies of the most extravagant and licentious 
nature. These disgusting exhibitions he compelled the highest 
officers of the State to attend. There can be no doubt that the 
insults heaped by the emperor on the old established religions, 
combined with the horrible accompaniments with which the new 
form of heathen worship was daily exhibited, did much to shake 
the already crumbling edifice of Paganism, and to set forth by con- 
trast the beauty of the rising Christian faith. 

On the murder of Elagabalus by the soldiery, after a few years' 
reign, his cousin Alexander Severus was raised by the army to the 
throne. He was a mild, moderate, and virtuous, but rather weak 
sovereign, who did his best to correct the increasing corruption of 
the Pagan world. His religion was of a very wide and mystical 
character, and he had been made acquainted with at least some of 
the characteristics of Christianity by his mother, who had conversed 
with the Christians in Syria. He included Abraham and Christ, 
with several heathen deities, among the number of his household 
gods, and extended not only toleration but favour to the Christian 
Church. During his reign it underwent much outward change. In 
the earlier days of the Church the religious assemblies had been held 
under the shelter of privacy chiefly in the Christians* homes. 
Now, however. Christian buildings for public worship began to 
rise in different parts of the empire, and Christian bishops were 
received at Court. But though Christianity thus made great 
strides in public favour, the days of its persecutions were far from 
ended. Again and again, after the death of Alexander Severus, 
the heathens made desperate efforts to crush the new faith by force. 

We must here notice one characteristic which made its appearance 
in the later persecutions, and that is the increasing number of the 
Christians whose courage &iled them in the presence of the magi- 
strates, and who consented to purchase their safety by sacrificing 
to the Pagan gods. This change shows that the increase in wealth 
and the prosperity of the Church had produced the not imcommon 
effects of these gifts, and had obtained for her the outward 
adherence of many persons who were not really earnest in their 
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conyictions. The heroic conduct of many of the Christians under 
every trial conclusively proved, however, that among her true fol- 
lowers there was sufficient faith and courage to carry the Church 
triumphantly through the remaining period of her persecutions. 

The last conflict between Paganism and Christianity took place 
in the beginning of the fourth century. At that time the empire 
was distressed by many troubles, her frontiers were attacked by 
enemies on all sides, and the Christians were, as on former occasions, 
looked upon as responsible for the misfortunes of the country. 
The Emperor Diocletian, overwhelmed by the weight of his absolute 
powers in such critical times, had associated with himself several 
colleagues in the government. One of these, named Galerius, had 
been originally a herdsman. He was a good general, but unedu- 
cated and brutal, and without any of the wisdom of a statesman. 
Under his influence Diocletian was reluctantly induced to sanction 
a general persecution of the Christians. It proved to be one of the 
most general and systematic of them all, and as the Christians 
were now everywhere numerous, it caused a greater amount of 
suffering than any previous one. At first it was less cruel in its 
character than the former persecutions, inasmuch as it stopped 
short of the punishment of death, but the Imperial Government 
ordered all the property of the churches to be confiscated, the 
buildings devoted to public worship to be pulled dovni, the sacred 
books to be delivered up for the purpose of being publicly burnt, 
all assemblies for Christian worship to be prohibited, and Christians 
of rank and distinction to be degraded and excluded from aU offices 
of public trust. Boman citizens who adhered to the proscribed 
faith were deprived of those cherished rights which were the best 
securities from oppression, while Christian slaves were declared 
incapable of obtaining their liberty by the customary means. The 
whole Church was virtually outlawed by a variety of disqualifica- 
tions which rendered its condition intolerable^ The failure of 
these measures to destroy the Church, and the inert resistance on 
^e part of the Christians, which occasionally broke out into acts of 
overt violence, irritated the Government and Pagans to the last 
degree, and the persecution became more and more cruel with 
every year of its duration, until at last the persons of the Christians 
were exposed to aU kinds of tortures and suflerings. Almost im- 
mediately after the commencement of the persecution, the Emperor 
Diocletian voluntarily abdicated and retired to a life of seclusion 
and quiet. On his retirement his colleague Galerius became sole 
master of all the Eastern part of the empire, and carried out the 
persecution with relentless energy ; but, so far as the objects of its 
promoters went, it proved as complete a failure as all the others. 
After it had lasted nearly ten years Christianity showed no signs 
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of vital decay, and at length the Emperor G^lerius issued from 
his death-bed an edict, to which he obtained the assent of two of 
his colleagues, permitting the free and full exercise of the Christian 
religion in all tiieir dominions, and asking the Christians to pray 
for the prosperity of the emperor and the empire. The edict was 
as follows : 

' Among the important cares which have occupied our mind 
for the utility and preservation of the empire, it was our intention 
to correct and re-establish all things according to the ancient laws 
and public discipline of the Komans. We were particularly 
desirous of reclaiming, into the way of reason and nature, the de- 
luded Christians, who had renounced the religion and ceremonies 
instituted by their fathers, and, presumptuously despising the 
practice of antiquity, had invented extravagant laws and opinions 
according to the dictates of their fancy, and had collected a various 
society from the different provinces of our empire. The edicts 
which we have published to enforce the worship of the gods, 
having exposed many of the Christians to danger and distress, 
many having suffered death, and many more, who still persist in 
their impious folly, being left destitute of any public exercise of 
religion, we are disposed to extend to those unhappy men the 
effects of our wonted clemency. We permit them therefore freely 
to profess their private opinions, and to assemble in their conventi- 
cles without fear or molestation, provided always that they preserve 
a due respect to the established laws and government. By another 
rescript we shall signify our intentions to the judges and magi- 
strates ; and we hope that our indulgence will engage the Christians 
to offer up their prayers to the Deity whom they adore for our 
safety and prosperity, for their own and for that of the Republic.'* 

We have no means of knowing the influences under which 
Galerius issued this decree, but it, no doubt, represents the feelings 
of many of the Pagans of the day. They perceived at length 
that it was impossible to crush the new faith by violence, and, 
being compelled to tolerate it, they desired to see a kind of com- 
promise esteblished. The Christians were to be allowed religious 
freedom, and in return they were asked to give a pledge of their 
loyalty and patriotism by praying to their own God for the pro- 
sperity of the empire. This they could do without any violation 
of their conscience. The edict is also very interesting as an illus- 
tration of what has already been said in explanation of the feelings 
of the governing classes to the Christians. The reference in it to 
the ancient laws and public discipline of the Bomans shows the 
dislike of the Government to the changes which Christianity in- 
volved in the habits and customs of the people ; while the reference 

* Gibbon's * Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire,' chap, zvi 
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to the ' various society ' collected from the different provinces of 
the empire betrays its jealousy of the ecclesiastical organisation 
of the Church. The great point in the edict, hovp-ever, is the ad- 
mission on the port of the stem, proud Government that the per- 
secution had proved a complete failure. 

With the issue of this edict the persecutions finally ended in 
all except the eastern portions of the empire. Syria and Egypt 
were under the rule of Maximin, a fmrious tyrant of the most 
degraded type. He continued to persecute the Christians in order 
to obtain favour with the Pagan party, and to protect himself from 
the general hatred which his many acts of individual oppression 
were likely to arouse. At last a terrible famine occurred in his 
dominions, consequent on the failure of the periodical rains, and it 
was followed, as is often the case, by a pestilence, in which the 
miseries of the people culminated. In the midst of the general 
distress the self-denying, forgiving virtues of the Christians shone 
forth in their brightest and most attractive colours. They tenderly 
nursed the sick, regardless of all danger from infection, and gene- 
rously distributed their scanty food among the starving, without 
distinguishing between the members of their own feith and the 
Pagans who had so lately been among their bitterest enemies. The 
admiration and gratitude of the Pagans, combined with the idea 
that their calamities were associated with the persecutions, turned 
public opinion in favour of the Christians, and the tyrant had, just 
before his death, to issue an edict, which secured them full Hberty 
of conscience, and restored to them their confiscated property. 

The joint administration of the empire by several emperors 
and princes, which Diocletian had instituted, resulted, after his 
death, in bitter civil wars between the rival rulers, into the details 
of which we need not enter. They involved the empire in terrible 
miseries, which were aggravated by the attacks of foreign enemies. 
These troubles temporarily ended in the year 324, by the reunion 
of the empire under Constantine the Great, who, in every post 
he had filled, had always shown favour to the Christians, and 
who, after wavering doubtfully for some time between the purer 
forms of Paganism and Christianity, finally openly and fully em- 
braced the latter religion. The exact date of his conversion is a 
question much disputed, as he was not baptised until immediately 
before his death. With the reign of Constantine the use of the 
cross as an instrument of torture and executions ceased, and from 
an object of terror it became the recognised symbol of Christianity. 
The emperor's statue was represented as holding it, and it was 
engraved on the arms of the troops, as well as displayed upon their 
principal standard, called the Labarum. 

One of the great councils of the Christian Church, at which 
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representatives were assembled from all parts of the empire, was 
held in the year 325 at Nic«ea, in Bithynia, under the personal 
presidency of the emperor. It was one of the most memorable and 
interesting assemblies in the annals of the Church, and was called 
together to discuss some of the religious questions as to which 
the theologians of the time were divided. It was attended by 
many persons who bore on their bodies the marks of the tortures 
they had undergone in the last persecution. The creed known 
as the Nicene Creed was settled at this assembly. 

Although the example of Constantine, and the estabKshment of 
Christianity as the religion of the State, added greatly to the number 
of ite avowed adherents, as well as immeasurably to its influence 
and prestige. Paganism still continued to be the religion of a large 
part of his subjects. 

Constantino's nephew, the Emperor Julian, who succeeded 
Oonstantine's sons on the throne, relapsed into heathenism. He 
had been carefully instructed in the Christian faith, but though 
a prince of many virtues, he had a fatal tendency to intellectual 
pride, and, unhappily, the divisions in the Church and the 
examples of many members of his own family, who professed 
Christianity, were calculated to prejudice him against it, by setting 
its practical character before him in a very false and odious 
light. The apostasy of such a man at a critical period in the 
history of the Church was a most deplorable event. He did not, 
however, renew the violent persecutions, though he treated the 
Christians with harshness and injustice, and grew more and more 
bitter against them as his short reign drew to a close. His favourite 
orator represents him as believing 'that neither fire nor sword 
could change the faith of mankind ; the heart disowns the hand 
which is by terror compelled to sacrifice. Persecutions only make 
hypocrites, who are unbelievers throughout life, or martyrs, honoured 
after death.' Under these professions, however, Julian covered a 
good deal of uncharitable feeling, and his conduct was not in strict 
conformity with their tone. He deprived Christians unfairly of 
many posts of trust, especially in connection with education, and 
is accused of having neglected precautions to protect their lives in 
the tumults which arose between them and the Pagan populace. 
Apart from his treatment of the Church, his reign, considering 
the age he lived in, was a model of moderation and justice. He 
fell in battle in the year 868, the serene dignity of his dying hours 
being well worthy of a purer faith. He was the last Pagan 
emperor, but Paganism did not die out until late in the fifth 
century. It lingered longest in the rural districts and villages, 
where, the intercourse between man and man being less frequcDt 
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new ideas make slow progress ; hence, indeed, the name Pagan, 
which is derived from a Latin word meaning a Yillage. 

We have now seen how the principles of Christian &ith and 
duty were made known to mankind hy the examples of our 
Saviour's early followers. The daily virtues of their ohscure lives^ 
and their heroic endurance when called upon by persecution to give 
public proof of the sincerity of their convictions, had slowly and 
surely told their story. They had secured the triumph of the 
Church in every part of the empire, notwithstanding all the hitter 
opposition which the superstitious prejudices and selfish fes^ of 
the people and the jealous dislike of the Government had arrayed 
against them. 

In conclusion, let us consider another side of these persecutions. 
They afford some of the most striking illustrations to be found in 
history of the difficulty which even comparatively good and wise 
men have in judging impartially questions which appeal strongly 
to their feelings. The martyrdoms were, no doubt, chiefly 
prompted by low, selfish motives, but it is equally certain that 
some of the Romans who approved them were upright men 
according to their lights, to whose prejudiced eyes the new 
religion seemed strange and impious. That such men should have 
so mistaken the true character of Christianity may well impress 
upon us the great care needful in forming opinions on questions 
which threaten to disturb our cherished convictions and senti- 
ments. Above all, their errors illustrate the terrible responsibility 
which we wrongfully assume, if we endeavour to force our opinions 
on others in matters as to which they have a natural right to be 
left free. 
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On LIBEBTT. By John Stuabt Hiti- l^ew Edition. Post 

8yo. 7s. 6d, Crown 8to. price 1^. id. 
PBINCIPLE8 of POLITICAL ECONOMT. By John Stuabt Mux. 

Seventh Edition. 2 vols. 8to. 80«. Or in 1 Tol. crown 8yo. price 6s, 

ESSAYS en SOME UNSETTLED QUESTIONS of POLITICAL 
BGOKOMY. By John STUABT Km. Second Edition. 8ro.Bs,6oU 

TTTILITABIANISM. By John Stuabt Mill. New Edition. Svo. 6a, 

BISSEBTATIOKS and BISCUSSIOBS : Political, Philosophical, and 
HistoricaL By John Stuabt Hmu New Editions. 4 voas. 8to. price £2. 6s, 6d, 

EXAMINATION of Sir. W. HAMILTON'S PHILOSOPHY, and of the 

Principal Philosophical Questions diacosBed in hSB Writings. By John Stuabt 
Wlu Eonrth Edition. 8yo. ie«. 

An OUTLINE of the NECESSABY LAWS of THOUGHT ; a Treatise 
on Pure and Applied Logic. By the Most Bey. W. Thomson, Lord Archbishop 
of York, D.D. P.B.S. New Edition. Grown 8to. price 6s. 

PBIHCIPLES of ECONOMICAL PHILOSOPHY. By Hbnbt Dunninq 
Haclkod, MJL Barrister-at-Law. Second Edition. In Two Volmnes. Vol. I 
8to. price 16*. Vol. II, Past I. price 12*. Vol. II. Pabt n. fust ready. 

A SYSTEM of LOGIC, BATIOCINATIYE and rNDUCTIVE. By John 
Stuabt Mill. Ninth Edition. Two toIs. 8yo. 26*. 

SPEECHES of the BIGHT HON. LOBB MACAULAY, corrected bv 
Himself. People's Edition, orown 8yo. 3*. ed. ^ 

The OBATION of DEMOSTHENES on the CBOWN. Translated by 
. the Bight Hon. Sir B. P. Gollueb. Crown 8yo. price 6s, 

FAMILIES of SPEECH : Four Lectures deliyered before the Eoyal 
Institution of Great Britain. By the Ber. F. W. Fabbab, D J). F JLS. New 
Edition. Grown 8yo. 8*. 6d, 

CHAPTEBS on LANGUAGE. By the Key. E. W. Eabbab, D.D. F.B.S, 

New Edition. Grown 8to. 6s, 

HANDBOOK of the ENGLISH LANGUAGE. For the use of Students 
of the Universities and the Higher Classes in Schools. By B. O. T.A'nTAif m.a. 
M.D. The Ninth Edition. Grown 8vo. price 6*. * 

DICTIONABY of the ENGLISH LANGUAGE. By B. a. Latham, 
M.A. MJ>. Abridged from Dr. Latham's Edition of Johnson's English Dic^ 
tionary, and condensed into One Volume. Medium 8to. price 24*. 
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A SICnOKABT Of tba ENGLISH LAKGVA0E. By B. O. Lithax, 
M.A.. 1C.D. Founded on the Dictionary of Dr. Samuel Johnsoit, m 
edited hy the Ber. H. J. Todd, with nmneroTU Bmeadations and Addition*. 
In Fonr Yolmnee, ito. price £7. 

THESATTBTTS of ENGLISH W0BD8 and PHRASES, classified and 
arranged so as to facilitate the Bxpression of Ideas, and assist in Literaxy 
Oomposition. By P. M. Booet, H.D. Ne^ Edition. Grown Svo. 10«. (kl. 

LECTTTBES on the SCIENCE of LANGUAGE. By P. Max Hui:.£KB, 
H.A. &c. The Eighth Edition. 2 toIs. crown 8yo. 16*» 

XANUAL of ENGLISH LITEBATTTBE, Historical and Critical. By 
Thomas Abnold, MA. New Edition. Crown Svo. It, Bd. 

SOTTTHETS DOCTOB, complete in One Volume. Edited by the Bey, 
J. W. Wabteb, B J>. Square crown 8to. 12«. 6d, 

HISTOBICAL and CBITICAL COXXENTABT on the OLD TESTA- 
MENT ; with a New Translation. By M. M. Kaubgh, Ph.D. Vol. I. GeneHs, 
8yo. 18s, or adapted for. the General Beader, 12s, Vol. II. Exodus, 15s, or 
adapted for the General Header, 12s, Vol. III. Leviticus,: Pabt I. 16s. or 
adapted for the General Header, Ss, Vol. IY. Leviticus, Pabt II. 16s, or 
adapted for the General Header, Ss, 

A DICTIONABT of BOMAN and GBEEE ANTiaXTITIES, with 
about Two Thonsand Engravings on Wood from Ancient Originals, illnstratiTO 
of the Indnstrial Arts and Social Life of the Greeks and Bomans. By A. BiCH, 
B.A. Third Edition, revised and improved. Crown Svo. price 7s, Gd, 

A LATIN-ENGLISH DICTIONABT. By John T. White, D.D. 
Ozon. and J. E. Biddlb, M.A. Ozon. Fifth Edition. 1 vol. 4to. 2Ss, 

WHITE'S COLLEGE LATIN-ENGLISH DICTIONABT antermediate 
Bize), abridged for the use of University Students from the Parent Work (as 
above). Medium 8vo. Third Edition, 16s, 

WHITE'S JXTNIOB STUDENT'S COMPLETE LATIN-ENGLISH and 

ENGLISH-LATIN DICTIONABT. New Edition. Square 12mo. price 12«. 
- „.^. , f The ENGLISH-LATIN DICTIONABT, price 5s, 6d, 
eeparateiy j ,j^^ LATIN-ENGLISH DICTIONABT, price 7*. 6d, 

A LATIN-ENGLISH DICTIONABT, adapted for the Use of Middle- 
Class Schools. By John T. Whttb, D.D. Ozon. Square f cp. Svo. price 8s. 

An ENGLISH-GBEEE LEXICON, containing all the Greek Woida 
used by Writers of good authority. By C. D. Tonqs, M.A. ito. price 21«. 

Hr. TONGE'S NEW LEXICON, English and Greek, abridged from 
his larger work (as above). Bevised Edition. Square 12mo. price Ss, 6d, 

A GBEEE-ENGLISH LEXICON. Compiled by H. G. Liddell, D.D. 
Dean of Christ Church, and B. Scott, D.D. Dean of Bochester. Sizth Edition, 
Crown ito. price Sds, 

A LEXICON, GBEEE and ENGLISH, abridged from Iiddexx and 
GocfrfQ Greek-English Lexicon, Fourteenth Edition. Square 12mo. 7«. 6<i. 

A PBACTICAL DICTIONABT of tl\e PBENCH and ENGLISH LAN- 
GUAGES. By L. CoNTANSBAU. Bevised Edition. Post 8vo. 7«. 6<l. 

CONTANSEAU'S POCKET DICTIONABT, French and English, 
abridged from the above by the Author. New Edition. Square 18mo. U, <M. 
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A NEW POCKET SICTIONABT of the GEBMAN and EN0LI8H 

LANaUAQES. By F. W. LONGUAif, Balliol CoUege, Oxford. ISmo. 5«. 

VEW PRACTICAL DICTIOVABT of the GERMAN LAN0TTAOE; 

GennAn-Bogll8h and Engllsh-Q«nnan. By the Bev. W. L. Blacklet, M.A. 
and Dr. Cabl Martin FBiBDLAimiEB. Post 8vo. 7«. Sd, 

The HASTEBT of LANGTTA0E8 ; or, the Art of Speaking Foreign 
Tongues Idiomatically. By Thomas PfiJENDEBGAST. 8yo. 6«. 



Miscellaneoits Works and Popular Metaphysics. 

LECTXTBES delivered in AHEBICA in 1874. By Chablbs KmasLET, 
F.L.S. P.G.S. late Rector of Eversley. Crown 8vo. price 6i, 

OEBMAN HOHE LIPE. Keprlnted, with Kevision and Additions, 
from FroMr's Magazine. Crown 8vo. 6*. 

THE MISCELLANEOUS W0BE8 of THOMAS ABNOLD, S.D. 

Late Head Master of Rugby School and Regius Professor of Modem History in 
the XJnirersity of Oxford, collected and republished. 8to. Is, 6d, 

MISCELLANEOUS and POSTHUMOUS W0BK8 of the Late HENBT 

THOMAS BXTCELB. Edited, with a Biographical Notice, by Helxn Tatlob. 
8 Tols. 8to. price 62$, 6d. 

MISCELLANEOUS WBITINOS of JOHN CONINGTON, M.A. late 
Corpus Professor of Latin in the XTniyersity of Oxford. Edited by J. A. 
Sticonds, M.A. With a Memoir by H. J. & Smith, M. A. 2 vols. 8to. 29s. 

ESSAYS, CBITICAL and BIOGBAPHICAL. Contributed to the 
Edinburgh Review, By Henby Rooebs. New Edition, with Additions. 2 vols, 
crown 8vo. price 12*. 

ESSATS on some THEOLOGICAL CONTBOYEBSIES of the TIME. 

Contributed chiefly to the Edinburgh Review, By Hbnbt Rogers. New 
Edition, with Additions. Crown 8vo. price 6«. 

BECBEATIONS of a COUNTBT PABSON. By A. K. H. B. First 

and Second Sebies, crown 8to. 8«. 6<2. each. 

The Common-place PhUoiopher in Town and Country. By A. H. H. B. 

Crown 8vo. price 8«. 6<l. 
Leisure Hours in Town; Essays Consolatory, ^sthetical, Moral, 

Social, and Domestic. ByA.E. H.B. Crown 8to. 8«. (k(. 

The Autumn Holidays of a Country Parson ; Essays contributed \li 
Frasei's Magatine, &c. By A. K. H. B. Crown 8to. Bs. 6d, 

Seaside Musings on Sundays and Week-Days. By A. K. H. B. 

Crown 8vo. price 8<. 6d. 

The Graver Thoughts of a Country Parson. By A. K. H. B. Fibst, 
SacoHD, and Thibd Sebies, crown 8yo. 8<. 6<2. each. 

Critical Essays of a Country Parson, selected from Essays con- 
txlbuted to Fraser's Magazine, By A. K, H. B. Crown Sro. Zs. 6d. 

Sunday Afternoons at the Parish Church of a Scottish University 
City. ByA.K. H. B. Crown 8yo. S«. 6d. 
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.Letioai of XiidloAge; -with soma Account of ^nurious Cities aad 
Men. B7A,K.H. B. Orawn 9vo. 2t. 64, 

Conxuel and Comfort ipoken from a City Pnlpit. By A. K. H. B. 
Grown 8vo. pzioe 3s, 6d. 

Cliang^ed Aspeoti of TTnchanged Truths ; Memorials of St Andrews 
Sandays. By A. K, H. B. Cro-vm 8to. 3«. 6d, 

Present-day Thoughts; Memorials of St. Andrews Sundays. By 
A. K. H. B. Crown Svo. Ss. 6d, 

Landscapes, Churches, and Xoralities. By A. K. H. B. Crown 

8vo. price 8#. 6<f . 
8H0BT STUDIES on OBEAT SUBJECTS. By James Aitthont 

Fboudb, H.A. late Fellow of Sxete$r Coll. Oxford. S Tola, croiwn 8itd. priee 18«. 

or 2 vols, demy Svo. price 24«. 

SELECnONS from the WEITINGS of XOBIX MACAULAT. Edited, 
with Occasioual Explanatory, Notes, by Geobgb Oito Trrvklyan, M.P» 
1 vol. crown Svo. [/« the press. 

LOBD HACATTLAT'S KISCELLAHEOtlS WBITIKGS :— 
LiBBABT Edition. 2 vols. Svo. Portrait, 21s, 
PnoPLB'BEDinON. 1 vol. CTown Svo. 4s, 6d, 

LOBD XACATJLAT'S KUSOSLLAIIEOUS WBITIK0S and SPEECHES. 

Studbnt'8 BoinaN, i« ocown Svo. price 6s, 
The Bev. STDKEY SMITH'S MISCELLANEOUS WOBKS ; including 
his Oontiibntioiis to the Edinburgh Review, Grown Svo. 6s, 

The WIT and WISDOM of the Bey. SYDNEY SMITH ; a Selection of 
the most memorable Passages in his Writings and Conversation. 16mo. Zs, 6d, 

The ECLIPSE of FAITH; or, a Visit to a Eeligious Sceptic. ISy 
Hbnbt Booebs. Latest Edition. Fcp. Svo. price U, 

Defence of the Eolipse of Paith, by its Author ; a rejoinder to Dr. 
Newman's Reply, Latest Edition. Fcp Svo. price 3«. 6d, 

CHIPS from a OEBMAK WOEKSHOP; Essays on the Science of 
Beligion, on Mythol(^7, Traditions, and Customs, and on the Sci^ioeof Lan- 
guage. By F. Max Ut^LLSB, M.A. &c. i vols. Svo. £2. ISs, 

ANALYSIS of the PHENOMENA of the HUMAN MIND. By 

Jakes Mill. A New Edition, with Notes, Illustrative and Critical, by 
Alsxamder Bain, Andrew Findlateb, and GBORas Gbotb. Edited, with 
additional Notes, by John SruAsr Mill. 2 vols. Svo. pcioe 2S«. 

An INTBODUCTION to MENTAL PHILOSOPHY, on the Inductiye 

Method. By J. D. MOBELL, M.A. LL.D. Svo. 12«. 
PHILOSOPHY WITHOUT ASSUMPTIONS. By the Kev. T. P. 

Ktrkman, F.B.S. Hector of Croft, near Warrington. Svo. 10<. 6d. 

The SENSES and the INTELLECT. By Aisxakdbb Baqt, M.D. 
Professor of Logic in the Univeinity of Aberdeen. Third Edition. 8vo.ie«. 

The EMOTIONS and the WILL. By Ai^exandsb Bain, LL.D. Pro- 
fessor of Logic in the University of Aberdeen. Third Edition, thoiongfaly 
revised, and m great part re- written. Svo. price 15«. 

MENTAL and MOBAL SCIENCE: a Compendium of Psychology 
and Ethies. By the same Author. Thhrd Edition. Crown Svo. 10«. 6d, Or 
separately : Part L Mental Science, 6s, 6d, Pabt II. MonU Science, U, 6d, 
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XtOOIC, DEDUCTIVE and INDUCTIVE. By Ausaitdbb Baik, LL.D. 

In Two Pabis, crown Svo. lOs. 6d, Each Part may be had separately :— 

Pabt I. JDedueUon, 4a, Pabt II. Induction, 6*, 6d. 

A BUDGET of PABADOXES. By Auqusttts Db Morgan, E.B.A.S. 

andGJP.S. 8yo.lfi«. 

APPABITIONS ; a Narratire of Facts. By the Kev. B. W. Savile, 
MJL Anthor of * The Truth of the Bible ' &c. Crown 8vo. prioe 4«. 6d. 

A TREATISE of HUMAK KATUBE, being an Attempt to Introduce 
the Exptrimental Method dC Beasoning into Moral Subjects ; followed by Dia- 
logues concerning Natural Religion. By David Hums. Edited, vdHa. Notra, 
&c. by T. H. GRB3CN, Fellow and Tutor, Ball. Coll. and T.E. GBOSE,Pellow 
and Tutor, Queen's Coll. Oxford. 2 vols. Svo. 2Ss, 

S8SATS MOBAL, FOLITIC/LL, and LITEBABT. By David Hume. 
By the same Editors. 2 vols. 8yo. price 2Bs, 

The PHILOSOPHY of NECESSITY ; or, Natural Law as applicable to 
Mental, Moral, and Social Science. By Charles Brat. 8to. 9s. 

UEBEBWEO'S SYSTEM of LOGIC and HISTOBY of LOGICAL 

DOCTRINES. Translated, with Notes and Appendices, by T. M. LnvDaAT, 
. MJL F.R.S.E. 8yo. price 16s. 

7&AGMENTABY PAFEBS on SCIENCE and other Sabjects. By 
the late Sir H. Holland, Bart. Edited by his Son, the Rev. F. Holland. 8to. 
price lU. 



Astronomy^ Meteorology^ Popular Geography^ &c. 

BBINKLEY'S ASTBONOMY. Beyised and partly re-written, with 
Additional Chapters, and an Appendix of Questions for Examination. By J. W. 
Stubbs, D.D. Fellow and Tutor of Trinity College, Dublin, and F. Bbunnow, 
Fh.D. Astronomer Royal of Ireland. Crown Svo. prioe 6«. 

OUTLINES of ASTBONOMY. By Sir J. F. W. Hbbschel, Bart. 
M.A. Latest Edition, with Plates and Diagrams. Squaio crown 8yo. 12s. 

ESSAYS on ASTBONOMY, a Series of Papers on Planets and Meteors, 
the Sun and Sun-surrounding Space, Stars and Star-Cloudlets ; with a Dissertation 
on the Transit of Venus. By R. A. Pbocttob, B.A. With Plates and Wood- 
cuts. 8yo. 124. 

THE TBANSITS of VENUS ; a Popnlar Account of Past and Coming 
Transits, from the first observed by Horrocks A.D. 1639 to the Transit of 
A.D. 2012. By R. A. Proctob, B.A. Second Edition, with 20 Plates (12 coloured) 
and 38 Woodcuts. Crown 8yo. 8«. 6d. 

Tke UNIVEBSE and the COMING TBANSITS : Presenting Be- 
seaiches into and New Views respecting the Constitution of the Hearens; 
together with an Investigatiion of the Conditions of the Coming Transits of Venus. 
By B. A. Fboctob, B.A. With 22 Charts and 22 Woodcuts. 8to.16«. 

The MOON ; her Motions, Aspeet, Scenery, and Phyeieal Condition. 
By R. A. Pboctob, B.A. With Plates, Charts, Woodcuts, and Three Lunar 
Photofpmphs. Crown Syo. lbs. 

The SUN; BULEB, LIGHT, EIBE, and LIEE of the PLANETABY 

SYSTEM. By R. A. Pboctor, B.A. Second Edition, with 10 Plates (7 co- 
loured) and 107 Figures on Wood. Crown Svo. 14«. 
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OTHEB WOBIDS THAK OmtS ; the Plurality of Worlds Studied 
nnder the Light of Ileoent Scicntifio BeeearcheB. By R. A. Pboctob, B.A. 
Third Edition, with 14 Illustratioiu. Crown Svo. 10s. 6d. 

The ORBS ABOUKD US ; Familiar Essays on the Mood and Planets, 
Meteors and Comets, the Son and Coloured Pairs of Stars. By R. A. Proctob, 
B.A. Second Edition, with Charts and i Diagrams. Crown 8to. price 7«. 6<i. 

SATTIEW and its STSTEM. By B. A. Pboctob, B.A. Svo. with 14 
Plates, Us, 

The MOON, and the Condition and Confignmtions of its Surface. 
By Edmund Neison, Fellow of the Royal Astronomical Society, &c. With 26 
Maps and 5 Plates. Medium 8to. 21s. 6d. 

A NEW STAB ATLAS, for the Library, the School, and the Observatory, 
in Twelve Circular Maps (with Two Index Plates). Intended as a Companion 
to * Webb's Celestial Objects for Common Telescopes.* With a Le tt er prose 
Introduction on the Study of the Stars, illustrated by 9 Diagrams. By R. A. 
PROCTOH, B.A. Crown Svo. 5s, 

SCHELLEN'S SPECTBTIM ANALYSIS, in its application to Terres- 
trial Substances and the Physical Constitution of the Heavenly Bodies. Trans- 
lated "by Jane and C. Lassell ; edited, with Notes, by W. Huggiks, LLJ). 
F.R.S. With 13 Plates (6 coloured) and 223 Woodcuts. 8vo. price 26s, 

CELESTIAL OBJECTS for COMMON TELESCOPES. By the Ber. 
T. W. Webb, M.A. F.R.A.S. Third Edition, revised and enlarged ; with Maps, 
Plate, and Woodcuts. Crown Svo. price 7s. 6d, 

AIB and BAIN; the Beginnings of a Chemical Climatology. By 
. Robert Angus Smith, Ph.D. F.R.S. F.C.S. With 8 Illustrations. Svo. 24f. 

AIB and its BELATIONS to LIFE; being, with some Additions, 
the Substance of a Course of Lectures delivered at the Royal Institution of 
Great Britain. By W. N. Hartley, F.C.S. Demonstrator of Chemistry at King's 
College, London. Second Edition, with 66 Woodcuts. Small Hto. 6«. 

NAUTICAL STIBVETINO, an INTBODUGTION to the FBACTIGAL 

and THEORETICAL STUDY of. By J. K. Laughton, M.A. Small Svo. 6*. 

DOVE'S LAW of STOBMS, considered in connexion with the Ordinaiy 
Movements of the Atmosphere. Translated by R. H. Scott, M.A. Svo. 10«. 6(L 

KEITH JOHNSTON'S GENERAL DICTIONARY of OEOOBAPHT, 

Descriptive, Physical, Statistical, and Historical ; forming a complete Qazetteer 
of the World. New Edition, revised and corrected. 1 vol. Svo. INearlif readg. 

The PUBLIC SCHOOLS ATLAS of MODEBN 6E0GBAPHY. In 31 

Coloured Maps, exhibiting clearly the more important Physical Features of the 
Countries delineated, and Noting all the Chief Places of Historical, Commercial, 
or Social Interest. Edited, with an Introduction, by the Rev. G. Bdtlsb, MJL 
Imperial Svo. or imperial 4to. 6*. cloth. 
The PUBLIC SCHOOLS MANUAL of MODEBN OEOGBAFHY. By 
the Rev. Ceorob Butler, M.A. Principal of Liverpool College ; Editor of *Th6 
Public Schools Atlas of Modem Geography.' [InpreparcUion, 

The PUBLIC SCHOOLS ATLAS of ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY, i^ 25 

Coloured Maps. Edited by the Rev. Oborob Butler, M.A. Principal of 
Liverpool College. Imperial Svo. or imperial 4to. Is. Od. cloth. 

MAUNDEB'S TBEASUBY of GEOGBAPHY, Physical, Historical* 
Descriptive, and Political. Edited by W. Hughes, F.R.G.S. Revised BditLon, 
with 7 Maps and 16 Plates. Fcp. 6s. cloth, or IQs. 6d, bound in calf. 
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Natural History and Popular Science. 

TEXT-BOOES of SCIENCE, MECHANICAL and PHYSICAL, 
adapted for the use of Artisans and of Students in Public and Sdence Schools. 
The following Text-Books in this Series may now be had :— 

Ain>ERSON'8 Strength of Materials, small 8to. Z»» 6<2. 

Armstrong's Organic Chemistry, 85. 6<i. 

Barry's Railway Appliances, 3s. 6d. 

Bloxah's Metals, 6s, 6d. 

GooDEVB's Elements of Mechanism, 3«. 6^2. 

Principles of Mechanics, 8*. 6d. 

Griffin's Algebra and Trigonometry, 3*. 6d. Notes, 8i.6d. 

Jknkin's Electricity and Magnetism, 3s, 6d, 

Maxwell's Theory of Heat, 3*. 6d. 

Merrifibld's Technical Arithmetic and Mensuration, Zs, Sd, Key, 8«. 6d, 

Miller's Inorganic Chemistiy, 3s. 6d. 

Preece & SiVE WRIGHT'S Telegraphy, 3*. Bd. 

Shelley's Workshop Appliances, 3s, 6d. 

Thorpe's Qaantitative Chemical Analysis, 4s, ed, 

Thorpe & Muir's Qualitative Analysis, 35. Gd, 

Tilden's Chemical Philosophy, 35. Gd. 

Watson's Plane and Solid Geometry, 3*. 6d. 
*«* Other Text-Books in extension of this Series are in active preparation. 

ELEMENTABT TBEATISE on PHYSICS, Experimental and Applied. 
Translated and edited from Ganot's ^Ummts de Physique by B. Atkinson, 
Ph.D. F.C.S. Seventh Edition, revised and enlarged ; with 4 Coloured Plates 
and 758 Woodcuts. Post 8vo. 155. 

ITATirEAL PHILOSOPHY for GENERAL BEABEBS and YOVKe 

PERSONS ; being a Course of Physics divested of Mathematical Formulas 
expressed in the language of daily life. Translated from Ganot's Cours de 
Physique and by B. Atkinson, Ph.D. P.O. 8. Second Edition, with 2 Plates 
and 429 Woodcuts. Crown 8vo. price 7s. Gd, 

HELMHOLTZ'S POPIILAB LECTUBES on SCIENTIFIC SUBJECTS. 

Translated by B. Atkinson, Ph.D. F.C.S. Professor of Experimental Science, 
Staff College. With an Introduction by Professor Tyndalu Svo. with nume- 
rous Woodcuts, price 125. Gd. 

On the SENSATIONS of TONE as a Physiological Basis for the 

Theory of Music. By Hermann L. F. Helmholtz, M.D. Professor of Physics 
in the University of Berlin. Translated, with the Author's sanction, from the 
Third German Edition, with Additional Notes and an Additional Appendix, by 
Alexander J. Blus, F.R.S. &c. Svo. price 365. 

The HISTOBY of MODEBN MUSIC, a Course of Lectures delivered 
at the Royal Institution of Great Britain. By John Hullah, Professor of 
Vocal Music in Queen's College and Bedford College, and Organist of Charter- 
house. New Edition. 8vo. 85. Gd. 

The TBANSITION FEBIOD of MUSICAL HISTOBY; a Second 
Course of Lectures on the History of Music from the Beginning of the Seven- 
. teenth to the Middle of the Eighteenth Century, delivered at the Boyal Insti- 
tution. By John Hullah. New Edition. Svo. IO5. 6d. 

SOTTHD. By John Tyndall, LL.D. P.CX. F.K.S. Third Edition, 
including Recent Researches on Fog-Signalling ; Portrait and Woodcuts. 
Crown Svo. IO5. Gd, 

HEAT a MODE of MOTION. By John Tyndall, LL.D. D.CX. 
F.E.S. Fifth Edition. Plate and Woodcuts. Crown Svo. 10«. 6d. 
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CONTBIBirriONS to HOLECITLAB PHYSICS in the DOKAIlf of 

BADIAKT HEAT. By J. a:TNDAij:., LL.D. D.C.L. F.B.S. With 2 Flatw and 
81 Woodcuts. 870. 16«. 

BEI^£AECHE8 on DIAl^AGNETISM and MAaNE-CBYSTALUG 

ACTION ; inclndiiig the Question of Diamagnetlo Polarity. By J. Ttsdau., 
M.D. D.OX. F.B.S. Witli 6 plates and many Woodcuts. 8to. lU. 

NOTES of a GOUBSE of SEVEK LECTITBES on ELECTBICAL 

PHENOMENA and THEORIES, delivered at the Boyal Institutloii, a.d. 1870. 
By John Ttkdall, LL.D., D.O.L., F.B.S. Crown 8vo. Ij. Mwed ; 1«. 6d, c]oth« 

SIX LEGTUBES on LIGHT delivered in America in 1872 and 1873. 
By John Tyndall, LL.D. D.C.L. F.B.S. Second Bdition, with Portrait, 
Plate, and C9 Diagrams. Crown 8vo. 7«. 6d. 

NOTES of a GOUBSE of NINE LEGTUBES on LIGHT delivered at the 
Royal Institution, A.d. 1B69. By John Ttkdall, LL.D. D.O.I«. F.B.S. 
Crown 8to. price 1«. sewed, or U, 6<f. cloth. 

EBAGMENTS of SGIENCE. By John Tyndall, LL.D. D.C.L. P.IU3. 

Third Edition, with a New Introduction. Crown 8to. 10«. 64, 

LIGHT SGIENGE for LEISITBE HOUBS; a Series of Familiar 
Essays on Scientific Subjects, Natural Phenomena, &c. By B. A. Pbociob, 
B.A. First and Second Series. Crown 8vp. 7«. 6d, each. 

A TBEATISE on MAGNETISM, General and Terrestrial. By Hmc- 
pmoEY Lloyd, D.D. D.G.L., Provost of Trinity College, Dublin. 8vo. 10«. 6<L 

ELEMENTABY TBEATISE on the WAVE-THEOBY of LIGHT. 

By HuMPHRBT Lloyd, D.D. D.C.L. Provost of Trinity College, Dublin. Third 
Edition, revised and enlarged. 8vo. price 10«. 6d, 

The GOBBELATION of PHYSIGAL FOBGES. By the Hon. Sip W. R. 
Grove, M.A. F.R.S. one of the Judges of the Court of Common Pleas. Sixth 
Edition, with other Contributions to Science. 8vo. price 15s. 

The GOMFABATIYE ANATOMY and PHYSIOLOGY of the VEBTE- 

BRATB ANIMALS. By RICHARD OwEN, F.R.S. D.C.L. With 1,472 Woodcuts. 
8 vols. 8vo. £3. 18«. 6d. 

PBINGIPLES of ANIMAL MECHANIGS. By the Rev. S. Hatohtoic, 

F.R.S. Fellow of Trin. Coll. Dubl. M.D. Dubl. and D.GX. Oxon« Second 
Edition, with 111 Figures on Wood. 8vo. 21«. 

BOGES GLA8SIEIED and DESGBIBED. By Bebneard Vok Gotta. 
English Edition, by P. H. Lawbencob; with English, German, and Fxeook» 
Synonymes. Post 8vo. lis. 

The ANGIENT STONE IMPLEMENTS, WEAPONS, and OBKA- 

MBNTS of GREAT BRITAIN. By John Bvanb, F.R.S. F.S.A. With 2 PbtM 
and 47< Woodcuts. 8vo. price 2St, 

The NATIVE BAGES of the PAGIFIG STATES of NOBTH AMEEICA. 

By Hubert Howe Bancroft. 6 vols. 8vo. with Maps, £6. 6*. 

The OBIGIN pf GIVILISATION and the PBIMITIVE CONBITIOH 

of MAN ; Mental and Social Condition of Savages. By Sir John Lubbook. 
Bart. M.P. F.R.S. Third Edition, with 25 Woodcuts. 8vo. 18*. 

BIBLE ANIMALS; being a Description of every Living Creatnso 
mentioned in the Scriptures, from the Ape to the Coral. By the Rev, J. Q. 
Wood, M.A. F.L.S. With about 112 Vignettes on Wood. 8vo. 14*. 
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H0US8 WITHOITT HANDS ; a Bescription of the Habitations of 
AoimaSe, classed acoordinR to their Principle of Oonstmction. By the Ber. J. 
O. Wood, M^ 7X.S. With about 140 Tignettes on Wood. 8vo. lit. 

INSECTS AT HOME; a Popular Account t]f Britfsh Insects, tUeir 
Stmctnre, Habits, and TransformationB. By the Ber. J. O. Wood, K.A. FX.S. 
With npwaids of 700 IllnBtrations. Sro. pztoe lis, 

INSECTS ABBOAD; a Popular Account of Foreign Insects, their 
Stmctnre, Habits, and Transformations. By J. G. Wood, K.A. F.L.8. Printed 
and illustrated imiformly with * Insects at Home.' 8to. prioe 21«. 

STBAN0E DWELLINGS; a description of the Habitations of 
Animals, abridged from * Homes without Hands.' By the Bey. J. Q-. Wood, 
M.A. PJjja, With about 60 Woodcut Illustrations. Grown 6to. inrice 7s, Qd. 

OUT of DOOBS ; a Selection of original Articles on Practical Natural 
History. By the Bey. J. O. Wood, M«A. F.L.S. With Bleven lUustratiQns from 
Original Designs engraved on Wood by CK Feanion. Oiown Bvo. price 7«. €d. 

A FAMILIAB HISTOBY of BIBDS. By E. Stanley, D.D. F.RS. 
late Lord Bishop of Norwich. Seventh Edition, with Woodcuts. Pep. 8j. 6d. 

The SEA and its LIVING WONDEES, By Dr. Geobob Habtwici. 
Latest revised Edition. 8vo. with many Illustrations, 10«. 6d, 

The TBOPICAL WOBLD. By Dr. GfiOBls* HAB*rWto. With above 160 
Illustrations. Latest revised Edition. 8vo. prioe 10«. 6d, 

The SITBTEBBANEAN WOBLD. By Dr. Geobob Habtwig. With 
8 Maps and about 80 Woodcuts, including $ full size of page. 8vo. price 10«. 6d, 

The FOLAB WOBLD, a Popular Description of Han and Nature in the 
Arctic and Antarctic Bef^lons of the Globe. By Dr. Qborob Habtwiq. With 
8 Chromoxylographs, 8 Maps, and 85 Woodcuts. 8vo. 10«. 6d, 

THE AEBIAL WOBLD. By Dr. G. HABTWia. New Edition, with 8 
Chromoxylographs and 60 Woodcut Illustrations. 8vo. prioe 21i. 

EIBBY and SPENCERS INTBODTTCTION to ENTOHOLOOY, or 

Elements of the Natural History of Insects. 7th Edition. Grown 8vo. fe. 

MADNDEB'S TBEASTTBY of NATXTBAL HISTOBY, or Popular 
Dictionary of Birds, Beasts, Fishes, Beptiles, Insects, and Creeping Things. 
With above 900 Woodcuts. Fcp. 8vo. price Bt, cloth, or 10s, 6d, bound in calf. 

HADNDEB'S SCIENTIFIC and LITSBABY TBEASUBY. New 
Edition, thoroughly revised and in great part rewritten, with above 1^000 
new Articles, by J. Y. Johnson. Fcp. 8vo. 6s, cloth, or 10*. 6d, calf. 

BBANDE'S DICTIONABY of SCIENOE, LITEBATITBE, and ABT. 

Be-edited by the Bev. G&orok W. Cox^ KJL. late Scholar of Trinity Callege, 
Oxford ; asdsted by Contributors of eminent Scientific and Literary .Acquire- 
ments. New Edition, revised. 8 vols, tnedinin 8vo. 68«; 

HANDBOOK of HABDY TBEES, SjHBDBS, and HEBBAGEQDS 

PLAlirrS, containing Descriptions, Native Countries, '&c. o^ a Selection of the 
Bese Species in Cnltivatlon; togeth^ witli^ Cultural Details, Comparative' 
Hardiness, Suitability for Particular Po6itioit8,&o. ByW.lB.HsvsuEr. Based on 
Droais^ and Naudxn's Manuel de FAmatcw des fyrdinSyttiDA including tha2M 
Original Woodcuts. Medium 8vo. ai«. 
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A GEVEBAL 8Y8TE1I of BOTAHT DESCBIFTIVE and ANALYTICAL. 

By E. Le IfAorr, and J. Dxcaisns, Kemben of the Institute of France. 
Translated by Mrs. Hookxr. The Orders arranged after the Method followed 
in the Universities and Schools of Oreat Britain^ its Colonies, America, and 
India ; with an Appendix on the Katnral Method, and other Additions, by 
J. D. HooKEB, F.B.S. &c. Second Thousand, with 5,600 Woodcuts. Imperial 
8yo. 31«. 6d, 

The TBEABXTBY of BOTANY, or Popular Dictionary of the Vegetable 
Kingdom ; including a Olossary of Botanical Terms. Edited by J. LniDLnr, 
F.B.S. and T. Moobb, F.L.S. assisted by eminent Contributors. With 274 
Woodcuts and 20 Steel Plates. Two Parts, fcp. 8to. lis, cloth, or 21«. eaSL 

The ELEMENTS of BOTANY for FAMILIES and SCHOOLS. 

Tenth Edition, reyised by Thomas Moobb, FX.S. Fcp. 8to. with 164 Wood- 
cuts, 3«. 6d, 

The ROSE AMATEITB'S 0iriDE. By Thomas Eiyebs. Fourteenth 
Edition. Fcp. 8to. is, 

LOUDON'S ENCYCLOFJEDIA of PLANTS ; comprising the Specific 

Character, Description, Culture, History, &c. of all the Plants found in 
Oreat Britain. With upwards of 12,000 Woodcuts. 8to. 42«. 

EOBEST TBEES and WOODLAND SCENEBY, as described in Ancient 
and Modem Poets. By William Menzies, Deputy Surveyor of Windsor Forest 
and Parks, &c. With Twenty Chromo-lithographic Plat^. Folio, price £5 5s, 



Chemistry and Physiology. 

A DICTIONABY of OHEMISTBY and the Allied Branches of other 
Sciences. By Hbnrt Watts, F.R.S. assisted by eminent Contributors. 
Seven Volumes, medium 8to. price £10. 16«. 6d. 

ELEMENTS of OHEMISTBY, Theoretical and Practical. By W. Au^eh 
Miller, M.D. late Prof, of Chemistry, King's Coll. London. New 
Bdition. 8 vols. 8vo. Part I. Chemical Physics, Us, Part n. 
iKOROANio Chehistht, 21«. Pabt III. ORGAiao Chemistrt, New Edition 
in the press. 

SELECT METHODS in CHEMICAL ANALYSIS, chiefly IKOB- 
GANIC. By Wiluam Cbooxbs, F.B.S. With 22 Woodcuts. Crown 8to. 
jndoe Us, 6d. 

A FBACTICAL HANDBOOK of DYEING and CALICO PBINTIKO. 

By William Cbooees, F.B.S. With 11 Page Plates, 49 Specimens of Djed and 
Printed Fabrics, and 86 Woodcuts. 8ro. 42s, 

OUTLINES of PHYSIOLOGY, Human and Comparative. Bj John 
Marshall, F.B.C.S. Surgeon to the University College Hospital. 2 Tok. 
crown 8yo. with 122 Woodcuts, Z2s. 

HEALTH in the HOITSE ; a Series of Lectures on Elementary Physi- 
ology in its application to the Daily Wants of Man and Animals, delivered to 
the Wives and Children of Working Men in Leeds and Saltaire. By Catbsbikb 
M. BucKTON. New Edition, revised. Small 8vo. Woodcuts, 2s, 
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The Fine Arts, and Illustrated Editions. 

A DICTIOKABY of ABTISTB of the ENGLISH SCHOOL: Painters, 
Sculptors, Architects, Engravers, and Ornamentists ; witii NoUoesof their Liref 
and Works. By 8. REDaitAYE. 8to. 16^. 

XOOBE'S IBISH MELODIES, with 161 Steel Plates from Original 
Drawings by D. Maclisjs, R.A. Super-royal 8vo. 2U. 

LOBD UACAIILAT'S LAYS of AKCIENT BOME. With 90 Illustra- 
tions on Wood, from the Antique, from Drawings by G. Schabf. Fop. 4to. 21«. 

Miniature Edition of Lord Macanlay's Lays of Ancient Borne, 

with the Illustrations (as above) reduced in Lithography. Imp. IGmo. 10«. 6d, 

POEMS. By William B. Scott. I. Ballads and Tales. II. Studies 
from Nature. III. Sonnets &c. Illustrated by 17 Etchings by W. B. Scott 
(the Author) and L. Alma Tadbua. Crown 8to. price 15«. 

HALF-HOUB LECTUBES on the HISTOBT and FBACTICE of the 

FINE and ORNAMENTAL ARTS. By Wiluam B. Scott. Third Edition, 
with 60 Woodcuts. Crown 8vo. 84. 6(2. 

The THBEE CATHEDBALS DEDICATED to ST. FATTL, in LOKDOK ; 

their History from the Foundation of the First Building in the Sixth Century 
to the Proposals for the Adornment of the Present Cathedral. By William 
Longman, F.A.S. With numerous Illustrations. Square crown 8to. 21i. 

IK FAIBTLAHD; Pictures from the Elf- World. By Richard 
Doylx. With a Poem by W. Alunoham. With Sixteen Plates, containing 
Thirty-six Designs printed in Colours. Second Edition. Folio, price I5s. 

The KEW TESTAMENT, illustrated with Wood Engravings after the 
Early Masters, chiefly of the Italian SchooL .Crown 4to. 63«. cloth, gilt top ; 
or £5 bt, elegantly bound in morocco. 

SACBED and LEGENDABT ABT. By Mrs. Jameson. 

Legends of the Saints and Martyrs. New Edition, with 19 
Etchings and 187 Woodcuts. 2 vols, square crown 8yo. 31«. 6d. 

Legends of the Monastic Orders. New Edition, with 11 Etchings 
and 88 Woodcuts. 1 vol. square crown 8yo. 21«. 

Legends of the Madonna. New Edition, with 27 Etchings and 
165 Woodcuts. 1 vol. square crown 8to. 2U, 

The History of Our Lord, with that of his Types and Precursors. 
Completed by Lady Eastlake. Revised Edition, with 31 Etchings and 
281 Woodcuts. 2 vols, square crown 8vo. 42s. 



The Useful Arts^ Manufactures^ &c. 

GWILrS ENCYCLOPEDIA of ABCHITECTirBE, with above 1,600 
Engravings on Wood. New Edition, revised and enlarged by Wtatv 
Papwobth. 8vo. S2«. 6<2. 

HINTS on HOUSEHOLD TASTE in FUBNITirBE, UFHOLSTEBY, 

and other Details. By Chablbs L. EAsrrLAKS, Architect. New Edition, 
With about 90 lliustrationB. Square crown 8to. 14i. 

B 
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IKBITBTBIAL CHEXISTBY; a Manual for Manufacturers and for 

vae in Colleges or Technical Schools. Being a Translation of pTDfessors Stohmaon 
and Bngler's German Edition of Paten's Pt4ci* de Chimie Industrielle, by Dr. 
J. p. Babbt. Edited and supplemented by B.H. Paul, Fh J). 8to. with Plates 
and WoodcntB. [in (he press, 

TrnVB DICTIOVABY of ABTS, MAinTFACTimEB, and lOHXS. 

Berenth Edition, rewritten and enlarged by Bobxbt Hukt, FJLS. assisted by 
nnmerons Contributors eminent in Science and the Arts, and familiar with 
Kanof actnres. With aboye 2,100 Woodcnts. 8 rols. medinm 8to. £5 fi«. 

HAKLBOOK of FSACTICAL TSLEGSAFHT. By R. S. Cullky 

Kemb. Inst. O.E. Engineer-in-Chlef of Telegraphs to the Post OfDoe. Sixth 
Edition, with 144 Woodcuts and 5 Plates. 8vo. price l&i. 

TEIEGEAPHY. By W. H . Prebce, C.E. Divisional Engineer, P.O. 
Telegraphs ; and J. SiVEwniGHT, M.A. Superintendent (Engineering Depart- 
ment) P.O. Telegraphs. Small Svo. with 160 Woodcuts, 3s, 6d. 

XAILWAY APPLIANCES; a Description of Details of Kailway 
Construction subsequent to the completion of the Earthworks and Masonry, 
including a short Notice of Railway Rolling Stock. By J. W. Barry, Member 
of the Institution of Civil Engineers. Small Sro. with 207 Woodcnts, 3s. 6d^ 

ENCTCLOPJEDIA of CIVIL EKGIKEEBIVG, Historical, Theoretical, 
andPracticaL By E. Crest, C.E. With above 3,000 Woodcnts. 8to. 42c 

OCCASIONAL PAFEES on SITBJECTS connected with CIVIL EH- 
OINEERING, G-UNNBRY, and Naval Architecture. By Mxchaki. Scott, 
Hemb. Inst. C.E. & of Inst. N.A. 2 vols. Svo. with Plates, 42s, 

KAVAL FOWEBS and their POLICY, with Tabular Statements of 
British and Foreign Ironclad Navies, giving Dimensions, Armour, Details of 
Armament, Engines, Speed, &c. By John C. Pagst. Svo. 10«. 6d. 

TBEATI8E on MILLS and HILLWOBK. By Sir W. Faibbairn, 
Bart. F.B.& New Edition, with 18 Plates and 322 Woodcnts, 2 vols. 8to. 82s. 

UBEFTTL nrFOBXATIOK for ENOINEEBS. By Sir W. FAiBBAnur, 
Bart. F.R.S. Revised Edition, with Illustrations. 3 vols, crown Svo. price 31«. Sd, 

The APPLICATION of CAST and WBOUGHT IBON to Building 

Purposes. By Sir W. Fairbairn, Bart. F.R.a Fourth Edition^ enlarged ; with 
6 Plates and 118 Woodcnts. 8vo. price 16«. 

The THEOBY of 8TBAIKS in OIBDEBS and similar Stmctnies, 
with Observations on the application of Theory to Practice, and Tables of the 
Strength and other Properties of Materials. By Bindon B. Stone7, M.A, 
M. Inst. C.E. New Edition, royal Svo. with 6 Plates and 123 Woodcuts, Z6s, 

A TBEATISE on the STEAM EKOINE, in its yarious Applications 
to Mines, Mills, Steam Navigation, Railways, and Agriculture. By J. Bourns, 
O.E. Eighth Edition ; with Portrait, 87 Plates, and 546 Woodcnts. 4to. 42«. 

CATECHISH of the STEAM ENOIKE, in its yarions Applications to 
Mines, Mills, Steam Navigation, Railways, and Agriculture. By the Hma 
Author. With 89 Woodcuts. Fop. Svo. 6t, 

EAKBBOOK of the STEAM ENGINE. By the same Anthor, forming 
a Est to the Catechism of the Steam Engine, with 67 Woodcnts* Fcp. 9s, 

BOVXHE'fif BECENT IMPBOYEMEKTS in the STEAM EH0IKE in ito 

Tarloaa appUoations to Mines, Mills, Steam Navigation, Railways, and Agri- 
culture. By John Boxtbnv, O.E. New Edition, with 124 Woodcuts. Fcp. Svo. 6<. 
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FSACnCAL TSEATISE on METALLITBGY, adapted from the last 
Oennan Edltloii of Professor Ebrl*8 MeUOlurgy by W. Cbookbs, F.B.S. &o. 
and B. Bohbio, Fh.D. M.E. With 625 Woodcuts. 8 vols. 8yo. prioe £4 19i. 

XITCHELL'8 MAHUAL of PRACTICAL ASSATIN0. Fourth Edi- 
tion, for the most part rewritten, with all the recent Discoyeries incorporated, 
byW. Obookbs, F.B.a With 199 Woodcuts. 8to. 31«. 6<l. 

LOITBON'S ENCYCLOPEDIA of AOBICTTLTUBE : comprising the 
Laying-out, Improvement, and Management of Landed Property, and the Cultl- 
Tation and Economy of Agricultural Produce. With 1,100 Woodcuts. 8yo. 21«. 

Loudon's EneyolopaBdia of Gardening: comprisint; the Theory and 
Practice of Horticulture, Floriculture, Arboriculture, and Landscape Gardening, 
With 1,000 Woodcuts. 8to.21#. 

EEMINISCENCES of FEN and MEBE. By J. M. Heathcotb, 
With 27 Illustrations and 3 Maps. Square crown 8vo. price 28<. 



Religious and Moral Works. 

CHRISTIAN LIFE, its COURSE, its HINDRANCES, and its 
HELPS ; Sermons preached mostly in the Ohapel of Bugby School. By the 
late Ber. Thouab Abnold, D.D. 8vo. 7i. M, 

CHRISTIAN LIFE, its HOPES, its FEARS, and its CLOSE; 

Sermons preached mostly in the Chapel of Bugby SohooL By the late Ber. 
Thomas Abnold, D.D. 8yo. 7«. 6d. 

SERMONS chiefly on the INTERPRETATION of SCRIPTURE. 

By the late Bey. Thomas Arnold, D.D. 8to. price Is, 6d. 

SSRMONS preached in the Chapel of Bugby School; with an Address 
before Confirmation. By the late Bev. Thomas Abnold, D.D. F(sp. 8to. S«. %d, 

THREE ESSAYS on RELIGION: Nature; the Utility of Religion; 
Theism. By John Stuabt Mill. 8yo. price 10«. 6(2. 

INTRODUCTION to the SCIENCE of RELIGION. Four Lectures 
delivered 'at the Boyal Institution; with Two Essays on False Analogies and 
the Philosophy of Mythology. By P. Max MIJllsb, M.A. Grown 8yo. 10«. 6A 

SUPERNATURAL RELIGION; an Inquiry into the Reality of Divine 
Berelation. Sixth Edition, carefully reyised, with Eighty Pages of New Preface. 
2 yols. 8yo. 24«. 

NOTES on the EARLIER HEBREW SCRIPTURES. By Sir G. B. 
AiBT,£.C.B. 8yo. prioe 6«. 

ISLAH under the ARABS. By Eobest Dbubib Osbobn, Major in 

the Bengal Staff Corps. 8yo. 12«. 

RELIGION and SCIENCE, their Relations to each other at the Present 
Day ; Three Essays on the Grounds of Beligions Beliefs. By Stanley T. Gibson, 
B.D.. late Fellow of Queen's College, Cambridge. 8yo. 10«. M. 

The PRIUITiyE and CATHOLIC FAITH in Relation to the Church 
of England^ Dy the Bey. B. W. Sayilb, M Jl. Beet or of ShiOingford, Exeter, 
Author of < Truth of the Bible ' &c. 8yo. price 7i. 
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BTVOirniS of the OLD TE8TAKEKT, their BEABIVa on CHRIS- 

TIAN FAITH and PBACTICB. By the Ber. B. B. Gibdlbsiovb, ILA. 8to. 16«. 

An IHTBODTTCTION to the THEOLOGY of the CHT7BCH of 

ENGLAND, in «ii Exposition of the Thirty-nine Artides. By the Ber. T. P. 
BouLTBKS, LL.D. New Edition, Fop. 8to. piioe 6«. 

An EXPOSITION of the 89 ARTICLES, Historical and BoctrinaL 
By E. Habold Bbownb, D.D. Lord Bishop of Winchegter. New Edit. Svo. ISt. 

The LIPE and EPISTLES of ST. PAITL. By the Kev. W. J. 
COKTBEABB, M.A., and the Very Bev. J. S. Howbon, D.D. Dean of Chester :— 

LiBRABT Edition, with all the Original lUostrations, llaps, Landscapes oo 
Steel, Woodcuts, &c. 2 toIs. 4to. 42«. 

IMTBRMHDIATB Editiok, With a Selection of Maps, Plates, and Woodcats. 
2 TOls. square crown Svo. 21«. 

Studbnt's Edition, revised and condensed, with 46 Illnstrations and Maps. 
1 vol. crown 8yo. price 9/, 

HISTORY of the REFORMATION in EUROPE in the TIKE of 

CALVIN. By the Her. J. H. Merle D'Aubigx6, D.D. Translated by W. L. B. 
Cates. 7 vols. Svo. price £5. 11*. 

•»• Vol. VIII. completing the Work, is preparing for publication. 

NEW TESTAMENT COMNENTARIES. By the Rev. W. A. O'Conob. 
B.A. Bector of St. Simon and St. Jude, Manchester. Crown Svo. 
Epistle to the Romans, price Za. 6d, 
Epistle to the Hebrews, As, 6d. 
St. John's Gospel, lOs. 6d. 

A CRITICAL and GRAMMATICAL COMMENTARY on ST. PAUL'S 

Epistles. By C. J. Elucoti, D.D. Lord Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol. 8to. 
Galatians, Fourth Edition, 8«. 6d. 
Ephesians, Fourth Edition, Ss, 6d. 
Pastoral Epistles, Fourth Edition, lOs, 6d, 
Philippians, Colossians, and Philemon, Third Edition, lOs. 6d, 
Thessalonians, Third Edition, 7«. 6d, 

HISTORICAL LECTURES on the LIPE of OITR LORD. By 

C. J. Eujcorr, D.D. Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol. Sixth Edition. Svo. 12<. 

EYIDEKCE of the TRUTH of the CHRISTIAN RELIGION derived 

from the Literal Fulfilment of Prophecy. By Alexander IDeith, D.D. 37th 
Edition, with Plates, in square Svo. 12s, 6d, ; 89th Edition, in post Svo. 6«. 

HISTORY of ISRAEL. By H. Ewald, late Professor of the Univ. of 
Oottingen. TranfOated by J. E. Caapbxteb, M.A., with a Preface by BusaiLL 
Mabtinbau, M.A. 6 vols. Svo. 63s. 

The ANTIQUITIES of ISRAEL. BjHbinrich Ewald, late Professor 
of the University of G'dttingen. Translated from the German by Hbnry Suajdx 
Solly, MJL. Svo. price 12*. 6d. 

The TREASURY of BIBLE KNOWLEDGE ; being a Dictionaiy of the 
Books, Persons, Places, Events, and other matters of which mention is made in 
Holy Scripture. By Bev. J. Atrb, M.A. With Maps, 16 Plates, amd numeioat 
Woodcuts. Fcp. Svo. price 6s, cloth, or 10s, Gd, neatly bound in calf. 
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LECTTJSES on tlie FEKTATEIICH and the MOABITE STOITE. 
By the Bight Ber. J. W. Oolenso, D.D. Bishop of NataL Syo. 12«. 

ThePElTTATEirCHandBOOKof JOS&ITACBITICALLT EXAMINED. 

By the Bight Ber. J. W. Golenso, D.D. Bishop of Natal. Crown 8yo. 6«. 

An IKTBODirGTION to the STIIDT of the NEW TESTAMENT, 

Critical, Bzegetical, and Theological. By the Rev. S. Davidson, D.D. LL.D. 
2 Tols. 8vo. price ZOs. 

80HE QITESTIOKS of the DAY. By the Author of * Amy Herbert.' 
Crown 8to. price 2#. M, 

THOXreHTS for the AGE. By the Author of * Amy Herbert,' &c. 
New Edition, reyiaed. Fcp. Syo, price 8«. 6d. 

The DOCTBIKE and FBAGTICE of CONFESSION in the CHIIBCH of 

ENGLAND. By the Bev. W. B. Jblf, B.D. 8yo. price 7«. 6d. 

PBEPABATION for the HOLY COHMUNION ; the Devotions chiefly 
from the Works of Jsbemt Tatlob. By Miss Bbwkll. 82mo. S«. 

LYEA GEBMANICA, Hymns translated from the German by Miss 
C. WiKKWOBTH. Fcp. 8yo. price 5i. 

SFIBITirAL SONGS for the SHITDAYS and HOLIDAYS throngh- 
ont the Year. By J. 8. B. Monsbll, LL.D. Ninth Thousand. Fcp. 8yo. 6s. 
18mo. 2s, 

ENDEAYOUBS after the GHBISTIAK LIFE : Discourses. By the 
Bev. J. Mabtinxau, LL.D. Fifth Edition, carefully revised. Crown 8yo. 7«. 6d. 

HYMNS of FBAISE and FBAYEE, collected and edited by the Rev. 
J. Mabtinbau, LLJ>. Crown 8vo. is, 6d, 82mo. U, 6(2. 

The TYFES of GENESIS, briefly considered as revealing the Develop- 
ment of Human Nature. By,ANDBBWJuE3S8. Third Edition. Crown 8yo. 7«.6<f. 

The SECOND DEATH and the EESTITUTION of ALL THINGS ; 

with some Preliminary Remarks on the Nature and Inspiration of Holy Scrip- 
ture. By Andbbw Juxbs. Fourth Edition. Crown 8yo. 3s, 6d, 

WHATELTS INTBODITCTOBY LE8S0H8 on the CHBISTIAN 
Evidenees. 18mo. 6d, 

BISHOF JEBEMY TAYLOB'8 EHTIBE WOBKS. With Life by 
Bishop Hebbb. Bevlsed and corrected by the Bev. C. F. Eosn. Complete in 
Ten Volumes, Sva doth, price £6, 6s, 



Travels^ Voyages^ &c. 



The INDIAN ALPS, and How we CroBsed them : being a Narrative 
of Two Years' Residence in the Eastern Himalayas, and Two Months' Tour 
into the Interior, towards Einchinjunga and Mount EYercst. By a Lady 
PiONKSB. With Illustrations from Original Drawings made on the spot by the 
Authoress. Imperial 8yo. 42«. 
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TTBOL and the TTBOLESS; being an Aeconnt of the People and 
the Land, in their Social, Sporting, and Ifatmtaineedng Aflpacto* By W. A. 
Baxllie Gbohmav. With nomerooB IllustrationB from Sketche s by the Author. 
Grown 8to. lU. 

«The FBOSTY CAXTCASXTS; » An Account of a Walk through Part of 
the Range, and of an Aaoent dl Blhnu in the Bummer of 1874. By P. C. Gsotb. 
With Bight ninstrationB engraved on Wood by B. Whymper, from Photogx^hs 
taken during the Journey, and a If ap. Crown 8vo. prioe 16«. 

A JOVBHEY of 1,000 MIIJ;S through EaTPT and VVBIA to the 

SECOND CATARACT of the NILE. By Amelia B. Bdwabds. With numerous 
IllustrationB from Drawings by the Authoress, Map, Flans, Facsimiles, Sic 
Imperial 8to. lln the Autumn, 

OTEB the SEA and FAB AWAY; being a Narrative of a Kamble 
round the World. By Thokas Woodsxnb Hinchliff, M.A. F.R.G-.S. Pieddent 
of the Alpine Club, Author of * Bummer Months among the Alps.' With 
14 full-page Dlustrations, engraved on Wood from Photographs and Sketches. 
Medium 8vo. 21«. 

THROUGH BOSNIA and the HEBZEGOYINA on FOOT dnring the 

INSURRECTION, August and September 1875 ; with an Historical Review of 
Bosnia, and a Glimpse at the Croats, Slavonians, and the Ancient Republic of 
Ragusa. By A. J. Evans, B.A. F.B.A. With Map and 58 Wood Engravings 
from Photographs and Sketches by the Author. 8vo. 18«. 

DISGOYEBIES at EFHESITS, inclnding the Site and Remains of the 
Great Temple of Diana. By J. T. Wood, F.S.A. 1 vol. Imperial 8vo. copiously 
illustrated. {Itithepreu, 

MEH0BIAL8 of the DISCOYEBY and EABLY 8ETTLEMEKT of 

the BERMUDAS or 80MERS ISLANDS, from 1615 to 1685. Compiled from 
the Colonial Records and other original sources. By Major-General J. H. 
Lkfbot, R.A. C.B. F.R.S. &c. Governor of the Bermudas. 8vo. with Hap. 

[In the presi, 

ITALIAB' ALPS ; Sketches in the Mountains of Ticino, Lombardy, 
the Trentino, and Yenetia. By ' Douolas W. Fbbshfisld, Bditor of * The 
Alpine Journal.' Square crown 8vb. with Maps and Illustrations, price 15«. 

The BIPLE and the HOUND in CEYLOK. By Sir Sakubl W. 
Bakkb, M.A. F.R.G.S. New Bdition, with Illustrations engraved on Wood bj 
G. Pearson. Crown 8vo. 7s, 6<l. 

EIGHT YEARS in CEYLOK. By Sit Samuel W. Bakes, MJL 
F.R.G.S. New Edition, with BlustrationB engraved on Wood, by G. FeuBOiu 
Crown 8vo. 7s. Bd, 

TWO YEABB IK FIJI, a Descriptive Narrative of a Eesidence in the 
Fijian Group of Islands; with some Account of the Fortunes of Foreign 
Settlers and Colonists up to the Time of the British Annexation. By LmoH 
FoBBBB, M.D. F.R.G.S. Grown 8vo. 8#. 6d. 

MEETIKG the BIIK ; a Journej all round the World through E^m)t, 
China. Japan, and California. By WnxiAH Sihpson, FJt.G.8. Witk48HaUo* 
types and Wood Bngravings from Drawings by the Author. Medium 8vo. ^ 

ITKTBODDEH PEAKS and UKFBEQXTEKTEB VALLEYS; a Mid- 
summer Ramble among the Dolomites. By Amelia B. Bdwabds. With a 
Map and 27 Wood Engravings. Medium 8vo. 21i. 
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The BOLOHITE HOTMrTAINS; Excursions through Tyrol, Carintiiia, 
Carniola, and Frinli, 1861-1863. By J. Gilbbbt and a. 0. Ghubohill, F.B.G.S. 
With numerous lUQstrations. Square crown Svo. 21s, 

The ALPINE CLUB HAP of SWITZERLAND, with parts of the 
Neighbouring Countries, on the Scale of Four Miles to an Inch. Edited by B. 
G. Nichols, F.S.A. F.E.G-.S. In Four Sheets, price 42<. or mounted in a case, 
62«. 6d, Each Sheet may be had separately, price 12«. or mounted in a case, I5«. 

MAP of the CHAIN of MONT BLANC, from an Actual Survey in 
1863-1864. By Adams-Beillt, F.B.G.S. M.A..C. Published under the Au- 
thority of the Alpine Club. In Ghromolithography on extra stout drawing* 
paper 28in. x 17in. price 10«. or mounted on canvas in a folding case, 125. 6d. 

HOW to SEE NOEWAY. By Captain J. R. Campbell. With Map 
and 6 Woodcuts. Fcp. Svo. price 5s, 

GUIDE to the PYRENEES, for the use of Honntaineers. By 
Gharlbb Paces. With Map and Illustrations. Grown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

The ALPINE OITIDE. By John Ball, M.R.I.A. late President of 
the Alpine Glub. 8 vols, post 8vo. Thoroughly Revised Editions, with Maps 
and ninstrations :— I. Western Alps, 6s, 6d. II. Central Alps, Is, 6d. IIL 
Eastern Alps, IQs, 6cU Or in Ten Parts, price 2s. 6(2. each. 

Introduction on Alpine Travelling in General, and on the Geology 

of the Alps, price Is, Each of the Three Volumes or Parts of the Alpine Ouide 
may be had with this Intboduoxion prefixed, price Is, extra. 



Works of Fiction. 

HIGGLEDY-PIGGLEDY ; or. Stories for Everybody and Everybody's 
Children. By the Right Hon. B. M. Knatghbull-Hugessen, M.P. With Nine 
Illustrations from Original Designs by R. Doyle, engraved on Wood by G. 
Pearson. Crown Svo. price Gs. 

WHISPERS from FAIRYLAND. By the Right Hon. E. H. Knatch- 
BULL-HuOESSKN, M.P. With Nine Illustrations from Original Designs engraved 
on Wood by G. Pearson. Crown Svo, price 6s. 

NOVELS and TALES. By the Right Hon. B. Disbaeli, M.F. 
Cabinet Edition, complete in Ten Volumes, crown 8vo. price £3. 



L0THAIR,6«. 
CONTNGSBT, 6S, 

Stbil, 6s. 
Tancbed, 6s, 
Venbita, 6*. 



Henrietta Temple, 6s, 

CONTARINI FlEMINQ, &C. 6«, 

Alrot, Ixiox, &c. 6s, 
The YouNO Duke, &o. 6*. 
Vivian G-rby 6s, 



CABINET EDITION of STORIES and TALES by Miss Sewell:— 



Amt Herbert, 2s, 6d, 
Gertrude, 2s. 6d, 
The Barl's Dauqhteb, 2s. 6d, 
BxPEBiENCB qf Life, 2s, 6d, 
Olkvx Hall, 2s, 6d, 



Ivors, 2s, 6d, 

Katharine Ashton, 2s, 6d 
Margaret Percival, 3«. 6d. 
Laneton Parronage, 3s. 64, 
Ursula, Zs, 6d, 



BECKER'S GALLUS ; or, Roman Scenes of the Time of Angnstus : 
with Notes and Excursuses. New Edition. Post 8vo. 7s, 6d, 

BECKER'S CHARICLES; a Tale illustrative of Private Life among the 
Ancient Greeks : with Notes and Excursuses. New Edition. Post Svo. 7si 6d. 
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Xhe HODEBN KOVELISrS LIBSABY. Each Work, in crown 8y«. 

complete In a Single Yolnme :— 

Athbrstoitb Priory, S«. boards ; 2s. e<f . cloth. 
SCadbuoisells Mori, 3i. boards ; 2«. 6d. cloth. 
HxLViiLB'8 Oladiatorb, 2« boards ; 2«. 6d. cloth. 

■ Good for NormNG, 2*. boards ; 2*. 6d. doth. 

■ HoiAiRT HousB, 2<. boards ; 24. 6d. doth. 
— — ^-— INTBRPRETBR, 2«. boards ; 2«. 6<f. cloth. 
— ^— — Katb Coventry, 2». boards ; 2*. 6d. cloth. 



QnsRX'B Maries, 2s, boards ; 2«. 6<2. cloth. 

• DiflBY Grakd, 2s. boards ; 2s. Cd. cloth. 

• General Bounce, 2«. boards ; 2s. Bd. doth. 



TBOUJOVBfB Wardrn, 1«. 6d. boards ; 2s. cloth. 

Barchtoter Towers, 2s. boards ; 2s. 6d. cloth. 
Bramiay-Moore's Six Stst^hs of the Valleys, 2s. boards ; 2«. M, doth. 
The BuROOiiASTBR's Family, 2s. boards ; 2«. 6<i. cloth. 

£lsa, a Tale of the Tyrolean Alps. Translated from the German of Wilhelmdik 
Yon Hillebk by Lady Wallace. 2s. boards ; 2s. 6d. cloth. 



Poetry and The Drama. 



70EM8. By William B. Scott. I. Ballads and Tales. II. Studies 
from Nature. III. Sonnets &c. Illnstrated by 17 Btchings by L. Alma 
Tadbma and William B. Scott. Crown 870. price 16s, 

MOORWB IBISH MELODIES, with 161 Steel Plates from Original 
Drawings by D. Kaclise, B.A. New Edition. Saper-royal 8yo. 21«. 

The LONDOir SERIES of FBENGH CLASSICS. Edited by Ch. 
Cassal, LL.D. T. Karcher, LL.B. and LfioxcB Sti^yenard. In coarse of 
publication, in fcp. 8vo. volumes. The following Plays, in the Division of tbe 
Drama in this Series, are now ready :— 

CORKEILLB*S LB CID, 1«. M. \ VOLTAIRE'S ALZIRB, 1*. Bd, 

Corneille's Polyeuctb, Is. Sd» I Lamartine's Toussaimt Loutebtcbk 

BACIKE'S iFHIGftXIB, If. Bd, I 2s. Bd, 

Voltaire's ZaIre, Is. Bd, \ De Yiony's CHATncmoy, Is, Bd, 

BALLADS and LTRICS of OLD PBANCE; with other Poems. B/ 
A. Lavg, M.A. Late fdlow of Merton College, Oxford. Square fop. 8yo. fe. 

80UTEST8 POETICAL WORKS, with the Author's last Correctioiis 

and copyright Additions. Medium 8vo. with Portrait and Vignette, lis, 

IAT8 of ANCIENT SOKE ; with lYBT and the ABIEADA. By the 

Bight Hon. Lord Macaulay. 16mo. Bs, Bd, 

LOBD XACAITLAY'S LAYS of ANCIENT SOHE. With 90 Dlnstra. 
tions on Wood, from the Antique, from Drawings by G, Soeabt. Fcp. 4to. 81«1 

Kiniatnro Edition of Lord Macanlay's Lays of Ancient Borne, 
with the Dlnstrations (as above) reduced in Lithography. Imp. 16mo. 10«. 6d, 

The JBNEID of VIBGIL Translated into English Verse. Bj JoWK 
ConKOTOK, MJL Kew Edition. Grown 8vo.9«. 
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SOXATII OPEBA. Library Edition, with Marginal Eeferences and 
BngliBh Notes. Edited by the Bev. J. E. Yokob, M.A. 8vo. 21«. 

The L7CIDAS and EFITAFHIirM DAMONIS of MILTOV. Edited, 
with Notes and Introduction (including a Beprint of the rare Latin Version 
of the Lyddas, by W. Hogg, 1694), by C. S. Jkkram, M.A. Crown 8vo. 2*. 6d. 

BOWDLEB'S FAMILY 8HAKSFEABE, cheaper Genuine Editions. 
Kedinm 8to. large type, with 86 Woodcuts, price 14«. Cabinet Edition, with 
the same Illustrations, 6 vols. fop. 8to. price 2U, 

POEMS. By Jean Inqblow. 2 vols. fcp. 8vo. price 10s. 

FiBST Series, containing * Diyiped,' * The Star's Konumskt/ &o. Sixteenth 

Thousand. Fcp. Svo. price 5s, 
BaxfSD Series, * A Btort of Doom,* * Gladys and her Island,' &c« FlCthi 

Thousand. Fcp. 8to. price 6*. 

POEMS by Jean Ingelow. Fibst Series, with nearly 100 Illustratione, 
engraved on Wood by Dalziel Brothers. Fcp. 4to. 2U. 



Rural SportSj &c. 

DOWN the BO AD ; Or, Beminiscences of a Gentleman Coachman. 
By 0. T. 8. Birch Beynardson. Second Edition, with Twelve Coloured 
Illnstrations from Paintings by H. Aiken. Medium Svo. 21i. 

AKKALS of the BOAD; Or, Notes on Mail and Stnge Co<ichiDg in 
Great Britain. By Captain Malet, 18th Hngsars. To which are added, Essays 
on the Boad, by Niairod. With 3 Woodcuts and 10 Illustrations in Chromo- 
lithography. Medium 8yo. 2ls, 

ENCTCL0F2DIA of BITBAL SFOBTS ; a complete Acconnt, Histo- 
rical, Practical, and Dcscriptiye, of Hunting, Shooting, Fishing, Bacing, 
and all other Bural and Athletic Sports and Pastimes. By D. P. Blaine. 
With above 600 Woodcuts (20 from Designs by John Leech). Svo. 21«. 

The FIY-FISHEB'S ENTOMOLOGY. By Alfbed Ronalds. With 
coloured Bepresentations of tiie Natural and ATtlfldal Insect. Sixth Edition, 
with 20 coloured Plates. Svo. lU. 

A BOOK on ANGLING ; a complete Treatise on the Art of Angling 
in every branch. By Francis Francis. New Edition, with Portrait and 16 
other Plates, plain and coloured. Post Svo. 15«. 

WILCOGKS'S SEA-FISHEBMAN ; comprising the Chief Methods of 
Hook and Line Fishing, a Glance at Nets, and Bemarks on Boats and Boating. 
New Edition, with 80 Woodcuts. Post Svo. 12«. 6d, 

H0B8ES and STABLES. By Colonel F. FiTzmraRAic, XY . the King's 
Hussars. With Twenty-four Plates of Illustrations, centaiidng very numerous 
Figures engraved on Wood. Svo. 10<.6(2. 

The H0BSF8 FOOT, and HOW to BEEF it SOUBD. By W. 
Miles, Esq. Ninth Edition, with Illustrations. Imperial Svo. 12«. 6<f. 

A PLAIN TBEATISE on HOBSE-SHOEING. By W. Miles, Esq. 
Sixth Edition. Post Svo. with Illustrations, 2«. 6<i. 
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8TABLE8 and 8TABLE-FITTIHGS. By W. Milbs, Esq. Imp. Svo. 
with 18 Plates, 15i. 

SEHABKS on HOBSES* TEETH, addressed to Furchasars. 3y W. 
Mn.Bfl, Esq. Post 8to. 1«. 6d. 

The HOBSE: with a Treatise on .Draught. By William Youatt. 
New Edition, reviaed and enlarged. 8to. with nnmerous Woodcuts, 13«. 6d, 

The DOO. By William Youatt. 8vo. with numerous Woodents, 6s, 

The DOQ in HEALTH and DISEASE. By Stonehbngb. With 70 
Wood Engravings. Square crown 8yo. 7«. 6(2. 

The GBEYHdHND. By Stonehenoe. Eeyised Edition, with 25 
Portraits of Oreyhounds. Square crown 8to. 15«. 

The OX ; his Diseases and their Treatment: with an Essay on Partori- 
tion in the Cow. By J. B. Dobson. Grown 8to. with lUustrationB, 78. 6d. 



Works of Utility and General Information. 

The THEORY and FBACTICE of BAKEIKQ. By H. D. Macuod, 
M.A. Barri8ter>at-Law. Third Edition, thoroughly revised. 2 vols. 8vo. 
price 26«. 

The ELEMENTS of BAKEINQ. By Henry Dunking Macubod, 
Esq. M.A. of Trinity College. Cambridge, and the Inner Temple, Bairister-at- 
Law. Crown 8vo. price 7«. 6d. 

IFCIILLOCH'S DICTIONABY, Practical, Theoretical, and Historical, 
of Commerce and Commercial Navigation. New and revised Edition. 8vo. 63c. 
Supplement, price 5«. 

The CABINET LAWYEB ; a Popular Digest of the Laws of England, 
Civil, Criminal, and Constitutional : intended for Practical Use and G«nena 
Information. Twenty-fifth Edition. Pep. 8vo. price 9«. 

BLAOKSTONE ECONOHISEB, a Compendium of the Laws of 
England to the Present time, in Four Books, each embracing the Legal Principles 
and Practical Information contained in thetr respective volumes of Blackstone, 
supplemented by Subsequent Statutory Enactments, Important Legal Decisions, 
&c. By D. M. AiRD, Barrlster-at-Law. Bevised Edition. Post 8vo. 7#. SJ. 

PEWTNEB'S COMPBEHENSIVE 8PECIFIEB; a Guide to the 
Practical Specification of every kind of Building- Artificers' Work, with Ftons 
of Condutions and Agreements. Edited by W. Young. Crown 8vo. (U. 

WILLICHS POFULAB TABLES for ascertaining according to the 
Carlisle Table of Mortality the Value of lif ehold, Leasehold, and Church Property, 
Benewal Fines, Eeversions, &c. ; also Interest, Legacy, Succession Duty, and 
various other useful Tables. Eighth Edition. Post 8vo. 10«. 

HINTS to MOTHEBS on the HANAGEMENT of their HEALTH 
during the Period of Pregnancy and in the Lying-in Boom. By the late 
Thomas Bull, M.D. Fcp. 8vo. 6«. 
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the MATEBITAL ICAJrAeEMENT of CHILDSEK in HEALTH and 

Disease. By the late Thomas Bull, K.D. Fcp. 8yo. ff«. 

The THEOST of the XODEBH SCIENTIFIC GAME of WHIST. 

By WnjJAH PoLB, F.B.S. Seventh Edition, enlazged. Fcp. 8to. 2s, 6d, 

The GOEBECT CABB ; or, How to Play at Whist : a Whist Catechism. 
By Captain A. Campbell-Walker, F.B.G.S. late 79th Highlanders ; Author of 
* The Eifle, its Theory and Practice.' 32mo. 2s, 6d. 

eHEBS OPENINGS. By F. W. Longman, BalKol College, Oxford. 
Second Edition revised. Fcp. 8to. 2s. 6d, 

THREE HITNDBED OBIGINAL CHESS PBOBLEHS and STUDIES. 

By Jambs PiercBt K. A. and W. T. Pzkrcb. With Aumerons Diagrams. Square 
top, 8to. 7s, 6d, Supplemxnt, price 2s. 6d, 

A SKETCH of the HISTOBT of TAXES in ENGLAND from the 
Earliest Times to the Present Day. By Stephen Dowell. Vol. I. to the Civil 
War 1642. 8vo. 10*. 6d. 

The NEW CODE of the Education Department, with Notes, Analysis, 
Appendix, and Index, and a Sketch of the Administration of the Grants for 
Public Elementary Education (1839-1876). By H. J. Gibbs, and J. W. Edwards, 
Barrister-at-Law. Second Edition, revised and adapted lo the New Code, 1876. 
Crown 8yo. 3s. 6d, 

A PBACTICAL TBEATISE on BBEWING; with Formnlse for Public 
Brewers, and Instructions for Private Families. By W. Black. 8vo. 10s, 6d. 

HODEBN COOKEBT for PBIYATE FAMILIES, rednced to a System 
of Easy Practice in a Series of carefully-tested Receipts. By EuzA AcroN. 
Newly revised and enlarged ; with 8 Plates and 160 Woodcuts. Fcp. 8vo. 6s. 

KATTNDEB'S TBEASTTBT of KNOWLEDGE and LIBBABT of 

Reference ; comprising an English Dictionary and Grammar, Universal Gazetteer, 
Classical Dictionary, Chrcmology, Law Dictionary, a synopsis of the Peerage 
useful Tables, &c. Revised Edition. Fcp. 8yo. 6s, cloth, or 10*. 6d. calf. 



Knowledge for the Young. 

The STEPPING-STONE to KNOWLEDGE; or upwards of 700 
Questions and Answers on Miscellaneous Subjects, adapted to the capacity of 
Iittent minds. New Edition, revised. 18mo. 1«. 

SECOND 8EBIES of the STEPPING-STONE to KNOWLEDGE: 

Containing upwards of 800 Questions and Answers on Miscellaneous Sutq'ects 
not contained in the First Sbbdcs. 18mo. Is, 

The STEPPING-STONE to GEOGBAPHY: Containing seyeral 
Hundred Questions and Answers on Geographical Subjects. 18mo. Is, 

The STEPPING-STONE to ENGLISH HISTOBY; Questions and 
Answers on the History of England. 18mo. Is. 
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The STEPPIHe-STOVE to BIBLE EKOWLEDGE ; Qaestions and 
Answtrs on fhe Old and New Testamenta, 18mo. 1«. 

The STSPPIHO-STOlfE to BIOOBAPHY; Questions and Answers 
on the liree of Bminent Men and Women. 18mo. 1«. 

The STEFPIlTG-STOirE to IBI8H HI8T0BY : GontamiDg several 
Hundred Qaestions and Answers on tlra History of Ireland. 18mo. 1*. 

The STEPPIHG-STOHE to FBEHCE EISTOBY : Containing seyeial 
Hundred Questions and Answers on the History of France. 18mo. Is, 

The STEPPHra-STOHE to BOKAIT EI8T0BY : Containing seyeral 
Hundred Questions and Answers on tiie History of Borne. 18mo. Is, 

The STEPPIlTG-STOirE to GBECIAH EI8T0BY : Containing soVeral 
Hundred Questions and Answers on the History of Greece. 18mo. Is, 

The 8TEPPI]rG.8T0irE to ENGLISH GBAHHAB : Containing several 
Hundred Questions and Answers on English Orammar. 18mo. Is. 

The 8TEPPING-8T0]rE to 7BEHCE PBONITHCIATIOH and COIT- 

YEBSATIOK : Containing sereral Hundred Questions and Answers. 18mo. 1<. 

The 8TEPPIirG-8T0irE to A8TB0N0HY: Containing several 
Hundred familiar Questions and Answers on the Earth and the Solar and Stellar 
Systems. 18mo. Is, 

The 8TEPPI]rG-8T0irE to HITSIC: Containing several Hundred 
Questions on the Science ; also a short History of Music. 18mo. Is. 

The STEPPIKG-STOirE to KATITBAL EISTOBY: Yebtebratb ob 
Baok-boked Animals. Pari I. Mammalia; Pabt IL Birds, BepUUs,cmd 
FUhes. 18mo. Is. each Fart. 

THE STEPFIHG-STOHE to ABCHITECTITBE ; Questions and 
Answers explaining the Principles and Progress of Architecture from the 
Barllest Times. With 100 Woodcuts. 18mo. 1«. 
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